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EDUCATION  PRESS. 


PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  ‘The  School  Li¬ 
brary,’  a  new  edition  of  ‘  The  Pursuit  op  Knowl¬ 
edge  under  Difficulties,’  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  the  design  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  design  has  been  accomplished. 

The  design  of  the  following  pages  is  to  illustrate  the 
important  truth,  that  there  are  no  circumstances  so  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  to  preclude  the 
reasonable  hope  of  attaining  to  intellectual  eminence,  if 
we  resolutely  strive  for  it.  This  truth  is  illustrated  by 
anecdotes  of  men,  who,  under  every  disadvantage, 
have  raised  themselves  to  distinction.  It  is  thus  shown, 
that  neither  humble  birth,  nor  abject  poverty,  not 
even  the  most  serious  natural  defects,  have  been  able 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  resolute  and  persevering 
student ;  that  diligence  may  render  its  possessor  illustri¬ 
ous,  without  the  assistance  of  instructers,  nay,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  most  active  pursuits  of  everyday  life  ;  and, 
finally,  that  these  remarks  apply  to  every  department  of 
literature  and  science.  We  are  thus  taught  that  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  direction  in  which  we  are  striving  after 
excellence,  and  whatever  may  be  the  discouragements 
under  which  we  labor,  no  one,  desirous  of  intellectual 
improvement,  need  despair,  since  others,  under  circum¬ 
stances  as  unpropitious  as  his  own,  have  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  very  front  rank  of  their  several  professions. 
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In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  very  interesting  series  of  biographical  sketches  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  reader.  Aside  from  its  peculiar  design, 
the  work  is  really  a  delightful  and  instructive  compendi¬ 
um  of  anecdotes  of  distinguished  men.  And,  more  than 
this,  as  the  author  treats  of  those  who  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  he  frequently  steps  aside  to  explain,  with 
great  clearness  and  simplicity,  the  most  important  facts  in 
the  history  of  that  science,  to  which  the  individual  under  • 
review  had  devoted  himself.  Valuable  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion  is  thus  most  aptly  blended  with  biographical  facts. 

The  labor,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  the  editor,  in 
preparing  this  edition  for  the  press,  has  been  so  trivial  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  reading  the 
work,  wherever  a  complicated  sentence  could  be  made 
clearer  by  division  or  modification,  he  has  altered  it. 
He  has  also  added  a  few  notes,  with  the  object  of  giving, 
occasionally,  a  more  practical  application  to  the  truth 
discussed  in  the  text.  In  most  respects,  the  body  of  the 
work  is  a  reprint  of  the  English  edition,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  superintendence  of  the  1  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.’  F.  W. 

Brown  University,  > 

Providence,  R.  /.,  March,  1839.  j 

In  addition  to  the  labors  of  the  editor,  much  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  copy,  by  correcting  the  punctuation,  style, 
errors  of  dates  and  facts,  &c. ;  inserting  explanations  of  difficult  words 
and  phrases,  either  in  the  text,  or  Glossaries  at  the  end  of  each  volume, 
preparation  of  Indexes,  &c.  &c.  As  the  English  volumes  made  no 
mention  of  American  examples,  with  the  exception  of  notices  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  West,  and  Ledyard,  the  latter  have  been  omitted  in  this  edition, 
and  their  places  supplied  with  a  larger  amount  of  interesting  matter. 
The  Life  of  Franklin  will  form  a  volume  by  itself ;  and  a  biographical 
sketch  of  him,  and  also  of  West  and  Ledyard,  will  be  inserted  in  an¬ 
other  volume  of  ‘  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi¬ 
culties,’  which  will  be  confined  to  notices  of  our  own  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER.  I. 

Introduction.  Newton ;  Galileo;  Torricelli;  Pas¬ 
cal  ;  Prince  Rupert ;  Montgolfier  ;  Self-education. 
Note. 

We  are  about  to  select  from  the  records  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Literature,  and  Art,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  a 
body  of  examples,  to  show  how  the  most  unpropitious 
circumstances  have  been  unable  to  conquer  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Every  man  has 
difficulties  to  encounter,  in  this  pursuit ;  and,  therefore, 
every  man  is  interested  in  learning,  what  are  the  real  hin- 
derances  which  have  opposed  themselves  to  the  progress 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons,  and  how  those 
obstacles  have  been  surmounted. 

The  Love  of  Knowledge  will  of  itself  do  a  great  deal 
towards  its  acquisition  ;  and  if  it  exist,  with  that  force  and 
constancy  which  it  exhibits  in  the  characters  of  all  truly 
great  men,  it  will  induce  that  ardent,  but  humble  spirit 
of  observation  and  inquiry,  without  which,  there  can  be 
no  success.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  all  men  that  ever 
lived,  is  the  one  who  has  most  extended  the  territory  of 
human  knowledge  ;  and  he  used  to  speak  of  himself  as 
having  been  all  his  life  but  c‘  a  child  gathering  pebbles  on 
the  seashore  — probably  meaning,  by  that  allusion,  not 
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only  to  express  his  modest  conviction  how  mere  an  out- 
skirt  the  field  of  his  discoveries  was,  compared  with  the 
vastness  of  universal  Nature,  but  to  describe  likewise  the 
spirit  in  which  he  had  pursued  his  investigations.  That 
was  a  spirit,  not  of  selection  and  system-building,  but  of 
childlike  alacrity,  in  seizing  upon  whatever  contributions 
of  knowledge  Nature  threw  at  his  feet,  and  of  submission 
to  all  the  intimations  of  observation  and  experiment.  On 
some  occasions,  he  was  wont  to  say,  that,  if  there  was 
any  mental  habit  or  endowment,  in  which  he  excelled  the 
generality  of  men,  it  was  that  of  patience  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  his  subject.  This 
was  merely  another  form  of  that  teachableness  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  character  of  the  man.  He  loved  Truth,  and 
wooed  her  with  the  unwearying  ardor  of  a  lover.  Other 
speculators  had  consulted  the  book  of  Nature  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  in  it  the  defence  of  some 
favorite  theory  ;  partially,  therefore,  and  hastily,  as  one 
would  consult  a  dictionary  ;  Newton  perused  it  as  a  vol¬ 
ume  altogether  worthy  of  being  studied  for  its  own  sake. 
Hence  proceeded  both  the  patience  with  which  he  traced 
its  characters,  and  the  rich  and  plentiful  discoveries  with 
which  the  search  rewarded  him.  If  he  afterwards  clas¬ 
sified  and  systematized  his  knowledge  like  a  philosopher, 
he  had  first,  to  use  his  own  language,  gathered  it  like  a 
child. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  instructive  to  all  who  are  anxious 
to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  (and  is  therefore 
properly  introductory  to  the  general  subject  we  are  about 
to  treat,)  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  both  this  great 
man,  and  many  others,  possessing  a  portion  of  his  ob¬ 
servant  and  inventive  genius,  have  availed  themselves,  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  philosophy,  of  such 
common  occurrences,  as,  from  their  very  commonness, 
had  escaped  the  attention  of  all  less  active  and  original 
minds.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  such  lucky  discov¬ 
eries  as  mere  chance  has  sometimes  suggested,  even  to 
the  most  inattentive  understandings.  How  far  we  are 
indebted  to  this  source  for  many  of  those  ordinary  arts, 
the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity  and  fable,  it  would 
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not  be  very  easy  to  determine.  The  accounts  relating 
to  such  subjects,  have  been  principally  handed  down  to  us 
by  poetry  and  popular  tradition,  both  which,  are  lovers 
of  the  mysterious  and  the  marvellous.  Hence,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  much  too  full 
of  those  wonders  which  strike  an  unenlightened  fancy  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  the  slow  and  successive  efforts  by 
which  the  arts  in  question  were  actually  discovered  and 
improved,  there  has  been  substituted,  in  many  cases,  the 
more  dramatic  incident  of  a  sudden  inspiration,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  effect.  Nay,  in  those  times,  the  discov¬ 
erer  himself  might  probably  be  not  unfrequently  the  first 
to  contrive  and  spread  the  fiction  ;  preferring,  as  he 
would  in  all  likelihood  do,  the  credit  of  being  the  chosen 
transmitter  of  supernatural  communications  to  his  fellow- 
mortals,  to  that  of  excelling  those  around  him  in  such 
mere  human  and  unvalued  attributes  as  philosophic  sagaci¬ 
ty  and  patience.  Add  to  this,  that  the  legend  of  a  mys¬ 
tical  origin  was  not  only  the  best  recommendation  by 
which  any  invention  could,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  men  ;  but,  perhaps,  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  jealous  and  engrossing  superstition,  was 
almost  a  necessary  passport  to  its  reception.  However 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  current 
tales  had  probably  some  share  in  leading  away  the  spirit 
of  antiquity  from  that  investigation  and  application  of 
facts,  from  which  chiefly  has  arisen  the  glory  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  modern  times.  This  was  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  stripping  observation  and  experiment  of  their 
due  honors,  by  substituting  speculation  in  their  place. 
The  ancients  thought,  erroneously,  that  discoveries  were 
to  be  made  by  pursuing  a  train  of  conjecture,  instead  of 
ascertaining  results ;  and  thus,  whatever  patience  and 
labor  philosophers  might  exercise,  it  came  to  be  popularly 
thought  that  discoveries  were  dependent  upon  chance, 
because  the  steps,  from  one  train  of  speculative  reason¬ 
ing  to  another,  could  not  be  traced  with  the  same  ease 
as  we  now  trace  the  progress  of  any  experimental  re¬ 
search. 

But,  of  all  sorts  of  observation,  that  which  exhibits 
i.  2  P.  K. 
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the  most  penetrating  and  watchful  philosophy, is,  when, 
out  of  the  facts  and  incidents  of  everyday  experience,  a 
gifted  mind  extracts  new  and  important  truths,  simply  by 
its  new  manner  of  looking  at  them,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
the  aid  of  a  light  of  its  own,  which  it  sheds  upon  their 
worn  and  obliterated  lineaments.  From  one  of  these 
simple  incidents,  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton  read  to  the  world, 
for  the  first  time,  the  system  of  the  universe.  It  was  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  that  this  extraordinary 
man  was  sitting,  as  we  are  told,  one  day  in  his  garden, 
when  an  apple  fell  from  a  tree  beside  him.  His  mind 
was,  perhaps,  occupied,  at  that  auspicious  moment,  with 
one  of  those  philosophical  speculations  on  space  and  mo¬ 
tion,  which  are  known  to  have,  about  this  time,  engaged 
much  of  his  attention  ;  and  the  little  incident  which  in¬ 
terrupted  him,  was  instantly  seized  upon,  by  his  eager 
spirit,  and,  by  that  power  which  is  in  genius,  assimilated 
with  its  thoughts.*  The  existence  of  gravitation,  or  a 
tendency  to  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  was 
already  known,  as  affecting  all  bodies  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  planet  ;  and  the  great  Galileo  had  even 
ascertained  the  law,  or  rate,  according  to  which,  their 
motion  is  accelerated  as  they  continue  their  descent. 
But  no  one  had  yet  dreamed  of  the  gravitation  of  the 
heavens,  till  the  idea  now  first  dimly  rose  in  the  mind 
of  Newton.  The  same  power,  he  said  to  himself,  which 
has  drawn  this  apple  from  its  branch,  would  have  drawn 
it  from  a  position  a  thousand  times  as  high.  Wherever 
we  go,  we  find  this  gravitation  reigning  over  all  things. 
If  we  ascend  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
we  discover  no  sensible  diminution  of  its  power.  Why 
may  not  its  influence  extend  far  beyond  any  height  to 
which  we  can  make  our  way  ?  Why  may  it  not  reach 
to  the  moon  itself?  Why  may  not  this  be  the  very  power 
which  retains  that  planet  in  its  orbit,  and  keeps  it  revolv¬ 
ing  as  it  does  around  our  own  earth?  It  was  a  splendid 
conjecture,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Newton  instantly 

*This  anecdote  is  given  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  friend  of  Newton, 
as  well  as  by  Voltaire,  who  states  that  he  had  it  from  Newton’s  .niece. 
See  Life  of  Newton. 
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set  all  his  sagacity  at  work  to  verify  it.  If  the  moon, 
he  considered,  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  a  gravitation 
towards  the  earth,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  earth  itself,  and  the  other  planets  which  revolve 
around  the  sun,  are,  in  like  manner,  retained  in  their  or¬ 
bits  by  a  similar  tendency  towards  their  central  and  ruling 
luminary.  Proceeding,  then,  in  the  mean  time,  upon  this 
supposition,  he  found,  by  calculation,  and  by  comparing 
the  periods  of  the  several  planets  and  their  distances  from 
the  sun,  that,  if  they  were  really  held  in  their  courses 
by  the  power  of  gravity,  that  power  must  decrease  in  a 
certain  proportion,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  body 
upon  which  it  operated.  This  result  he  had  already 
anticipated,  from  the  consideration  that,  although  we  could 
not  detect  any  such  diminution  within  the  comparatively 
small  distance  to  which  our  experience  was  limited,  the 
fact  was  yet  consistent  with  the  whole  analogy  of  Nature. 
Supposing,  then,  this  power,  when  extended  to  the  moon, 
to  decrease  at  the  same  rate  at  which  it  appeared  to  do 
in  regard  to  the  planets  which  revolved  around  the  sun, 
he  next  set  himself  to  calculate  whether  its  force,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  earth,  would  in  reality  be  sufficient 
to  retain  that  satellite  in  its  orbit,  and  to  account  for  its 
know'n  rate  of  motion. 

Now,  this  step  of  the  discovery  was  marked  by  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  circumstance,  and  one  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
truly  philosophic  character  of  this  great  man’s  mind.  In  the 
computations  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  this 
investigation,  he  naturally  adopted  the  common  estimate  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  which  was  at  that  time  in  use 
among  our  geographers  and  seamen.  Indeed,  no  other  then 
existed  for  him  to  adopt  :  but  it  was  even  then  known  to 
scientific  men,  that  this  estimate  was  loose  and  inaccurate. 
In  fact,  it  allowed  only  sixty  English  miles  to  a  degree 
of  latitude,  instead  of  sixty-nine  and  a  half,  which  is  the 
true  measurement.  The  consequence  w7as,  that  the  cal¬ 
culation  did  not  answer;  it  indicated,  in  fact,  a  force  of 
gravity  in  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  less  by  one  sixth 
than  that  which  was  necessary  to  give  the  rate  of  motion 
actually  possessed  by  that  satellite.  Another  might  have 
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thought  this  but  a  trifling  discrepancy,  and,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  might  have  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  account 
for  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  as  still  to  save  the  beautiful 
and  magnificent  theory  which  it  came  so  unseasonably  to 
demolish.  But  Newton  was  too  true  a  philosopher,  too 
single-hearted  a  lover  of  truth,  for  this.  In  his  mind, 
the  refutation  was  a  complete  one,  and  it  was  admitted 
as  such  at  once.  He  had  made  his  calculation  with  care, 
although  one  of  its  elements  was  false  ;  it  did  not  present 
the  result  it  ought  to  have  done,  had  his  hypothesis  been 
as  true  as  it  was  brilliant;  and,  in  his  own  estimation,  he 
was  no  longer  the  discoverer  of  the  secret  mechanism  of 
the  heavens.  By  an  act  of  self-denial,  more  heroic  than 
any  other  recorded  in  the  annals  of  intellectual  pursuit, 
he  dismissed  the  whole  speculation  from  his  mind,  even 
for  years.  We  need  hardly  state  how  gloriously  this 
sacrifice  was  in  due  time  rewarded. 

Had  Newton,  instead  of  acting  as  he  did,  obstinately  per¬ 
severed  in  the  partially  erroneous  path  into  which  he  had 
thus  been  misled,  it  is  impossible  to  say  into  how  many  addi¬ 
tional  misconceptions  and  misstatements  he  might  have 
been  seduced,  in  order  to  cover  the  consequences  of  his 
first  error  ;  or  how  much  the  simplicity  of  the  grand  truth 
which  had  revealed  itself  to  him,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment, 
in  the  distance,  might  have  been  eventually  complicated 
and  disfigured  by  the  vain  imaginations  of  the  very  mind 
which  had  discovered  it.  The  progress  of  science  would, 
no  doubt,  at  last,  have  swept  away  all  these  useless  and 
encumbering  fictions  ;  but  that  honor  would,  probably, 
have  been  reserved  for  another  than  Newton.  Commit¬ 
ted  to  the  maintenance  of  his  adopted  errors,  and  with 
his  mental  vision  even  unfitted  in  some  measure  for  the 
perception  of  the  truth,  he  might,  in  that  case,  have  been 
the  last  to  discern  the  full  brightness  of  that  day,  the 
breaking  of  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  descry.  But 
by  keeping  his  mind  unbiassed,  he  was  eventually  enabled 
to  verify  all,  and  more  than  all,  he  had  originally  suspect¬ 
ed.  No  other  speculator  had  yet  followed  him  in  the 
same  path  of  conjecture ;  when,  a  few  years  after,  upon 
obtaining  more  correct  data,  he  repeated  his  calculation, 
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and  found  it  terminate  in  the  very  result  he  had  formerly 
anticipated.  The  triumph  and  delight  of  that  moment 
can  hardly  be  conceived,  when  he  saw  at  last  that  the 
mighty  discovery  was  indeed  all  his  own  !  It  is  said 
that  such  was  his  agitation,  as  he  proceeded,  and  perceived 
every  figure  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  object  of  his 
hopes,  that  he  was  at  last  actually  unable  to  continue  the 
operation,  and  was  obliged  to  request  a  friend  to  conclude 
it  for  him. 

Another  very  beautiful  example  of  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  most  valuable  truths  of  philosophy  have  been 
suggested,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  simplest  incidents 
of  common  life,  is  afforded  by  Galileo’s  discovery  of 
the  regularity  of  oscillation  in  the  pendulum.  It  was 
while  standing  one  day  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Pisa, 
that  his  attention  was  first  awakened  to  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  bjr  observing  the  movements  of  a  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  which  some  accident  had  disturbed  and 
caused  to  vibrate.  Now  this,  or  something  exactly  simi¬ 
lar,  was  a  phenomenon  which,  of  course,  every  one  had 
observed,  thousands  of  times  before.  But  yet  nobody  had 
ever  viewed  it  with  the  philosophic  attention  with  which 
it  was  on  this  occasion  examined  by  Galileo.  Or  if,  as 
possibly  was  the  case,  any  one  had  been  half  unconsciously 
struck  for  a  moment  by  that  apparent  equability  of  motion 
which  arrested  so  forcibly  the  curiosity  of  Galileo,  the 
idea  had  been  allowed  to  escape,  the  instant  it  had  been 
caught,  as  relating  to  a  matter  not  worth  a  second  thought. 
The  young  philosopher  of  Italy  (for  he  had  not  then 
reached  his  twentieth  year)  saw  at  once  the  important  ap¬ 
plications  which  might  be  made  of  the  thought  that  had 
suggested  itself  to  him.  He  took  care,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  immediately  the  truth  of  his  conjecture,  by 
careful  and  repeated  experiment ;  and  the  result  was  the 
complete  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  most  perfect 
measure  of  time  which  we  yet  possess.  How  striking  a 
lesson  is  this  for  us,  when  we  discover,  or  think  we  dis¬ 
cover,  any  fact  in  the  economy  of  Nature  which  wTe  have 
reason  to  believe  has  not  previously  been  observed  !  Let 
it  be  at  least  verified  and  recorded.  No  truth  is  al- 
2* 
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together  barren  ;  and  even  that  which  looks  at  first  sight 
the  very  simplest  and  most  trivial,  may  turn  out  fruitful  in 
precious  results. 

It  seems,  after  it  is  stated  and  described  to  us,  to  have 
been  an  exceedingly  obvious  thought  which  struck  Gali¬ 
leo,  when,  after  having  ascertained  the  regular  oscillation 
of  the  pendulum,  he  proposed  employing  it  as  a  measure 
of  time.  Some,  indeed,  may  imagine  that  there  was  no 
such  extraordinary  merit,  as  is  generally  supposed,  even 
in  the  grand  conjecture  of  Newton,  and  that  it  amounted, 
after  all,  merely  to  the  application  of  a  law  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  was  already  known 
to  affect  at  least  every  body  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  earth.  But  these  things  are  only  simple  after  they 
are  explained.  Slight  and  transparent  as  we  may  think 
the  veil  to  have  been  which  covered  the  truths  alluded 
to,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  immediately  before 
they  were  detected,  it  is  yet  an  unquestionable  fact  that  this 
veil  had  been  sufficient  to  conceal  them,  for  thousands 
of  years,  from  the  observation  of  all  the  world.  The 
phenomenon  of  a  heavy  body  swinging  to  and  fro  from  a 
point  of  suspension  had  been  familiar  to  every  generation 
from  the  very  earliest  times  ;  and  yet,  although  men  had 
long  been  very  desirous  of  possessing  an  accurate  and 
convenient  measure  of  time,  and  had  resorted,  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  to  a  great  variety  of  contrivances  to  attain 
that  object,  nobody  before  Galileo  had  thought  of  effect¬ 
ing  it  by  means  of  the  pendulum.  And,  in  the  same 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  law  x>f  gravitation  :  the  fact, 
of  all  bodies  having  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  earth,  must  of 
course  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  very  ear¬ 
liest  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  every  day  and  hour  of  their 
existence.  Indeed,  the  law,  in  nearly  all  the  generality 
in  which  Newton  found  it,  had  been  promulgated  even 
by  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece.  But 
yet  Newton’s  application  and  extension  of  it,  had  occurred 
to  nobody,  not  even  to  Galileo  himself,  who  had  not 
many  years  before  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  exact 
amount  of  its  influence,  within  the  field  in  which  alone 
it  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  operate.  Newton  not 
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only  applied  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  as  the  principle,  when  affecting  bodies  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  earth,  was  that  of  a  force  apparently 
constant,  he  had  to  discover  and  demonstrate  the  law  of 
its  variation. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  illustration  we  can  give 
of  the  strange  manner  in  which  important  truths  will  some¬ 
times  hide  themselves  for  a  long  while  from  observation, 
even  after  science  has  approached  almost  so  near  as  to 
touch  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  different 
discoveries  relating  to  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
air.  The  knowledge  of  its  positive  weight,  or  gravity, 
is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Even  its  elasticity 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients  ;  one  of  whose  philoso¬ 
phers,  Hero  of  Alexandria,  had,  about  a  century  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  constructed  upon  that  principle,  the 
fountain,  or  jet  d'eau,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  The 
common  suction-pump  is  a  still  older  invention,  the  effect 
of  which,  depending,  as  it  does,  entirely  on  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  might,  it  may  be  thought,  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  true  philosophy  of  that  subject,  to  some  one 
of  its  innumerable  observers.  But,  in  reality,  although, 
all  the  while,  the  air  was  known  to  be  really  a  heavy  body, 
nobody  for  two  thousand  years  found  out  the  true  reason 
why,  on  its  removal  from  the  barrel  of  the  pump  by  the 
elevation  of  the  piston,  the  water  rose  into  the  vacant 
space.  The  unlearned  multitude  attributed  the  phenome¬ 
non  to  a  suction ,  or  power  of  sucking,  in  the  pump,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  suction-pump  accordingly.  They 
saw  a  phenomenon  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
they  called  its  cause,  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  suc¬ 
tion.  But  the  theory  of  the  philosophers  was  more  irra¬ 
tional  than  that  of  the  multitude  ;  only  that,  professing  to 
rest  upon  one  of  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  it  looked  some¬ 
what  more  solemn  and  imposing.  The  water  rises  in  the 
pump,  it  was  said,  upon  the  removal  of  the  air,  because 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ;  and  thus  the  matter  rested, 
as  we  have  said,  for  nearly  twenty  centuries, — the  al¬ 
leged  abhorrence  of  Nature  for  a  vacuum  never  having 
been  established,  either  by  experiment  or  reasoning, 
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or  in  any  other  way,  but  at  the  same  time  being  always 
so  gravely  propounded  as  a  universal  truth  that  it  never 
was  questioned  by  any  body.  Let  us  not,  however, 
deride,  with  too  much  levity,  these  errors  and  follies  of 
the  old  interpreters  of  Nature.  We  ourselves  are  only 
yet  casting  off  the  yoke  of  that  ignorance,  in  the  guise 
of  wisdom,  under  which  the  men  of  other  times  were 
wont  so  submissively  to  bow  ;  and  if  not  in  physics, 
at  least  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  we  are 
still  too  much  given  to  accept  mere  words  and  phrases, 
in  the  place  of  philosophy.  At  least,  let  what  we  are 
now  to  relate,  restrain  a  little  the  expression  of  our  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen,  and  our  ex¬ 
ultation  in  a  superiority  over  them  which  we  do  not  owe 
to  ourselves. 

The  illustrious  Galileo,  himself,  unquestionably  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  even  after  advancing 
to  the  very  confines  of  all  we  now  know,  stopped  there, 
and  could  find  nothing  better  to  offer  than  the  old  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty,  in  a  case  attended  with  circum¬ 
stances  which  to  us  would  seem  to  have  made  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  abandoning  it  obvious.  A  pump  of  more  than 
thirty-two  feet  in  height  having  chanced  to  be  erected 
at  Florence,  while  Galileo  resided  in  that  city,  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  finding  that  the  water  would  not  rise  as  usual  to 
its  top,  set  himself  immediately  to  endeavor  to  account  for 
the  unexpected  phenomenon  :  and,  after  examining  the 
case,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Nature  certainly  ab¬ 
horred  a  vacuum,  but  for  the  first  two-and-thirty  feet 
only!  It  was  his  pupil,  Torricelli,  who  first  demon¬ 
strated  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  by  a  most 
happily-imagined  experiment.  The  water,  rising,  as  it 
does,  only  to  a  certain  height,  must,  in  fact,  he  remarked, 
be,  not  drawn,  but  pushed  up  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump  ; 
and  it  can  only  be  so  pushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  on  the  exposed  portion  of  it.  The  thirty-two 
feet  of  water  in  the  body  of  the  pump  are  merely  a  coun¬ 
terbalance  to  a  column  of  air  of  equal  basis,  reaching  to 
the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  But  if  so,  it  then  occurred 
to  him,  that  another  liquid,  heavier  or  lighter  than  water, 
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will," in  similar  circumstances,  ascend  to  a  corresponding¬ 
ly  less  or  greater  height,  a  less  or  greater  quantity  of  it 
being,  of  course,  required  to  balance  the  atmospheric 
column.  Mercury,  for  example,  is  about  thirteen  times 
and  a  half  as  heavy  as  water ;  it  ought  to  mount,  therefore, 
only  to  the  height  of  about  twenty-eight  inches,  instead 
of  thirty-two  feet.  So,  taking  a  glass  tube  of  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  hermetically  sealed  (that  is,  made  air¬ 
tight)  at  one  end,  he  first  filled  it  completely  with  mer¬ 
cury,  and  then  closing  it  with  his  finger,  reversed  it,  and 
plunged  it  into  a  basin  of  the  same  liquid  metal ;  when, 
withdrawing  his  finger,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  liquid  in  the  tube,  now  forming  one  body  with  that  in 
the  basin,  descend,  until,  exactly  as  he  had  anticipated, 
there  was  left  suspended  a  column  of  twenty-eight  inches 
only.  Now,  by  this  experiment,  in  every  way  a  most 
ingenious  and  beautiful  one,  Torricelli  had  in  reality  in¬ 
vented  the  instrument  wTe  now  call  the  Barometer  ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  left  to  another  to  discover  that 
he  had  done  so.  It  was  the  great  Pascal,  a  man  of  sub¬ 
lime  and  universal  genius,  who,  upon  hearing  of  Torricelli’s 
experiment,  first  made  the  remark,  that  the  inference 
which  he  had  deduced  from  it  might,  if  true,  be  con¬ 
firmed  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  by  carrying  the 
mercurial  tube  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
earth,  when,  the  atmospheric  column  being  diminished, 
that  of  the  mercury,  which  was  supposed  to  be  its  balance, 
ought  to  be  shortened  likewise  in  a  corresponding  pro¬ 
portion.  It  followed  that  wTe  had  thus,  therefore,  a 
measure  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  consequently  of  the  height  of  any  place  to 
which  we  could  carry  the  instrument.  The  experiment 
was  performed,  and  the  result  was  as  Pascal  had  antici¬ 
pated.  In  this  way,  at  length,  was  completed  a  discov¬ 
ery,  the  first  steps  towards  which  had  been  made  two 
thousand  years  before  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  peri¬ 
od,  the  phenomena  best  fitted  to  suggest  it  were  matter 
of  daily  observation  to  every  one  :  but  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  at  last  escaped  even  several  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
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pliers  who  had  made  the  nearest  approaches  to  its  devel- 
opement. 

To  return,  however,  for  a  moment,  to  the  topic  of 
the  happy  application  of  common  facts  to  philosophical 
purposes.  This  subject  is  the  more  worth  our  attention, 
as  it  opens  a  field  of  invention  and  discovery,  to  which 
all  men  have,  in  one  sense,  equal  access  ;  although  it  is 
only  that  mind  which  has  been  rightly  prepared,  by  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  and  reflection,  which  is  in  a  condition 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity.  Another  example,  which 
may  be  given,  is  that  of  the  famous  Prince  Rupert’s 
supposed  discovery  of  the  mode  of  engraving  called  mez- 
zotinto,  which  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him,  by 
observing  a  soldier  one  morning  rubbing  oft  from  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  his  musket,  the  rust  which  it  had  contracted  from 
being  exposed  to  the  nightdew.  The  Prince  perceived, 
on  examination,  that  the  dew  had  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  steel  a  collection  of  very  minute  holes,  so  as  to  form 
the  resemblance  of  a  dark  engraving,  parts  of  which  had 
been  here  and  there  already  rubbed  away  by  the  soldier. 
He  immediately  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  find  a  way  of  covering  a  plate  of  copper 
in  the  same  manner  with  little  holes,  which,  being 
inked  and  laid  upon  paper,  would  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duce  a  black  impression  ;  while,  by  scraping  away,  in 
different  degrees,  such  parts  of  the  surface  as  might  be 
required,  the  paper  would  be  left  white  wherever  there 
were  no  holes.  Pursuing  this  thought,  he  at  last,  after  a 
variety  of  experiments,  invented  a  species  of  steel  roller, 
covered  with  points,  or  salient  teeth,  which,  being  pres¬ 
sed  against  the  copper-plate,  indented  it  in  the  manner 
he  wished  ;  and  then  the  roughness  thus  occasioned  had 
only  to  be  scraped  down,  where  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  any  gradation  of  shade  that  might  be  desired.* 

*  Vertue,  the  engraver,  and  others,  assign  this  invention  to  Prince 
Rupert,  and  describe  the  accidental  discovery  as  above.  But  some 
writers  state  that  mezzotinto  scraping  was  the  invention  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  de  Siegen  ;  that  he  thus  engraved  the  portrait  of  the  Landgravine 
of  Hesse,  in  1643  ;  and  that  Prince  Rupert  learnt  the  art  of  him,  and 
carried  it  into  England,  where  he  much  improved  it.  See  Ideinecken, 
Idee  des  Estampes,  p.  208. 
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The  celebrated  modern  invention  of  the  balloon  is  said 
to  have  had  an  origin  still  more  simple.  According  to 
some  authorities,  the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  Stephen 
Montgolfier,  one  of  the  two  brothers  to  whom  we 
owe  the  contrivance,  by  the  waving  of  a  linen  shirt,  which 
was  hanging  before  the  fire,  in  the  warm  and  ascending 
air.  Others  tell  us,  that  it  was  his  brother  Joseph  who 
first  thought  of  it,  on  perceiving  the  smoke  ascending  his 
chimney,  one  day,  during  the  memorable  siege  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  as  he  was  sitting  alone,  and  musing  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  penetrating  into  the  place,  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  called  at  the  moment  by  a  picture  of  it,  on  which 
he  had  accidentally  cast  his  eyes.  It  is  known,  howev¬ 
er,  that  the  two  brothers  had,  before  this,  studied  and 
made  themselves  familiar  with  Priestley’s  work  on  the 
different  kinds  of  air  ;  and  it  is  even  said,  that  Stephen 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  navigating  the  heavens,  by  the 
employment  of  a  gas  lighter  than  common  atmospheric 
air,  on  his  way  home  from  Montpelier,  where  he  had 
purchased  that  book.  Newton,  too,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  indebted  for  the  first  hint  of  certain  of  his  great 
optical  discoveries  to  the  child’s  amusement  of  blowing 
bubbles  out  of  soap  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Pemberton  has  inge¬ 
niously  observed,  in  his  account  of  that  great  man’s  phi¬ 
losophy,  “it  is  suitably  to  this  mode  of  thinking,  that  he 
has,  in  his  ‘  Observations  on  Daniel,’  made  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  as  well  as  useful  remark,  that  our  Saviour’s  precepts 
were  all  occasioned  by  some  ordinary  circumstance  of 
things  then  especially  before  him.” 

Such  is  the  way  in  which,  out  of  a  very  little  matter 
has  not  unfrequently  grown  a  large  produce  of  philosophy. 
Originally,  all  human  knowledge  wTas  nothing  more  than 
the  knowledge  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  such 
simple  facts,  as  those  from  which  Galileo  deduced  the 
use  of  the  pendulum  for  the  measurement  of  time,  and 
Newton  the  explanation  of  the  system  of  the  heavens. 
All  the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  and  these  first  rudiments 
of  it  also,  a  succession  of  individuals  have  gradually  dis¬ 
covered  in  separate  portions,  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
without  having  any  teacher  to  instruct  them.  In  other 
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words,  every  thing  that  is  actually  known  has  been  found 
out  and  learned  by  some  person  or  other  without  the  aid 
of  an  instruc-ter.  This  is  the  first  consideration  for  all 
those  who  aspire,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  their  own 
instructers  in  any  branch  of  science  or  literature.  Fur¬ 
nished,  as  society  now  is,  in  all  its  departments,  with 
accommodations  in  aid  of  intellectual  exertion,  such  as,  in 
some  respects,  even  the  highest  station  and  the  greatest 
wealth  in  former  times  could  not  command,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  hardly  any  unassisted  student  can 
have  at  present  difficulties  to  encounter,  equal  to  those 
which  have  been  a  thousand  times  already  triumphantly 
overcome  by  others.  Above  all,  books,  and  especially 
elementary  books,  have,  in  our  day,  been  multiplied,  to 
an  extent  that  puts  them  within  the  reach  almost  of  the 
poorest  student ;  and  books,  after  all,  are,  at  least  to  the 
more  mature  understanding,  and  in  regard  to  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  they  are  fitted  to  explain,  the  best  teachers.  He 
who  can  read,  and  is  possessed  of  a  good  elementary 
treatise  on  the  science  he  wishes  to  learn,  hardly,  in  truth, 
needs  a  master.  With  only  this  assistance,  and  some¬ 
times  with  hardly  this,  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  and 
philosophers  that  ever  appeared  have  formed  themselves, 
as  the  following  pages  will  show.  And  let  him  who, 
smitten  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  may  yet  conceive 
himself  to  be  on  any  account  unfortunately  circumstanced 
for  the  business  of  mental  cultivation,  bethink  him  how 
often  the  eager  student  has  triumphed  over  a  host  of  im¬ 
pediments,  much  more  formidable  in  all  probability  than 
any  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Want  of  leisure,  want 
of  instructers,  want  of  books,  poverty,  ill-health,  impris¬ 
onment,  uncongenial  or  distracting  occupations,  the  force 
of  opposing  example,  the  discouragement  of  friends  or 
relations,  the  depressing  consideration  that  the  better  part 
of  life  was  already  spent  and  gone, — these  have  all,  sep¬ 
arately  or  in  various  combinations,  exerted  their  influence 
either  to  check  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  to  prevent 
the  very  desire  of  it  from  springing  up.  But  they  exert¬ 
ed  this  influence  in  vain.  Here,  then,  is  enough  both 
of  encouragement  and  of  direction  for  all.  To  the  illus- 
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trious  vanquishers  of  fortune,  whose  triumphs  we  are 
about  to  record,  we  w7ould  point,  as  guides  for  all,  who. 
similarly  circumstanced,  may  aspire  to  follow  in  the  same 
honorable  path.  Their  lives  are  lessons  that  cannot  be 
read  without  profit ;  nor  are  they  lessons  for  the  perusal 
of  one  class  of  society  only.  All,  even  those  who  are 
•  seemingly  the  most  happily  situated  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds,  may  derive  a  stimulus  from  such  anecdotes. 
No  situation,  in  truth,  is  altogether  without  its  unfavorable 
influences.  If  there  be  not  poverty  to  crush,  there  may 
be  wealth  and  ease  to  relax,  the  spirit.  He  who  is  left 
to  educate  himself  in  every  thing,  may  have  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  struggle  with  ;  but  he  who  is  saved  every  strug¬ 
gle  is  perhaps  still  more  unfortunate.  If  one  mind  be 
in  danger  of  starving  for  want  of  books,  another  may  be 
surfeited  by  too  many.  If,  again,  a  laborious  occupation 
leave  to  some  but  little  time  for  study,  there  are  tempta¬ 
tions,  it  should  be  remembered,  attendant  upon  rank  and 
affluence,  which  are  to  the  full  as  hard  to  escape  from 
as  any  occupation.  If,  however,  there  be  any  one  who 
stands  free,  or  comparatively  free,  from  every  kind  of 
impediment  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
surely  he  must  peruse,  with  peculiar  interest,  the  account 
of  what  the  love  of  knowledge  has  achieved  in  circum¬ 
stances  so  opposite  to  his  own.  Certain,  at  least,  it  is, 
that  such  achievements  produce  a  most  powerful  call 
upon  his  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  literature, 
that  his  acquisitions  may  be  in  some  degree  commensurate 
to  his  advantages.  Finally,  for  all  who  love  to  read  of 
bold  and  successful  adventure,  and  to  follow  daring  am¬ 
bition  in  its  career  to  greatness,  it  cannot  but  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  contemplate  the  exploits  of  some  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  spirits  of  our  race, — the  adventurers,  namely,  of 
the  world  of  intellect,  whose  ambition,  while  it  has  soared 
as  high,  and  performed  feats  as  brilliant,  as  any  other, 
never  excites  in  us  an  interest,  dangerous  to  feel,  nor 
holds  up  to  us  an  example,  criminal  to  follow  ;  because 
its  conquests  have  been  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  to 
humanity. 
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NOTE. 

[In  this  chapter,  we  are  taught  that  discovery  in  phi¬ 
losophy  depends,  principally,  upon  two  things  ;  accuracy 
of  observation ,  and  wideness  of  generalization.  By  the 
one,  we  are  led  to  perceive  facts  or  connexions,  which 
have  not  been  before  attended  to  ;  and  by  the  other,  to 
apply  a  law  which  has  been  observed  in  one  case,  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  cases. 

It  was  by  generalization,  that  Newton  was  led  to  most 
of  his  discoveries.  He  saw  that  gravitation  existed 
everywhere  on  our  earth.  The  fortunate  query  sug¬ 
gested  itself,  may  it  not  extend  to  the  moon — to  the 
planets  ?  He  set  himself  to  answer  that  question.  He 
showed  that  his  generalization  was  just,  and  the  theory 
of  the  heavens  was  revealed.  To  how  many  a  philoso¬ 
pher, before  Newton,  had  this  question  been  suggested  ? 
Probably  many  had  asked  it,  but  he,  first  of  all,  deliber¬ 
ately  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  answering  it ;  and 
hence  he  justly  reaps  all  the  honor  of  the  discovery. 

The  discovery  of  the  regularity  of  oscillation  of  a 
pendulum  by  Galileo,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result 
of  accuracy  of  observation.  How  many  thousands  of 
persons  had  seen  the  vibrations  of  a  heavy  body  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air.  He,  first  of  all,  by  accurate  attention, 
observed  that  these  vibrations  were  made,  as  he  thought, 
in  equal  times.  He  immediately  set  himself  to  ascertain 
whether  his  conjecture  was  founded  in  fact.  The  result 
proved  the  value  of  his  supposition,  and  it  first  enabled 
us  to  measure  time  correctly. 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers, 
is  this.  Discovery  is  not  so  much  the  work  of  accident 
as  many  persons  suppose.  There  are  habits  of  mind  nat¬ 
urally  adapted  to  lead  to  it.  These  habits  are  attention 
and  refection  ;  by  the  first ,  we  observe  facts  which  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  others  ;  by  the  second ,  we  observe 
the  connexion  of  these  facts  with  others,  and  thus  dis¬ 
cover  a  law  or  general  fact,  which  had  before  been  veiled 
from  the  knowledge  of  man.  Let  every  one  then  who 
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desires  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge, 
bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  discovery  depends  mainly 
upon  these  two  habits  of  mind,  observation  and  gen¬ 
eralization.  Am.  Ed.] 


CHAPTER  II. 

Strength  of  the  Passion  for  Knowledge: — Pythagoras; 

Archimedes  ;  Leibnitz  ;  Galileo  ;  Heyne. 

The  ardor  with  which  knowledge  has  frequently  been 
pursued,  amidst  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  discourage¬ 
ments,  is  the  best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  the  strength 
of  the  passion  which  has  sprung  up  and  lived  in  circum¬ 
stances  so  unfavorable  to  its  growth,  and  therefore  of 
the  exquisite  pleasure  which  its  gratification  is  found  to 
bring  with  it.  If  the  permanence  of  any  pleasure,  indeed, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  its  value, 
there  are  certainly  none  but  those  of  virtue  and  religion 
that  can  be  compared  with  the  pleasures  of  intellectual 
exertion.  Nor  is  successful  study  without  its  moments, 
too,  of  as  keen  and  overpowering  emotion ,  as  any  other 
species  of  human  enjoyment  is  capable  of  yielding.  We 
have  already  seen  how  Newton  was  affected  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  his  sublime  discovery  ;  when  the 
truth  shone  full  upon  him,  and  not  a  shade  remained  to 
create  a  doubt  that  it  was  indeed  the  truth  which  he  had 
found  and  upon  which  he  was  gazing.  Every  other  dis¬ 
coverer,  or  inventor,  or  creator  of  any  of  the  great  works 
of  literature  or  art,  has  had,  doubtless,  his  moments  of 
similar  ecstasy.  The  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  Py¬ 
thagoras,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  found  out, 
or  at  least  demonstrated,  the  great  geometrical  truth  that 
the  square  described  on  the  hypotenuse,  or  side  opposite 
to  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  exactly  equal 
in  area  to  the  two  squares  described  on  the  other  two 
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sides  ;  and  such  was  his  joy,  we  are  told,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  that  he  offered  up  a  hecatomb, (or  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen,)  to  the  gods,  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude 
and  exultation.  When  Archimedes,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  geometer  of  antiquity,  discovered  the  method  of 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  different  substances, 
or  the  comparative  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  each,  he  is 
said  to  have  rushed  forth  naked  from  the  bath,  in  which 
he  chanced  to  be  when  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  him, 
and  to  have  run  about  in  that  state  through  the  streets 
of  Syracuse,  exclaiming,  I  have  found  it ,  I  have  found 
it !  And  no  better  example,  by  the  way,  can  be  given 
than  is  afforded  by  this  anecdote,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  most  common  and  apparently  insignificant  fact  will 
sometimes  yield  to  the  contemplation  of  genius  the  rich¬ 
est  produce  of  philosophy.  We  extract  an  account  of 
the  circumstance  from  the  Treatise  on  Hydrostatics,  in 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

“  The  proposition  which  forms  the  foundation  of  this 
branch  of  Hydrostatics,  that  a  solid  plunged  in  a  fluid 
displaces  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  equal  to  its  bulk,  was 
discovered  by  Archimedes,  one  of  the  greatest  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  ancient  times.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
his  friend  and  patron,  and  himself  an  eminent  philoso¬ 
pher,  and,  it  needs  hardly  be  added,  a  virtuous  and 
patriotic  prince,  had  set  him  a  problem  to  solve  upon 
the  adulteration  of  metals.  The  king  had  given  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  gold  to  an  artist  to  make  into  a  crown, 
and  suspecting,  from  the  lightness  of  the  crown,  that 
some  silver  had  been  used  in  making  it,  he  begged  Ar¬ 
chimedes  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  is  said  that  while 
this  great  man  was  intent  upon  the  question,  he  chanced 
to  observe,  in  bathing,  the  water  which  ran  over  the  sides 
of  the  bath  ;  and  immediately  perceiving  that,  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  equal  to  the  bulk  of  his  body,  this  would  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration,  by 
trying  how  much  water  a  certain  weight  of  silver  dis¬ 
placed,  how  much  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  and  how  much 
a  certain  mixture  of  the  two,  he  rushed  out  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  exclaiming,  ‘  I  have  found  it !  I  have  found  it  P  ” 
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The  illustrious  Leibnitz,  when  only  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  reducing  the  elements 
of  thought  to  a  species  of  alphabet,  which  should  consist 
of  the  representatives  or  characters,  as  it  were,  of  all 
our  simplest  ideas,  and  serve  to  express  distinctly  their 
different  combinations,  just  as  the  sounds  of  speech  are 
expressed  by  the  common  letters.  Without  attempting 
to  maintain  the  practicability  of  this  notion,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  deny  that  it  evidenced  great  subtilty  and  originality 
of  mind  in  the  young  metaphysician :  and  we  can  well 
conceive  the  delight  with  which  such  a  conception  must 
have  been  contemplated  by  a  spirit  like  his,  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  both  of  knowledge  and  of  distinction  ;  and  be¬ 
holding,  as  it  were,  in  this  dazzling  speculation,  a  new 
and  untraversed  continent  of  thought,  wherein  it  might 
spend  its  first  strength,  and  raise  for  itself  immortal  tro¬ 
phies.  In  a  production,  written  many  years  after — his 
treatise  on  a  universal  language — 'Leibnitz  himself  de¬ 
scribes  to  us  what  he  calls  the  infantine  joy  which  this 
idea  brought  with  it,  when  it  first  suggested  itself  to  him, 
filling  his  mind,  as  it  did,  with  the  hope  of  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  to  which  it  promised  to  conduct  him  ;  and, 
although,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  subsequent  pursuits, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  accomplish  the  high  enterprise 
which  he  had  so  early  planned,  he  declares  that  the 
deeper  he  had  carried  his  reflections  and  inquiries,  he 
had  only  become  the  more  convinced  of  its  practicability. 
Such  allurement  is  there  even  in  the  veiled  countenance 
of  a  new  truth  ! 

But  beyond  all,  perhaps,  that  a  discoverer  ever  felt, 
must  have  been  the  surprise  and  delight  of  Galileo 
when,  having  turned  for  the  first  time  to  the  heavens, 
the  wonderful  instrument  which  his  own  ingenuity  had 
invented,  he  beheld  that  crowd  of  splendors  which  had 
never  before  revealed  themselves  to  the  eye,  nor  even 
been  dreamed  of  by  the  imagination  of  man.  While 
Galileo  resided  at  Venice,  a  report  was  brought  to  that 
city  that  a  Dutchman  had  presented  to  Count  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  an  instrument,  by  means  of  which,  distant 
objects  were  made  to  appear  as  if  they  were  near ;  and 
3* 
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this  was  all  that  the  rumor  stated.  But  it  was  enough 
for  Galileo.  The  philosopher  immediately  set  himself 
to  work, to  find  out  by  what  means  the  thing  must  have 
been  effected  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  satisfied 
himself  that,  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  spherical  glass¬ 
es,  he  could  repeat  the  new  miracle.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  he  presented  several  telescopes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  Venice,  accompanied  with  a  memoir  on  the  im¬ 
mense  importance  of  the  instrument  to  science,  and 
especially  to  astronomy.  He  afterwards  greatly  improved 
his  invention ;  and  brought  it  to  such  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  commence,  by  means 
of  it,  the  examination  of  the  heavens.  It  was  then,  that, 
to  his  unutterable  astonishment,  he  saw,  as  a  celebrated 
French  astronomer  has  expressed  it,  what  no  mortal 
before  that  moment  had  seen — the  surface  of  the  moon, 
like  another  earth,  ridged  by  high  mountains,  and  furrowed 
by  deep  valleys  ;  Venus,  as  well  as  it,  presenting  phases 
demonstrative  of  a  spherical  form ;  Jupiter,  surrounded 
by  four  satellites,  which  accompanied  him  in  his  orbit ; 
the  milky  way  ;  the  nebulae  ;  finally,  the  whole  heaven 
sown  over  with  an  infinite  multitude  of  stars,  too  small 
to  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye.”*  Milton,  who  had 
seen  Galileo,  described,  nearly  half  a  century  after  the 
invention,  some  of  the  wonders  thus  laid  open  by  the 
telescope  : — 

“  The  moon,  whose  orb. 

Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands. 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe.” 

A  few  days  were  spent  by  Galileo  in  rapidly  reviewing 
the  successive  wonders  that  presented  themselves  to  him  ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  announce  his  discoveries  to 
the  world  by  the  publication  of  a  paper,  which  he  enti¬ 
tled  the  Nuncius  Sidereus,  or  Herald  of  the  Heavens , 
which  he  continued  from  time  to  time,  as  he  found  new  ob¬ 
jects  to  describe.  From  this  period,  the  examination  of  the 
heavens  became  the  sole  object  of  Galileo’s  thoughts, 

*  ‘  Life  of  Galileo,  by  Biot,’  in  the  Biographie  Universelle. 
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and  the  occupation  of  his  life.  He  wrote,  he  talked,  of 
nothing  else. 

Every  mind,  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  science,  is,  in 
some  respects,  in  the  same  situation  with  that  of  Galileo, 
before  he  turned  his  telescope  to  the  heavens  ;  and  such 
a  mind  has  a  world  of  wonders  to  learn,  many  of  which 
are  as  extraordinary  as  those  which  then  revealed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  philosopher.  It  has,  in  fact,  to  behold  all 
that  he  beheld  ;  not  certainly,  like  him,  for  the  first  time 
that  any  one  of  the  human  race  had  been  admitted  to 
that  high  privilege,  but  yet  for  the  first  time,  too,  in  so 
far  as  itself  alone  is  concerned.  The  consciousness  of 
discovery  was  Galileo’s  alone  ;  the  novelty  and  sublimity 
of  the  sight  remain  the  same  for  all  by  whom  it  has  been  yet 
unenjoyed.  And  so  it  is  with  every  other  sort  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Although  it  may  have  been  in  reality  discovered 
for  the  first  time,  a  thousand  years  ago,  it  remains  as  new 
a  pleasure  as  if  it  had  only  been  found  out  yesterday,  for 
him  who  has  not  yet  acquired  it.  Such  pleasures,  in 
truth,  are  the  only  ones  that  admit  of  being  indefinitely 
multiplied.  The  enjoyments  of  sense,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  comparatively  short  endurance,  their  certainty 
to  pall  upon  repetition,  and  the  positively  injurious  and 
destroying  tendency  of  many  of  them,  are,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  necessarily  limited  in  point  of  number  ; 
for  the  senses  themselves  are  but  few,  and  no  one  of 
them  has  many  varieties  of  enjoyment  to  communicate. 
What  are  even  the  highest  pleasures  brought  us  by  the 
eye,  or  the  ear,  apart  from  that  character  which  they 
derive  from  the  moral  or  intellectual  associations  they 
awaken  f  Momentary  excitements  for  the  child,  but 
hardly  the  gratifications  even  of  a  moment  to  the  man  ; 
as  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  case  of  many  a  one 
in  whom  the  mere  corporeal  organ  is  as  perfect  as  usual, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  hardly  receives  from  it  any  pleas¬ 
ure  worth  naming,  owing  to  the  uncultivated  state  of 
those  mental  faculties,  which  are  truly  the  great  creators 
and  bestowers  of  human  happiness.  But  when  did  we 
hear  of  any  one,  who,  having  fairly  commenced  the 
pursuit  of  literature  or  science,  ever  became  tired  of 
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it ;  or  would  not  have  gladly  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
it,  if  he  could  ?  There  may  be  other  passions,  to  which 
men  will  deliver  themselves  up,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  greater  precipitation  and  impetuosity  ;  there  is  none, 
assuredly,  which  will  engage  them  so  long,  or  eventually 
absorb  their  whole  thoughts  so  thoroughly,  as  the  passion 
for  knowledge.  We  have  numberless  instances  of  per¬ 
sons,  in  every  rank  of  life,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gratify¬ 
ing  it,  have  contended  with,  and  overcome,  such  difficul¬ 
ties  and  impediments  of  all  sorts  as  certainly  would  have 
worn  out  the  strength  of  almost  any  other  impulse  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  But  this  is  an  impulse  which, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  when  once  truly  awakened, 
no  discouragements  that  the  most  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  have  interposed,  have  ever  been  able  effectually 
to  subdue. 

The  late  Professor  Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  classical  scholars  of  his  own  or  of  any 
age ;  and,  during  his  latter  days,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
distinction,  both  in  his  own  country  and  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  of  which  scarcely  any  contemporary  name,  in  the 
same  department  of  literature,  could  boast.  Yet  he  had 
spent  the  first  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  of  his  life, 
not  only  in  obscurity,  but  in  an  almost  incessant  struggle 
with  the  most  depressing  poverty.  He  had  been  born, 
indeed,  amidst  the  miseries  of  the  lowest  indigence,  his 
father  being  a  poor  weaver,  with  a  large  family,  for 
whom  his  best  exertions  were  often  unable  to  provide 
bread.  In  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,’  Heyne  says, 
“  Want  was  the  earliest  companion  of  my  childhood.  I 
well  remember  the  painful  impressions  made  on  my  mind 
by  witnessing  the  distress  of  my  mother,  when  without 
food  for  her  children.  How  often  have  I  seen  her,  on 
a  Saturday  evening,  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  as 
she  returned  home  from  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  sell  the 
goods  which  the  daily  and  nightly  toil  of  m)r  father  had 
manufactured  !” 

His  parents  sent  him  to  a  child’s  school  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  small  town  of  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  where  they 
lived ;  and  he  soon  exhibited  an  uncommon  desire  of 
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acquiring  information.  He  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in 
the  humble  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  school, 
that,  before  he  had  completed  his  tenth  year,  he  was 
paying  a  portion  of  his  school  fees  by  teaching  a  little  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighbor,  to  read  and  write. 
Having  learned  every  thing  comprised  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  school,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  learn  Latin.  A 
son  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  studied  at  Leipsic, 
was  willing  to  teach  him  at  the  rate  of  four  pence  a  week  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  paying  so  large  a  fee  seemed  quite 
insurmountable.  One  day  he  was  sent  to  his  godfather, 
who  was  a  baker,  in  pretty  good  circumstances,  for  a  loaf. 
As  he  went  along,  he  pondered  sorrowfully  on  this  great 
object  of  his  wishes,  and  entered  the  shop  in  tears.  The 
good-tempered  baker,  on  learning  the  cause  of  his  grief, 
undertook  to  pay  the  required  fee  for  him,  at  which, 
Heyne  tells  us,  he  was  perfectly  intoxicated  with  joy  ; 
and,  as  he  ran,  all  ragged  and  barefoot,  through  the 
streets,  tossing  the  loaf  in  the  air,  it  slipped  from  his 
hands  and  rolled  into  the  gutter.  This  accident,  and 
a  sharp  reprimand  from  his  parents,  who  could  ill  afford 
such  a  loss,  brought  him  to  his  senses.  He  continued 
his  lessons  for  about  two  years,  when  his  teacher  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  had  taught  him  all  he  himself  knew. 

At  this  time,  his  father  was  anxious  that  he  should 
adopt  some  trade,  but  Heyne  felt  an  invincible  desire  to 
pursue  his  literary  education  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  world  that  he  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  furnished 
with  the  means  of  following  the  course  of  his  inclination. 
He  had  another  godfather,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  and  this  person,  upon  receiving  the  most 
flattering  accounts  of  Heyne,  from  his  last  master,  agreed 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  him  to  the  principal 
seminary  of  his  native  town  of  Chemnitz.  His  new 
patron,  however,  although  a  well-endowed  Churchman, 
doled  out  his  bounty  with  most  scrupulous  parsimony  ; 
and  Heyne,  without  the  necessary  books  of  his  own,  was 
often  obliged  to  borrow  those  of  his  companions,  and  to 
copy  them  over  for  his  own  use.  At  last  he  obtained 
the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  one  of  the  citizens  ; 
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and  this  for  a  short  time  rendered  his  condition  more 
comfortable. 

But  the  period  was  come,  when,  if  he  was  to  proceed 
in  the  career  he  had  chosen,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  the  university  ;  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  Leipsic. 
He  arrived  in  that  city,  accordingly,  with  only  two  florins 
(about  ninety  cents)  in  his  pocket,  and  nothing  more  to 
depend  upon  except  the  small  assistance  he  might  receive 
from  his  godfather,  who  had  promised  to  continue  his 
bounty.  He  had  to  wait  so  long,  however,  for  his  ex¬ 
pected  supplies  from  this  source,  which  came  accompa¬ 
nied  with  much  grudging  and  reproach  when  they  did 
make  their  appearance,  that,  destitute  both  of  money  and 
books,  he  would  even  have  been  without  bread,  too,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  compassion  of  the  maidservant  of  the 
house  where  he  lodged.  What  sustained  his  courage  in 
these  circumstances,  (we  here  use  his  own  words,)  was 
neither  ambition  nor  presumption,  nor  even  the  hope  of 
one  day  taking  his  place  among  the  learned.  The  stimu¬ 
lus  that  incessantly  spurred  him  on  was  the  feeling  of  the 
humiliation  of  his  condition ;  the  shame  with  which  he 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  that  degradation  which  the 
want  of  a  good  education  would  impose  upon  him  ;  above 
all,  the  determined  resolution  of  battling  courageously 
with  fortune.  He  was  resolved  to  try,  he  said,  whether, 
although  she  had  thrown  him  among  the  dust,  he  should 
not  be  able  to  rise  up  by  his  own  efforts.  His  ardor  for 
study  only  grewr  the  greater  as  his  difficulties  increased. 
For  six  months,  he  only  allowed  himself  twro  nights’ 
sleep  in  the  week  ;  and  yet  all  the  while  his  godfather 
scarcely  ever  wrote  to  him  but  to  inveigh  against  his 
indolence,  often  actually  addressing  his  letters  on  the 
outside,  “To  M.  Heyne ,  Idler ,  at  Leipsic.'1'1 

In  the  mean  time,  while  his  distress  was  every  day 
becoming  more  intolerable,  he  wTas  offered,  by  one  of 
the  professors,  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  family  at  Mag¬ 
deburg.  Desirable  as  the  appointment  would  have  been 
in  every  other  respect,  it  w’ould  have  removed  him  from 
the  scene  of  his  studies,  and  he  declined  it.  He  resolved 
rather  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  all  his  miseries  at  Leip- 
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sic.  He  was,  however,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  recom¬ 
pensed  for  this  noble  sacrifice,  by  procuring,  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  same  professor,  a  situation  similar 
to  the  one  he  had  refused,  in  the  university  town.  This, 
of  course,  relieved,  for  a  time,  his  pecuniary  wants  ;  but 
still  the  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  continued 
so  great,  that  it  at  last  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  obliged  him  to  resign  his  situation,  and  very  soon 
completely  exhausted  his  trifling  resources,  so  that,  on 
his  recovery,  he  found  himself  as  poor  and  destitute  as 
ever. 

In  this  extremity,  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  which  he 
had  written,  having  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
Saxon  ministers,  he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  to  set  out  for  the  court  at  Dresden,  where  it  was 
expected  this  high  patronage  would  make  his  fortune  ; 
but  he  was  doomed  only  to  new  disappointments.  After 
having  borrowed  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  jour¬ 
ney,  all  he  obtained  from  the  courtier  was  a  few  vague 
promises,  which  ended  in  nothing.  He  was  obliged, 
eventually,  after  having  sold  his  books,  to  accept  the 
place  of  copyist  in  the  library  of  the  Count  de  Bruhl,  at 
the  miserable  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  crowns,  (about 
£17  sterling,*)  a  sum  which,  even  in  that  cheap  country, 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  perishing  of 
hunger.  However,  with  his  industrious  habits,  he  found 
time,  besides  performing  the  duties  of  his  situation,  to  do 
a  little  work  for  the  booksellers.  He  first  translated  a 
French  romance,  for  which  he  was  paid  twenty  crowns. 
For  a  learned  and  excellent  edition  which  he  prepared 
of  the  Latin  poet  Tibullus,  he  received,  in  successive 
payments,  one  hundred  crowns,  with  which  he  discharged 
the  debts  he  had  contracted  at  Leipsic.  In  this  way,  he 
contrived  to  exist  for  a  few  years,  all  the  while  studying 
hard,  and  thinking  himself  amply  compensated  for  the 
hardships  of  his  lot,  by  the  opportunities  he  had  of 
pursuing  his  favorite  researches,  in  a  city  so  rich  in  col¬ 
lections  of  books  and  antiquities  as  Dresden. 

After  he  had  held  his  situation  in  the  library  for  above 
two  years,  his  salary  was  doubled  ;  but  before  he  derived 
*  About  seventy-five  dollars. 
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any  benefitfrom  the  augmentation,  the  Seven  Years’  War 
had  commenced.  Saxony  was  overrun  hy  the  forces  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Heyne’s  place,  and  the  library 
itself  to  which  it  was  attached,  were  swept  away  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Dresden,  and 
wandered  about,  for  a  long  time,  without  any  employ¬ 
ment.  At  last,  he  was  received  into  a  family  at  Witten¬ 
berg  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  progress  of  the  war  drove 
him  from  this  asylum,  also  ;  and  he  returned  to  Dresden, 
where  he  still  had  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  which  he 
had  purchased  with  the  little  money  he  saved  while  he 
held  his  place  in  the  library.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  bombardment  of  that  capital,  in  the  confla¬ 
gration  of  which  his  furniture  perished,  as  well  as  some 
property  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Wittenberg, 
belonging  to  a  lady,  one  of  the  family  in  whose  house  he 
lived,  for  whom  he  had  formed  an  attachment  during  his 
residence  there.  Thus  left,  both  of  them,  without  a 
shilling,  the  young  persons  nevertheless  determined  to 
share  each  other’s  destiny,  and  they  were  accordingly 
united.  By  the  exertions  of  some  common  friends,  a 
retreat  was  procured  for  Heyne  and  his  wife  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  M.  de  Leoben,  where  he  spent  some  years, 
during  which  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  that  gentleman’s  property. 

At  last,  at  the  general  peace  in  1763,  he  returned  to 
Dresden  ;  and  here  ended  his  hard  fortunes.  Some 
time  before  his  arrival  in  that  city,  the  Professorship  of 
Eloquence  in  the  University  of  Gottingen  had  become 
vacant,  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  John  Mathias 
Gesner.  The  chair  had  been  offered,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  David  Ruhnken,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
the  age,  who  declined,  however,  to  leave  the  University 
of  Leyden,  where  he  had  lately  succeeded  the  eminent 
Hemsterhuys,  as  Professor  of  Greek.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  Heyne,  Ruhnken  was  one  of  the  few  to 
whom  his  edition  of  Tibullus,  and  another  of  Epictetus, 
which  he  had  published  shortly  after,  had  made  his  ob¬ 
scure  name  and  great  merits  known  ;  and  with  a  generous 
anxiety  to  befriend  one  whom  he  considered  to  be  so 
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deserving,  he  ventured,  of  his  own  accord,  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  the  Hanoverian  minister,  as  the  fittest  per¬ 
son  he  could  mention  for  the  vacant  office.  Such  a 
testimony  from  Ruhnken  was  at  once  the  most  honorable 
and  the  most  efficient  patronage  Heyne  could  have  had. 
He  was  immediately  nominated  to  the  professorship  ; 
although  so  little  known,  that  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  he  was  found.  He  held  this  appointment  for 
nearly  fifty  years  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  he  may  be  said,  by  his  successive  publi¬ 
cations,  and  the  attraction  of  his  lectures,  to  have  placed 
himself  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  classical  scholars  of  his 
age  ;  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  loved  and  venerated 
as  a  father,  not  only  by  his  numerous  pupils,  but  by  all 
ranks  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  on  his  death,  in  1812, 
felt  that  their  University  and  city  had  lost  what  had  been 
for  half  a  century  its  chief  distinction. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Humble  Station  no  Obstacle : —Epictetus  ;  Protagoras; 
Cleanthes  ;  Haiiy  ;  Winckelman  ;  Arnigio  ;  Duval. 
Affectation  of  high  Birth  : — Bandinelli  ;  Scaliger. 
Men  proud  of  their  low  Origin : — Protogones  ;  Bau- 
douin ;  Gelli.  Obscure  Origin  : — Metastasio ;  Haydn; 
Opie  ;  Parini ;  Prideaux  ;  Saunders  ;  Linnaeus  ;  Lo- 
monosojff ;  B.  Jonson  ;  the  Milners;  John  Hunter. 
Application  of  Examples,  note. 

The  difficulties  which  Heyne  had  to  encounter  in  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  commenced  with  his  life  itself — his 
very  birth  throwing  him  out  of  the  sphere  of  those  ex¬ 
citements,  by  which  even  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  gen¬ 
erally  kindled.  Yet  this  is  a  disadvantage,  which,  great 
as  it  is,  aspiring  minds  have  often  overcome.  Of  the 
ancient  authors,  not  to  mention  the  wellknown  case  of 
i.  4  p.  k. 
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iEsop,  Publius  Syrus  and  Terence  were  both  origi¬ 
nally  slaves.  Epictetus,  the  celebrated  Stoic  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  born  in  the  same  condition,  and  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  servitude.  Having  been  at  last  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  obtain  his  freedom,  he  retired  to  a  small 
hut  ;  and,  when  he  was  barely  able  to  procure  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philoso¬ 
phy- 

A  treatise  of  this  writer,  was  one  of  the  works  edited 
by  Pleyne,  while  at  Dresden  ;  and  he  used  to  relate  that 
his  fortitude,  amid  the  difficulties  that  he  had  to  struggle 
with  at  the  time,  was  not  a  little  strengthened  and  upheld 
by  the  precepts  of  severe  virtue  and  determined  endur¬ 
ance,  which  he  found  in  the  pages  of  the  old  philosopher. 
Epictetus’s  own  conduct  was  strikingly  in  conformity 
with  the  lessons  be  taught,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  one 
of  the  stories  which  are  told  of  him.  It  is  said,  that  be¬ 
fore  he  bad  obtained  his  liberty,  his  master,  who  was  a 
very  brutal  man,  chose  one  day  to  amuse  himself  by 
twisting  the  leg  of  his  slave.  “You  will  break  it  for 
me,”  remarked  Epictetus.  Immediately  after,  it  hap¬ 
pened  as  he  had  said.  “  I  told  you  so,”  added  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  with  all  the  indifference  in  the  world.  He  lived 
at  Rome,  in  a  house  without  a  door  ;  and  with  no  furni¬ 
ture,  except  a  table,  a  small  bedstead,  and  a  wretched 
coverlet  ;  and  this,  even  at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  the  Emperor  Adrian.  One  day, 
he  was  extravagant  enough  to  purchase  for  himself  a  lamp 
made  of  iron  ;  but  he  was  punished  for  this  deviation 
from  his  usual  habits,  by  a  thief  soon  after  finding  his 
way  into  the  house,  and  running  off  with  it.  “  He  shall 
be  cheated,”  said  Epictetus,  “  if  he  come  back  tomor¬ 
row,  for  he  shall  find  only  an  earthen  one.” 

Protagoras,  too,  another  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
had  been  a  common  porter,  before  he  applied  himself  to 
study.  He  lived  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  the  same  town 
in  which  resided  the  famous  Democritus,  commonly  called 
the  Laughing  Philosopher,  who  one  day  met  him  carry¬ 
ing  into  the  city,  on  his  back,  a  very  heavy  load  of  wood, 
and  was  a  good  deal  surprised  on  perceiving  that  the 
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pieces  were  piled  on  one  another  exactly  in  the  best  way 
adapted  to  make  the  burden  rest  easily  on  the  shoulders. 
In  order  to  discover  whether  this  geometrical  arrangement 
was  the  effect  of  skill  or  chance,  he  requested  the  young 
man  to  unbind  the  load,  and  make  it  up  again  in  the  same 
manner  :  this  Protagoras  immediately  did  with  great 
dexterity  ;  upon  which  Democritus,  convinced  that  his 
talents  were  of  a  superior  order,  admitted  him  forthwith 
among  his  disciples,  and  spared  no  pains  in  instructing 
him  in  the  different  branches  both  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy. 

And,  to  mention  no  more  instances,  Cleanthes,  anoth¬ 
er  of  the  Stoics,  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  a 
pugilist,  and  used  to  exhibit  himself  in  that  character  at 
the  public  games  ;  till,  longing  to  study  philosophy,  he 
betook  himself  for  that  purpose  to  Athens,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  with  only  three  drachms  (about  three  shillings  and 
sixpence*)  in  his  pocket.  In  these  circumstances,  he  was 
obliged,  for  his  support,  to  employ  himself  in  drawing 
water,  carrying  burdens,  and  other  such  humble  and  la¬ 
borious  occupations.  He  contrived,  however,  to  proceed 
with  his  studies  at  the  same  time,  bringing  his  fee  of  an 
obolus,  or  penny,  every  day  to  his  master,  Zeno,  with 
great  punctuality.  On  the  death  of  Zeno,  he  succeeded 
him  in  his  school,  but  still  continued  his  menial  labors  as 
usual.  “  I  drawr  water,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  “  and  do 
any  other  sort  of  work  which  presents  itself,  that  I  may 
give  myself  up  to  philosophy,  without  being  a  burden  to 
any  one.”  He  was  so  poor,  indeed,  that  the  wind  hav¬ 
ing  blown  aside  his  mantle  one  day  when  he  happened  to 
be  present  at  one  of  the  public  shows,  his  fellow-citizens 
perceived  that  he  had  no  tunic,  or  undergarment,  and 
gave  him  one.  He  was  always  treated,  notwithstanding 
his  poverty,  with  the  greatest  respect,  at  Athens. 

In  modern  times,  we  have  many  examples,  also,  of 
persons  whom  the  love  of  knowledge  has  found  in  the 
lowest  obscurity,  and  who  have  possessed  themselves  of 
the  highest  acquirements  in  science  or  literature,  in  spite 
of  every  disadvantage  of  birth.  Heyne,  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver.  So  was  the  Abbe 
*  About  seventy-seven  cents. 
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Hauy,  who  died  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  celebrated 
for  his  writings  and  discoveries  in  Crystallography — a 
science,  indeed,  of  which  he  may  be  almost  considered 
the  founder.  It  is  the  science,  which  treats  of  those 
curious  regular  figures  which  so  many  solid  bodies  are 
found  to  possess  in  their  natural  state,  or  which  they  may 
be  made  to  assume,  artificially,  by  dissolving  or  fusing 
them,  and  then  allowing  their  particles  to  return  to  a  state 
of  solidity,  which  latter  process  is  called  their  crystalli¬ 
zation.  Now  it  happens  that  the  same  substance  is  not 
found  to  have  always  the  same  figure,  externally,  when 
in  a  crystallized  state,  but  is  susceptible  of  several  differ¬ 
ent  forms,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  at  first  to  have 
any  resemblance  to  each  other.  All  preceding  inquirers 
had  been  very  much  perplexed  by  this  circumstance,  in 
their  attempts  to  establish  a  theory  of  crystallized  bodies  ; 
and  various  principles  had  been  successively  adopted  and 
rejected  as  the  foundations  of  a  scientific  arrangement  of 
them. 

At  length,  the  attention  of  Hauy  was  directed  to  the 
subject,  by  having  accidentally  picked  up  an  uncommonly 
beautiful  specimen  of  calcareous  spar,  which  presented  the 
figure  of  a  six-sided  prism,  and  had  been  detached  from 
a  group  of  similar  crystals.  By  trying  to  split  this  speci¬ 
men,  in  various  directions,  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and 
dividing  it  only  where  he  found  a  natural  joint,  he  at  last 
reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  rhomboid,  or  oblongated  cube, 
which  it  retained  in  spite  of  all  subsequent  sections.  Now 
this  is  exactly  the  form  in  which  another  calcareous  spar, 
called  Iceland  Spar ,  is  commonly  found  ;  whence  Hauy 
was  led  to  suspect  that,  by  the  application  of  the  process 
he  had  employed,  all  crystallized  substances  of  the  same 
species  might  be  reduced  to  the  same  primitive  form. 
This  idea  he  pursued  with  exceeding  ingenuity  ;  till,  by 
means  not  only  of  his  unparalleled  dexterity  in  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  crystals,  but  of  a  most  masterly  combination  of 
algebraical  and  geometrical  reasoning,  he  rested  his  theo¬ 
ry  upon  grounds  which  would  almost  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  principle  is  of  universal  application,  and 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  strip  them  of  their  external 
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coatings  to  discover  the  same  radical  figure  in  all  crystals 
of  the  same  species. 

But,  to  proceed  ;  the  celebrated  Winckelman,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  classic  antiquities 
and  the  fine  arts  that  modern  times  have  produced,  was 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  His  father,  after  vainly  endeav¬ 
oring,  for  some  time,  at  the  expense  of  many  sacrifices, 
to  give  him  a  learned  education,  was  at  last  obliged,  from 
age  and  ill-health,  to  retire  to  a  hospital,  where  he  was, 
in  his  turn,  supported  for  several  years,  in  part  by  the 
hard  labors  of  his  son,  who,  aided  by  the  kindness  of  his 
professors,  contrived  to  keep  himself  at  college,  chiefly 
by  teaching  some  of  his  younger  or  less-advanced  fellow- 
students. 

Bartholomew  Arnigio,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  of  considerable  genius  and  learning,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father’s  trade  of  a  blacksmith  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  when  he  began  of  his  own  accord  to  apply  to 
his  studies  ;  and,  by  availing  himself  of  the  aid  sometimes 
of  one  friend,  and  sometimes  of  another,  prepared  himself 
at  last  for  entering  the  University  of  Padua. 

Valentine  Jameray  Duval,  a  very  able  antiqua¬ 
rian  of  the  last  century,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
held  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  imperial  medals  at  Vien¬ 
na,  as  well  as  that  of  one  of  the  preceptors  to  the  prince, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  peasant  of  Champagne,  and  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  then  taken  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  farmer  in  the  village  ;  but  being  soon  after  turned 
off  for  some  petty  fault,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native 
place  altogether,  that  he  might  not  be  a  burden  to  his 
mother.  So  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  without  knowing 
in  what  direction  he  was  proceeding,  in  the  beginning  of 
a  dreadful  winter  ;  and  for  some  time  begged  in  vain  even 
for  a  crust  of  bread  and  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  elements,  till,  worn  out  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  a  tor¬ 
menting  headache,  he  was  at  last  taken  in  by  a  poor  shep¬ 
herd,  who  permitted  him  to  lie  down  in  the  place  where 
he  shut  up  his  sheep.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  small¬ 
pox,  and  lay  ill  nearly  a  month  ;  but,  having  at  last  recov- 
4* 
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ered,  chiefly  through  the  kind  attentions  of  the  village  cler¬ 
gyman,  he  proceeded  on  his  wanderings,  a  second  time, 
diinking  that  by  getting  farther  to  the  east,  he  should  be 
nearer  the  sun,  and  therefore  suffer  less  from  the  cold. 
Having  arrived,  in  this  way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges 
mountains,  Dearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  his  na¬ 
tive  village,  he  remained  there  for  two  years,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  farmer,  who  gave  him  his  flocks  to  keep. 
Chancing  then  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  hut  of  a 
hermit,  the  recluse  was  so  much  struck  by  the  intelligence 
of  his  answers,  that  he  proposed  he  should  take  up  his 
abode  with  him,  and  share  his  labors,  an  offer  which  Du¬ 
val  gladly  accepted. 

Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  few  books, 
chiefly  of  a  devotional  description  ;  and,  after  some  time, 
was  sent  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  mas¬ 
ter  to  another  hermitage,  or  religious  house,  near  Lune- 
ville,  the  inmates  of  which  set  him  to  take  charge  of  their 
little  herd  of  cattle,  consisting  only  of  five  or  six  cows, 
while  one  of  them  took  the  trouble  of  teaching  him  to 
write.  He  had  a  few  books  at  command,  which  he 
perused  with  great  eagerness.  He  sometimes,  too,  pro¬ 
cured  a  little  money  by  the  produce  of  his  skill  and 
activity  in  the  chase,  and  this  he  always  bestowed  in  the 
purchase  of  books.  One  day,  while  pursuing  this  occu¬ 
pation,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  gold  seal,  which 
had  been  dropt  by  an  English  traveller  of  the  name  of 
Forster.  Upon  this  gentleman  coming  to  claim  his 
property,  Duval  jestiugly  told  him  that  he  should  not 
have  the  seal,  unless  he  could  describe  the  armorial 
bearings  on  it  in  correct  heraldic  phrase.  Surprised  at 
any  appearance  of  an  acquaintance  with  such  subjects  in 
the  poor  cow-herd,  Forster,  who  was  a  lawyer,  entered 
info  conversation  with  him,  and  was  so  much  struck  by 
his  information  and  intelligence,  that  he  both  supplied 
him  with  a  number  of  books  and  maps,  and  instructed 
him  in  the  manner  of  studying  them. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  was  found,  by  another  stran¬ 
ger,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  apparently  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  map  which  lay  before  him. 
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Upon  being  asked  what  he  was  about,  he  replied  that 
he  was  studying  geography.  And  “  whereabouts  in  the 
study  may  you  be  at  present,”  inquired  the  stranger.  “  I 
am  seeking  the  way  to  Quebec,”  answered  Duval.  “To 
Quebec  ?  What  should  you  want  there  ?”  “  I  wish 

to  go  to  continue  my  studies  at  the  university  of  that 
city.”  The  stranger  belonged  to  the  establishment  of 
the  princes  of  Lorraine,  who,  returning  from  the  chase, 
came  up  with  their  suite  at  the  moment  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that,  after  putting  a  great  many  questions  to  Duval, 
they  were  so  delighted  with  the  vivacity  of  his  replies, 
that  they  proposed  to  send  him  immediately  to  a  Jesuit’s 
college  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  he  continued  for 
some  time,  until  he  was  at  last  taken  by  his  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Francis  I., 
to  Paris,  where  he  speedily  distinguished  himself,  and 
eventually  acquired  a  high  place  among  the  literary  men 
of  the  day.  He  never  forgot,  however,  either  of  his 
early  benefactors,  or  departed  from  that  simplicity  of 
character  and  manners  which  the  humble  nature  of  his 
origin  and  first  fortunes  had  given  him.  It  is  gratifying, 
indeed,  to  have  to  tell,  that  even  after  he  had  become  a 
courtier,  and  was  living  in  intimate  familiarity  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  he  took  a  journey  to  his  native  village,  purchased 
the  cottage  in  which  his  father  had  lived,  and  erected 
on  its  site,  at  his  own  expense,  a  commodious  dwelling- 
house  for  the  parish  schoolmaster.  He  always  kept  up 
a  correspondence,  too,  with  the  good  hermits  at  Lune- 
ville  ;  and,  in  particular,  on  paying  a  visit  to  Brother 
Marin,  who  had  taught  him  writing,  and  not  finding  his 
hut  so  comfortable  as  he  could  have  wished,  left  with 
him  a  sum  of  money  to  rebuild  it. 

Men  are  proud  of  an  illustrious  ancestry  ;  and  it  is 
very  intelligible  why  they  should  be  so  ;  but  to  those 
who  have  achieved  their  own  advancement  in  the  face 
of  disadvantages  such  as  we  have  named,  obscurity  of 
origin  is  their  most  honorable  distinction.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  weaker,  or  more  absurd,  than  the  van¬ 
ity  which  has  led  even  some  distinguished  men,  of  hum¬ 
ble,  or  at  least  not  high  birth,  to  attempt  to  conceal  their 
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real  extraction  from  the  world,  bjr  the  most  unfounded, 
and  sometimes  ridiculous  fictions. 

Bandixelli,  the  Italian  sculpto",  was  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith,  and  the  grandson  of  a  common  coalman  ;  but 
having,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  acquired  great  wealth, 
and  having  been  created  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  he  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
peatedly  changed  his  name,  in  order  to  hide  his  parentage, 
and  to  have  fixed  at  last  upon  that  by  which  he  is  gener¬ 
ally  known,  in  order  that  he  might  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  the  noble  family  of  the  Bandinelli  of  Sienna.  A 
similar  anxiety  to  secure  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
noble  descent,  is  also  recorded  to  have  been  one  of  the 
foibles  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  dramatist,  Lope  de 
Vega. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  of 
this  kind,  that  were  ever  brought  forward,  were  those  ad¬ 
vanced  bv  the  famous  Julius  C-ksar  Scaliger,  one 
of  the  greatest  scholars  and  critics  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  eminent  person  actually  look  the  trouble 
of  composing  an  elaborate  memoir  of  his  own  life,  in 
which  he  pretended  to  be  the  last  surviving  descendant 
of  the  princely  house  of  La  Scala,  of  Verona,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  lineal  heir  of  that  sovereignty,  which,  having 
been  sometime  before  conquered  by  the  Venetians,  had 
been  incorporated  by  them  with  their  own  territory.  In 
order  to  support  this  story,  he  went  the  length  of  invent¬ 
ing  a  series  of  adventures,  which  he  said  had  befallen 
him;  giving  out  that,  having  been  preserved  by  his  mother 
from  the  general  persecution  of  his  race,  he  had,  after 
being  carefully  educated,  been  presented  at  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  made  him  one  of  his  pages. 
He  added,  that  he  subsequently  distinguished  himself 
greatly  ;  first  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  then,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  France,  in  Piedmont  :  till,  after  passing  through 
a  succession  of  other  fortunes,  which  we  cannot  afford 
space  to  relate,  he  was  induced,  by  the  solicitations  of 
La  Rovere,  bishop  of  A  gen,  to  accompany  that  prelate 
to  Ins  episcopal  seat,  and  thus  at  last  to  terminate  his 
vain  endeavors  to  recover  his  lost  principality. 
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Now  the  truth  is,  as  has  been  since  abundantly  proved, 
that  Scaliger’s  real  name  was  Bordoni  ;  that  lie  was  in 
all  probability  the  son  of  a  miniature  painter,  who  resid¬ 
ed  at  Padua ;  and  that  he  never  even  assumed  the  name 
of  Scaliger  till  he  was  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  having 
borne  it  only  in  conjunction  with  his  own  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  when  he  obtained  letters  of  naturalization  in 
France,  which  are  still  extant.  Even  at  this  time,  it 
would  appear  that  the  fable  of  his  descent  from  the  house 
of  Verona,  if  it  had  entered  his  head  at  all,  had  certainly 
not  been  conceived  in  any  thing  like  the  form  which  he 
afterwards  gave  it.  It  was,  at  least  in  all  its  wilder  im¬ 
probabilities,  the  romance  of  his  old  age.  He  persisted 
in  it,  however,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  left  it  as  a  legacy 
to  his  son,  the  learned  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  who, 
with  an  excess  of  filial  observance,  both  maintained  its 
truth  as  obstinately  as  his  father  had  done,  and  augment¬ 
ed  it  by  many  additional  fictions  of  his  own  invention. 

It  is  a  wiser  and  nobler  spirit  which,  without  despis¬ 
ing  such  distinctions  where  they  really  exist,  considers 
it  more  honorable  to  have  achieved  fame  and  eminence 
without  the  advantages  of  high  birth  than  with  their  as¬ 
sistance  ;  and  does  not  disdain,  therefore,  where  they 
have  not  been  possessed,  to  find  its  best  triumph  in  their 
absence.  Such  was  the  feeling  in  which  the  old  Greek 
painter  Protogenes  acted,  who,  having  passed  the  ear¬ 
lier  years  of  his  life  in  such  obscurity  and  poverty,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
merely  painting  the  coarse  ornaments  on  the  prows  of 
ships,  was  so  far  from  showing  himself  ashamed  of  his 
humble  origin,  when  he  rose  at  last  to  fame  and  more 
honorable  as  well  as  lucrative  employment,  that  he  was 
wont  to  introduce  representations  of  the  different  parts 
of  ships  round  his  pictures,  as  symbols  and  memorials 
of  bis  old  occupation. 

Benedict  Baudouin,  one  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  went  still  further  than  this.  His 
father  had  been  a  shoemaker,  and  he  had  himself  worked 
for  some  years  of  his  life  at  the  same  profession — cir¬ 
cumstances  which  he  was  so  little  anxious  to  have  forgot- 
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ten,  that,  many  years  after,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
very  elaborate  work  on  the  Shoemaking  of  the  Ancients, 
in  which  we  find  the  history  of  that  craft  traced,  with  a 
profusion  of  erudition,  up  10  the  time  of  Adam  himself. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  example  on  rec¬ 
ord,  of  indifference  to  such  matters,  is  that  afforded  by 
the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Italian  writer,  Belli,  who, 
even  after  he  had  obtained  so  much  distinction  by  his 
writings  as  to  have  been  elected  to  the  high  dignity  of 
consul  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  appointed  by  the 
grand  duke  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Dante, 
still  continued  to  work  at  his  original  profession  of  a  tai¬ 
lor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  He  alludes 
to  the  circumstance,  with  much  modesty  and  even  dig¬ 
nity,  in  the  introductory  oration  of  his  course,  which  lie 
delivered  before  the  Academy,  and  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  to  a  much  greater  length 
our  enumeration  of  individuals  who,  smitten  by  the  love 
of  knowledge,  have  nobly  surmounted  the  impediments 
thrown  in  tbs  way  of  its  acquisition  by  an  humble  birth  or 
early  indigence.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
cases  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  under 
other  heads  of  the  subject  ;  but,  at  present,  we  may 
merely  mention  a  few  of  those  which  we  may  not  after¬ 
wards  find  so  convenient  an  occasion  of  noticing.  The 
celebrated  Italian  poet,  Metastasio,  was  the  son  of  a 
common  mechanic,  and  used  when  a  little  boy  to  sing  his 
extemporaneous  verses  about  the  streets.  The  father 
of  Haydn,  the  great  musical  composer,  was  a  wheel¬ 
wright,  and  filled  also  the  humble  occupation  of  sexton, 
while  Iris  mother  was  at  the  same  time  a  servant  in  the 
establishment  of  a  neighboring  nobleman. 

The  father  of  Opie,  the  pa’nter,  vTas  a  working 
carpenter  in  Cornwall.  The  following  is  the  account 
that  Dr.  Walcot,  better  known  by  bis  assumed  name  of 
Peter  Pindar,  gives,  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
discovered  the  uneducated  artist.  “  Being  on  a  visit  to 
a  relation  in  Cornwall,”  he  observes,  “  1  saw  either  the 
drawing  or  print  of  a  farm-yard  in  the  parlor,  and  after 
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looking  ai  it  slightly,  remarked  that  it  was  a  busy  scene, 
but  ill  executed.  This  point  was  immediately  contested 
by  a  she  cousin,  who  observed  that  it  was  greatly  admired 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  John  Opie,  a  lad  of  great 
genius.  Having  learned  the  place  of  the  artist’s  abode, 
1  immediately  sallied  forth,  and  found  him  at  the  bottom 
of  a  saw-pit,  cutting  wood  by  moving  the  lower  part  of 
an  instrument  which  was  regulated  above  by  another  per¬ 
son.  Having  inquired,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  if 
he  could  paint  ?  1  Can  you  paient  V  I  was  instantly 
answered,  from  below,  in  a  similar  accent  and  language, 
that  he  could  ‘  paient  Queen  Charlotte  and  Duke  Wil¬ 
liam,’  (William  Duke  of  Cumberland,)  ‘  and  Mrs.  Some¬ 
body’s  cot.’  A  specimen  was  immediately  shown  me, 
which  was  rude,  incorrect,  and  incomplete.  But,  when 
I  learned  that  he  was  sue!)  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  that 
he  got  up  by  three  o’clock  of  a  summer’s  morning,  to 
draw  with  chalk  and  charcoal,  T  instantly  conceived  that 
he  must  possess  all  that  zeal  necessary  for  obtaining  emi¬ 
nence.  A  gleam  of  hope  then  darted  through  ray  bosom  ; 
and  I  felt  it  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  his  labors  from 
eight-pence  or  a  shilling  to  a  guinea  a  day.  Actuated 
by  this  motive,  I  instantly  presented  him  with  pencils, 
colors,  and  canvass,  to  which  I  added  a  few  instructions.” 
After  some  time,  the  doctor  adds,  his  pupil  became  so 
celebrated  in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  obtained  as  much 
employment  as  he  could  undertake,  in  painting  heads  at 
half  a  guinea  each,  and  at  last  resolved  to  raise  his  price 
to  a  guinea.  He  afterwards  went  to  London,  and  at¬ 
tained  great  eminence  as  a  portrait  painter  ;  upon  which 
he  was  admitted  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  was  eventually  elected  Professor  of  Painting  in  that 
institution.  “  Born  in  a  rank  of  life,  in  which  the  road 
to  eminence  is  rendered  infinitely  difficult,”  says  another 
Academician,  speaking  of  Opie,  “unassisted  by  partial 
patronage,  scorning,  with  virtuous  pride,  all  slavery  and 
dependence,  he  trusted  alone  for  his  reward  to  the  force 
of  his  natural  powers,  and  to  welldirected  and  unremit¬ 
ting  study.  The  toils  and  difficulties  of  his  profession 
were  by  him  considered  as  matter  of  honorable  and  de- 
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lightful  contest  ;  and  it  might  be  said  of  him,  that  he  did 
not  so  much  paint  to  live,  as  live  to  paint. 

The  parents  of  Sebastian  Castalio,  the  elegant 
Latin  translator  of  the  Bible,  were  poor  peasants,  who 
lived  among  the  mountains  in  Dauphiny.  The  Abbe 
Ha  utefeuille,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  by  his  inventions  in  clock  and  watchmak¬ 
ing,  was  the  son  of  a  baker.  Parini,  the  modern  sa¬ 
tiric  poet  of  Italy7-,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  who  died 
when  he  was  in  his  boyhood,  and  left  him  to  be  the  only 
support  of  his  widowed  mother  ;  while,  to  add  to  his 
difficulties,  he  was  attacked  in  his  nineteenth  year  by  a 
paralysis,  which  rendered  him  a  cripple  for  life.  The 
parents  of  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  who  afterwards  rose 
to  be  Bishop  of  Worcester,  were  in  such  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  that  they  were  with  difficulty  able  to  keep  him 
at  school  till  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write  ;  and  he 
obtained  the  rest  of  his  education  by  walking  on  foot 
to  Oxford,  and  getting  employed  in  the  first  instance  as 
assistant  in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter  College,  in  which  so¬ 
ciety  he  remained  till  he  gradually  made  his  way  to  a 
fellowship.  The  father  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  great  ar¬ 
chitect,  who  built  the  Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall, 
and  many  other  wellknown  edifices,  was  a  clothworker  ; 
and  he  himself  was  also  destined  originally  for  a  mechani¬ 
cal  employment. 

Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  origin¬ 
ally  an  errand-boy  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  gradually 
acquired  the  elements  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law  by 
being  employed  to  copy  precedents.  Linnasus,  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  Botany,  although  the  son  of 
the  clergyman  of  a  small  village  in  Sweden,  was  for  some 
time  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  ;  and  was  only  rescued 
from  his  humble  employment  by  accidentally  meeting  one 
day  a  physician  named  Rothman,  who,  having  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  was  so  much  struck  with  his 
intelligence,  that  he  sent  him  to  the  university.  The 
father  of  Michael  Lomonosoff,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Russian  poets  of  the  last  century,  and  who  event- 
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ually  attained  the  highest  literary  dignities  in  his  own 
country,  was  only  a  simple  fisherman.  Young  Lomono- 
sofF  had  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  as  much  education 
as  enabled  him  to  read  and  write  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
running  away  from  his  father’s  house,  and  taking  refuge 
in  a  monastery  at  Moscow,  that  he  found  means  to  obtain 
an  acquaintance  with  the  higher  branches  of  literature. 
The  famous  Ben  Jonson  worked  for  some  time  as  a 
bricklayer  or  mason  ;  “and  let  not  them  blush,”  says 
Fuller,  speaking  of  this  circumstance  in  his  ‘English 
Worthies,’  with  his  usual  amusing,  but  often  expressive 
quaintness,  “  let  not  them  blush  that  have,  but  those  that 
have  not,  a  lawful  calling.  He  helped  in  the  building  of 
the  new  structure  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  when,  having  a  trowel 
in  his  hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket.” 

Peter  Ramus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
and  intrepid  thinkers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  childhood  as  a  shepherd,  and  obtained  his 
education  by  serving  as  a  lackey  in  the  College  of  Na¬ 
varre.  The  Danish  astronomer,  Longomontanus,  was 
the  son  of  a  laborer,  and,  while  attending  the  academical 
lectures  at  Wyburg  through  the  day,  was  obliged  to  work 
for  his  support  during  a  part  of  the  night.  The  elder 
David  Pareus,  the  eminent  German  Protestant  divine, 
who  was  afterwards  Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  was  placed  in  his  youth  as  an  apprentice,  first  with 
an  apothecary,  and  then  with  a  shoemaker.  Hans  Sachs, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  German  poets,  and 
a  scholar  of  considerable  learning,  was  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
and  served  an  apprenticeship,  himself,  first  to  a  shoemak¬ 
er,  and  afterwards  to  a  weaver,  at  which  last  trade,  indeed, 
he  continued  to  work  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  John 
Folcz,  another  old  German  poet,  was  a  barber.  Lucas 
Cornelisz,  a  Dutch  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  visited  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  was  patronised  by  that  monarch,  was  obliged,  while 
in  his  own  country,  in  order  to  support  his  large  family, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  cook. 

Dr.  Isaac  Maddox,  who,  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
became  bishop,  first  of  St.  Asaph,  and  then  of  Worces- 
i.  5  p.  K. 
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ter,  and  who  is  well  known  by  his  work  in  defence  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
lost  both  his  parents,  who  belonged  to  a  very  humble 
rank  of  life,  at  an  early  age,  and  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
placed  by  his  friends  with  a  pastry  cook.  The  late  Dr. 
Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  Lucasian  Profes¬ 
sor  of  the  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  who  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  that  univer¬ 
sity,  and  who  published  some  ingenious  papers  on 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  in  the  ‘  Philosophical 
Transactions,’  was  originally  a  weaver — as  was  also  his 
brother  Joseph,  the  wellknown  author  of  a  ‘  History  of 
the  Church.’  Of  the  same  profession  was  also,  in  his 
younger  days,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  White,  Professor 
of  Arabic  at  Oxford.  Casserio,  a  wellknown  Italian 
anatomist,  was  initiated  in  the  elements  of  medical  science 
by  a  surgeon  of  Padua,  with  whom  he  had  lived  origin¬ 
ally  as  a  domestic  servant.  John  Christian  Theden, 
who  rose  to  be  chief  surgeon  to  the  Prussian  army  under 
Frederick  II.,  had  in  his  youth  been  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor. 

The  celebrated  John  Hunter,  one  of  the  greatest 
anatomists  that  ever  lived,  scarcely  received  any  educa¬ 
tion,  whatever,  until  he  was  twenty  years  old.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1728,  in  Lanarkshire,  and,  being  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  ten,  and  the  child  of  his  father’s 
old  age,  would  seem  to  have  been  brought  up  with  the 
most  foolish  and  unfortunate  indulgence.  When  he  was 
only  ten  years  old,  his  father  died  ;  and  under  the  charge 
of  his  mother,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  left  to  act  as  he 
chose,  with  still  less  restraint  than  ever.  Such  was  his 
aversion  at  this  time  to  any  thing  like  regular  application, 
that  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  we  are  told,  he  had 
been  taught  even  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing  ; 
while  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  give  him  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin,  (according  to  the  plan  of  education  then 
almost  universally  followed,  in  regard  to  the  sons  of  even 
the  smallest  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland,)  was,  after  a 
short  space,  abandoned  altogether. 

Thus  he  grew  up,  spending  his  time  merely  in  country 
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amusements,  and  for  many  years  without  even  thinking, 
as  it  would  appear,  of  any  profession  by  which  he  might 
earn  a  livelihood.  It  was,  however,  found  necessary,  at 
last,  that  something  should  be  determined  upon  in  regard 
to  this  point  ;  for  the  family  estate,  such  as  it  was,  had 
gone  to  his  eldest  brother,  and  the  father  had  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  maintaining  John  any  longer  in  idleness.  So,  des¬ 
titute  as  he  was  of  all  literary  acquirements,  there  was  no 
other  resource  for  him,  except  some  business  that  would 
give  employment  to  his  hands  rather  than  his  head  ;  and 
one  of  his  sisters  having  married  a  cabinet-maker  or  car¬ 
penter,  in  Glasgow,  it  was  resolved  he  should  be  bound 
apprentice  to  his  brother-in-law.  With  this  person, 
accordingly,  he  continued,  for  some  time,  learning  to 
make  chairs  and  tables  ;  and  this  probably  might  have 
been,  for  life,  the  employment  of  the  genius  that  after¬ 
wards  distinguished  itself  so  greatly  in  one  of  the  most 
important  walks  of  philosophic  discovery,  but  for  cir¬ 
cumstances  which,  at  the  time  when  they  occurred,  were 
doubtless  deemed  unfortunate.  His  master  failed,  and 
John  was  left  without  any  obvious  means  of  pursuing 
even  the  humble  line  of  life  on  which  he  had  set  out. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

His  elder  brother,  William,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Hunter,  had  very  recently  settled  as  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  in  London  ;  but  had  already  begun  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  lecturer  and  anatomical  demonstrator.  To 
him,  John  determined  to  address  himself.  The  rumor 
of  the  one  brother’s  success  and  growing  reputation  had 
probably,  even  before  this  time,  awakened  something  of 
ambition  in  the  other,  with  a  wish  to  escape  from  the 
obscure  fortune  to  which  he  seemed  destined.  John 
now  wrote  to  his  brother,  offering  him  his  services  as  an 
assistant  in  his  dissecting  room,  and  intimating,  that  if  this 
proposal  should  not  be  accepted,  he  meant  to  enlist  in 
the  army.  Fortunately  for  science,  his  letter  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  way  he  wished.  On  his  brother’s  invita¬ 
tion  he  set  out  for  the  metropolis.  He  was  now  put  to 
work  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  requested  to  be 
employed.  His  brother,  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Everard 
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Home,  his  first  and  best  biographer,  gave  him  an  arm  to 
dissect,  so  as  to  display  the  muscles,  with  directions  how 
it  should  be  done  ;  and  the  performance  of  the  pupil, 
even  in  this  his  commencing  essay,  greatly  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  his  instructer.  The  doctor  then  put  into 
his  hands  another  arm,  in  which  all  the  arteries  were  in¬ 
jected,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  muscles,  were  to  be 
exposed  and  preserved.  So  satisfied  was  Dr.  Hunter, 
with  his  brother’s  performance  of  his  task,  that  he  assured 
him  he  would  in  time  become  an  excellent  anatomist,  and 
would  not  want  employment.  Perhaps,  although  we  do 
not  find  it  so  stated  by  any  of  his  biographers,  he  may 
have  felt  an  advantage,  in  making  these  preparations,  in 
the  habits  of  manual  dexterity  acquired  during  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  his  first  business. 

So  rapid,  at  all  events,  was  the  progress  which  he 
made  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  that  he  had  not  been  a 
year  in  London,  when  he  was  considered  by  his  brother 
as  qualified  to  teach  others,  and  was  attended  accordingly 
by  a  class  of  his  own.  His  talents,  and  the  patronagb 
of  his  brother,  together,  brought  him  now  every  day  more 
and  more  into  notice.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  purpose 
to  trace  the  progress  of  his  success  after  this  point.  We 
may  merely  remark,  that,  long  before  his  death,  he  had 
placed  himself,  by  universal  acknowledgement,  at  the 
head  of  living  anatomists ;  and  was  regarded,  indeed,  as 
having  done  more  for  surgery  and  physiology  than  any 
other  investigator  of  these  branches  of  science  that  had 
ever  existed. 

The  important  discoveries,  and  peculiar  and  most 
original  views,  by  which  John  Hunter  succeeded  in 
throwing  so  much  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  animal  life,  were  derived,  as  is  wellknown,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  extraordinary  zeal,  patience,  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  with  which  he  pursued  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy,  or  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals  as  compared  with  that  of  man.  To  this 
study,  he  devoted  his  time,  his  labor,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
his  fortune  ;  for  nearly  every  shilling  that  he  could  save 
from  his  professional  gains  was  expended  in  collecting 
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those  foreign  animals,  and  other  rare  specimens,  by  means 
of  which  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries.  When  his  income 
was  yet  far  from  being  a  large  one,  he  purchased  a  piece 
of  ground  at  Earls’  Court,  in  the  village  of  Brompton, 
and  built  a  house  on  it  to  serve  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
his  collections.  The  space  around  it  was  laid  out  as  a 
zoological  garden,  for  such  of  his  strange  animals  as  he 
kept  alive.  Even  when  most  extensively  engaged  in 
practice,  he  used  to  spend  every  morning,  from  sunrise 
till  eight  o’clock,  in  his  museum.  Yet,  in  addition  to  his 
private  practice,  and  a  very  long  course  of  lectures  which 
lie  delivered  every  winter,  he  had  for  many  years  to  per¬ 
form  the  laborious  duties  of  surgeon  to  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  and  deputy-surgeon-general  to  the  army, — su¬ 
perintending,  at  this  time,  also,  a  school  of  practical 
anatomy  at  his  own  house.  Still  he  found  leisure,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  avocations,  not  only  for  his  experiments 
upon  the  animal  economy,  but  for  the  composition  of  va¬ 
rious  works  of  importance,  and  for  taking  an  active  part 
both  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  had  been  early  elected  a  F ellow,  and  in  other  schemes 
for  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of  natural  knowledge. 
He  was  the  originator,  in  particular,  of  the  Lyceum  J\le- 
dicum  Londinense , — a  medical  society  comprising  many 
eminent  individuals,  which  met  at  his  lecture  rooms,  and 
rose  to  great  reputation.  That  he  might  have  time  for 
these  multiplied  objects  of  attention,  he  used  to  allow 
himself  to  sleep  only  four  hours  at  night,  and  an  hour  after 
dinner. 

In  order  to  procure  subjects  for  his  researches  in  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  his  practice  was  to  apply  to  the  keeper 
of  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  other  menageries  in  town,  for  the  bodies  of  such  of 
their  animals  as  died,  in  consideration  of  which  he  used 
to  give  them  other  rare  animals  to  exhibit,  on  condition 
of  also  receiving  their  remains  at  their  death.  His  friends 
and  former  pupils,  too,  were  wont  to  send  him,  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  subjects  for  his  favorite  investi¬ 
gations.  uIn  this  retreat,  (at  Brompton,)  he  had  col¬ 
lected,”  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  “many  kinds  of  animals 
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and  birds  ;  and  it  was  to  him  a  favorite  amusement  in  his 
walks  to  attend  to  their  actions  and  their  habits,  and  to 
make  them  familiar  with  him.  The  fiercer  animals  were 
those  to  which  he  was  most  partial,  and  he  had  several 
of  the  bull  kind  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
these,  was  a  beautiful  small  bull  he  had  received  from  the 
Queen,  with  which  he  used  to  wrestle  in  play,  and  enter¬ 
tain  himself  with  its  exertions  in  its  own  defence.  In 
one  of  these  conflicts,  the  bull  overpowered  him  and  got 
him  down ;  and  had  not  one  of  the  servants  accidentally 
come  by,  and  frightened  the  animal  away,  this  frolic 
would  probably  have  cost  him  his  life.”  On  another 
occasion,  “two  leopards,”  says  the  same  biographer, 
“that  were  kept  chained  in  an  outhouse,  had  broken  from 
their  confinement,  and  got  into  the  yard  among  some 
dogs,  which  they  immediately  attacked.  The  howling 
this  produced,  alarmed  the  whole  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Hunter  ran  into  the  yard  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
found  one  of  them  getting  up  the  wall  to  make  his  escape, 
the  other  surrounded  by  the  dogs.  He  immediately  laid 
hold  of  them  both,  and  carried  them  back  to  their  den  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  secured,  and  he  had  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  risk  of  his  own  situation,  he  was  so  much 
affected,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  fainting.” 

Mr.  Hunter  died  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  in 
1793.  After  his  death,  his  museum  was  purchased  by 
Parliament  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  ;*and 
it  is  now  deposited  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  It  is 
understood  to  contain  about  twenty  thousand  anatomical 
preparations,  which  are  arranged  so  as  (in  the  language 
of  S  ir  Everard  Home)  “to  expose  to  view  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  Nature,  from  the  most  simple  state  in  which  life 
is  found  to  exist,  up  to  the  most  perfect  and  most  com¬ 
plex  of  the  animal  creation — man  himself.”  The  extreme 
beauty  of  these  preparations  is  striking,  even  to  an  un¬ 
learned  eye  ;  and  their  scientific  value  is  such,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  collection  one  of  the  most  precious  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid 

*  About  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars. 
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monuments  of  labor,  skill,  and  munificence,  ever  raised 
by  an  individual. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that,  with  all  his  powers, 
this  wonderful  man  never  entirely  overcame  the  disad¬ 
vantages  entailed  upon  him  by  the  neglect  in  which  he 
had  been  allowed  to  spend  his  early  years.  He  used  to 
dwell,  we  are  told,  on  the  advantage  which  is  gained,  in 
clearness  of  conception,  by  committing  one’s  ideas  to 
writing  ;  comparing  this  process  to  the  taking  of  stock 
by  a  tradesman,  without  which  he  cannot  know,  with 
certainty,  either  what  he  has  or  what  he  wants.  Yet  he 
himself  continued,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  an  awkward, 
though  by  no  means  an  unpractised,  writer.  After  coming 
to  London,  he  entered  himself  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Ox¬ 
ford,  probably  with  the  view  of  being  able  to  maintain  at 
least  some  pretension  to  scholarship,  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  carried  his  assumption  of  the  academical 
character  much  farther.  He  attained  little  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  even  of  his  own  profession  ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happened,  indeed,  wTe  are  told,  that  upon 
communicating  a  supposed  discovery  of  his  own  to  some 
one  of  his  more  erudite  friends,  he  had  to  suffer  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  learning  that  the  same  thing  had  been 
already  found  out  by  some  other  wellknown  anatomist. 
But  he  felt  his  literary  deficiencies  chiefly  as  a  lecturer, 
the  capacity  in  which  his  more  regularly  educated  brother 
so  greatly  excelled.  It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Adams,  who 
has  written  a  life  of  John  Hunter,  that  he  always  used  to 
swallow  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  before  going  to  lecture. 
If  these  were  heavy  penalties,  however,  which  he  had  to 
pay  for  what  was  not  so  much  his  fault  as  that  of  others, 
the  eminence  to  which  he  attained,  in  spite  of  them,  is 
only  the  more  demonstrative  of  his  extraordinary  natural 
powers,  and  his  determined  perseverance. 

We  do  not  quote  these  names  as  those  of  individuals, 
the  single  or  chief  peculiarity  in  wdiose  history  is,  that 
they  commenced  life  in  a  low  station,  and  ended  it  in  a 
high,  or  a  higher,  one.  If  it  were  our  object  to  ex¬ 
emplify  either  the  freaks  of  fortune  in  lifting  humbly-born 
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men  to  the  upper  places  of  society,  or  that  particular  sort 
of  talent  or  dexterity  in  men  themselves,  which  fits  them 
to  battle  with  fortune,  and  in  either  way  to  elevate  them¬ 
selves  to  conspicuous  stations,  as  it  were  in  spite  and 
mockery  of  all  her  endeavors  to  keep  them  down — it 
would  be  easy  to  bring  together  an  assemblage  of  far  more 
extraordinary  and  surprising  instances  than  any  we  have 
yet  noticed,  of  such  good  luck  or  persevering  and  tri¬ 
umphant  ambition.  But  our  business  is  not  either  with 
mere  luck,  or  mere  ambition, — at  least  in  the  worldly 
acceptation  of  that  term.  If  some  of  the  individuals  we 
have  mentioned,  have  risen  to  great  wealth  or  high  civil 
dignities,  it  is  not  for  this  that  we  have  mentioned  them. 
We  bring  them  forward  to  show  that  neither  knowledge, 
nor  any  of  the  advantages  which  naturally  flow  from  it, 
are  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  those  who  have  been 
enabled  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  its  acquisition 
from  their  youth  upwards.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  this,  still  more  strikingly,  when  we  come  to  trace 
the  history  of  some  of  those  powerful  minds,  whose  very 
education  has  been  actually  their  own  work, — who,  with¬ 
out  even  the  assistance  of  a  master,  any  how  obtained, 
are  recorded  to  have  made  themselves  learned  scholars, 
or  able  philosophers,  or  accomplished  artists.  For  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  individuals  we  have  hitherto  enu¬ 
merated,  many  as  may  have  been  the  difficulties  they  have 
had  to  contend  with,  in  the  endeavor  to  procure  instruc¬ 
tion,  have  nevertheless  obtained  and  enjoyed,  at  last,  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  education.  Still,  the  love  of 
knowledge,  at  least,  must  have  sprung  up  in  many  of 
them  long  before  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  had  been 
found  ;  and  their  merit,  and  the  praise  due  to  them,  is, 
that,  surrounded,  as  they  were,  by  all  manner  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  discouragements,  they  rested  not  until  they 
had  fought  their  way  to  the  instruction  for  which  they 
longed.  Their  example  also  shows,  that  many  of  those 
impediments,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  altogether  pre¬ 
vent  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  are  impediments  only  to 
the  indolent  or  unaspiring,  who  make,  in  truth,  their 
poverty  or  their  low  station  bear  the  blame  which  ought 
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properly  to  be  laid  upon  their  own  irresolution  or  indif¬ 
ference.  It  was  not  wealth  or  ease  which  these  noble 
enthusiasts  sought  ;  it  was  the  bondage  and  degradation  of 
ignorance,  alone,  from  which  they  panted  to  emancipate 
themselves.  All  they  wanted,  was,  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge,  which  might  lift  them  to  a 
higher  station  in  society,  but  which  would  certainly  ele¬ 
vate  their  moral  and  intellectual  being,  and  furnish  them 
with  an  inexhaustible  multitude  of  gratifications,  such  as 
no  wealth,  no  station,  no  worldly  circumstances,  what¬ 
ever,  could  confer.  Some  of  them,  as  we  have  remark¬ 
ed,  even  continued  to  work  at  their  original  employments 
long  after  they  had  obtained  that  superior  education  w'hich 
might  have  entitled  them  to  aspire  to  a  higher  place  ;  and 
we  shall  have  to  quote  numerous  other  instances,  in  the 
sequel,  of  persons,  who,  although  possessed  of  the  high¬ 
est  mental  cultivation,  have  not  permitted  that  circum¬ 
stance  to  withdraw  them  even  from  occupations  that  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  very  uncongenial  to  literary 
tastes  and  habits. 

Looking  generally  upon  these  examples,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that  no  man  was  ever  induced  to  engage,  with  any 
degree  of  eagerness,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  by  the 
mere  hope  of  thereby  bettering  his  worldly  circumstances. 
That  may  have  sometimes  been  temptation  enough  to 
allure  an  individual  to  procure  for  himself  a  few  lessons 
in  arithmetic,  or  navigation,  or  any  of  those  kindred 
branches  of  education,  the  utility  of  which  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  ;  but  it  demands  a  much  stronger  and  more  deep- 
seated  excitement  to  sustain  the  mind  in  that  long  and 
earnest  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  alone  can  ever  lead 
to  intellectual  acquirements  of  any  lofty  order.  Such  a 
pursuit  will  never  be  entered  upon,  or  at  least  very  far 
proceeded  in,  by  any  one,  except  him  who  loves  know¬ 
ledge,  entirely  or  chiefly,  for  her  own  sake.  It  is  to  such 
a  person,  only,  that  we  hold  up  the  examples  of  Heyne, 
and  Winckelman,  and  the  other  illustrious  conquerors  of 
fortune  whom  we  have  named,  as  guides  and  encourage¬ 
ments.  To  none,  besides,  are  they  fitted  to  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  great  mass  of 
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the  population,  any  counselor  exhortation,  which  would 
attempt  to  raise  them  above  the  rank  in  which  they  have 
been  born  and  reared,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  totally  inoperative.  But  it  is  right,  that  the  individual 
who,  although  poor,  and  unknown,  and  uneducated,  longs 
for  education  as  his  chief  earthly  good,  and  feels  within 
himself  the  strength  and  resolution  to  undergo  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  should  be  shown,  by  the 
example  of  those,  who,  under  the  same  impulse,  have 
surmounted  difficulties  as  formidable  as  his  own,  that  no 
difficulties,  however  great,  are  any  reason  for  despair. 


NOTE. 

[In  the  two  preceding  chapters, we  have  seen  that  the 
intense  love  of  knowledge  has  burst  through  every  bar¬ 
rier,  and  triumphed  over  every  difficulty.  It  is,  however, 
specially  to  be  remarked,  that  these  cases  are  all  taken 
from  the  citizens  of  older  governments,  where  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  success  are  greater  than  with  us.  In  Europe, 
the  wages  of  labor  are  less,  the  cost  of  books  and  of  in¬ 
struction  is  greater,  and  the  difference  in  social  condition 
much  wider,  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  few  mechanical  trades, 
in  which  the  wages  of  labor  are  not  sufficient  to  support 
a  man  respectably,  and  yet  leave  a  very  considerable 
surplus.  This  one  fact  creates  avast  difference  between 
a  mechanic  in  this,  and  in  every  other  country.  This 
surplus,  he  may  suffer  to  accumulate  in  a  savings  bank, 
until  it  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote  a  portion  of 
time  for  study;  or  else,  he  may  use  it  as  he  earns  it,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Hence,  no  American,  who  has  a  trade,  need  despair  of 
being  a  learned  man,  if  he  really  and  heartily  and  perse- 
veringly  desire  it,  and  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and 
frugal. 

Again  ;  in  this  country,  instruction  of  every  kind  is 
procurable  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  wages  of  instruc¬ 
ted  are  less  than  those  of  most  other  men.  And,  be- 
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sides,  we  think  that  there  exists,  very  generally,  in  this 
country,  a  disposition  to  assist  young  men  in  obtaining 
an  education,  if  they  really  desire  assistance.  We  have 
never  known  a  young  man  of  energy,  talent,  and  perse¬ 
verance,  fail  of  obtaining  an  education,  who  honestly  and 
industriously  set  himself  about  it.  The  education  socie¬ 
ties,  though  intended  to  benefit,  exclusively,  theological 
students,  illustrate,  nevertheless,  the  feelings  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  on  this  subject. 

Again ;  the  differences  of  rank  and  social  condition 
are  less  in  this  than  in  any  other  country.  A  man  more 
readily  here,  than  elsewhere,  receives  the  reward  of  his 
toils.  If  he  have  acquired  knowledge,  he  is  not  obliged 
to  ask  admittance  to  the  walks  of  more  elevated  rank  ;  he, 
at  once,  if  in  other  respects  deserving,  finds  himself  in 
the  company  of  those  of  kindred  studies  with  himself. 

Hence  the  importance  of  the  remark  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  chapter.  Men  who  desire  knowledge,  are  by 
no  means  obliged  to  quit  their  ordinary  walks  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  order  to  obtain  it.  We  have  known  able  politi¬ 
cal  economists,  chemists,  mathematicians,  astronomers, 
among  men  who  were  pursuing  a  daily  and  laborious 
avocation.  Let  no  man  say,  I  am  a  mechanic,  a  trades¬ 
man,  and  I  cannot  be  learned.  This  is  the  language  of  the 
slothful  man,  who  saith,  “there  is  a  lion  in  the  way.” 
If  you  are  not  learned,  it  is  your  own  fault,  and  not  the 
fault  of  your  occupation.  That  very  occupation  will 
afford  you  time  and  means,  if  you  have  but  the  energy 
and  talent  to  improve  them.  Am.  Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Artists  rising  from  the  loicer  to  the  higher  Branches: — B. 
Cellini ;  Q.  Jifatsys;  Ibhetson ;  Kent ;  Towne  ;  Kirby; 
Schiavoni  ;  Hogarth;  Sharp;  Thew ;  Caslon.  Late 
Learners: — Cromwell ;  Sir  W.  Jones  ;  Cato  the  Cen¬ 
sor;  Alfred ;  JMoliere;  Sainte  Palaye;  Carter;  Valeri- 
anus  ;  Vondel ;  Pitot;  Paucton  ;  Ogilby.  note. 

There  is  one  mode,  in  which  ingenious  and  aspiring 
workmen  have  sometimes  raised  themselves  above  the 
trade  to  which  they  were  bred  ;  of  which  we  may  give  a  few 
examples,  as  it  does  not  imply  any  violent  abandonment  of 
their  original  occupation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises,  in 
some  degree,  naturally,  out  of  pursuits  into  which  it  has  led 
them.  We  allude  to  cases  of  the  mere  working  mechanic 
elevating  himself  into  an  artist,  in  a  department  kindred  to 
that  of  his  first  exertions  ;  and  cases  of  the  artist  him¬ 
self  making  his  way  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  department 
of  his  art.  Thus,  in  Italy  especially,  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  for  working  goldsmiths,  or  those  of  them  at 
least  who  have  been  employed  in  copying  designs  in  the 
metal,  to  carry  the  study  of  their  profession  so  far  as  to 
attain  proficiency  in  the  art  of  design  itself ;  and  some 
individuals,  thus  educated,  have  become  eminent  painters 
or  sculptors.  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  one  instance, 
who,  while  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  goldsmith,  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  not  only  of  chasing,  but  also  of 
drawing,  engraving,  and  statuary,  and  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  his  age  :  and  several 
others  might  be  mentioned.  Workers  in  gold  and  silver, 
however,  are  not  the  only  sort  of  smiths  who  have  in  this 
way  attained  to  a  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts.  The  old 
Dutch  painter,  Quintin  Matsys,  was  originally  a 
blacksmith  and  farrier,  on  which  account  he  is  often 
called,  the  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp ,  the  town  where  he 
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pursued  this  humble  vocation.  Having,  when  a  young 
man,  been  attacked  by  a  disorder,  which  left  him  too 
much  debilitated  to  return  to  the  heavier  work  of  his 
trade,  which  was  his  only  means  of  support,  for  himself 
and  a  widowed  mother,  he  was  forced  to  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fabrication  of  such  light  and  ornamental 
articles  as  it  was  then  fashionable  to  construct  of  wrought 
iron  ;  and  he  obtained  considerable  reputation,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  by  an  enclosure  and  covering  of  this  description, 
which  he  made  for  a  well,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  church  of  Antwerp.  He  began,  however,  at  length, 
to  find  even  such  work  as  this  too  laborious  ;  and  was  in 
great  difficulties  as  to  what  he  should  do,  when  the  thought 
occurred  to  him,  or  rather  to  one  of  his  friends,  that,  as 
he  had  shown  considerable  talent  for  the  art  of  design, 
in  many  of  the  ornamental  articles  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making,  it  might  be  worth  his  while  to  try  what 
he  could  accomplish  in  a  simple  style  of  drawing  :  for 
example,  in  painting  a  few  of  those  small  pictures  of 
saints,  which  were  wont  to  be  distributed  by  the  religious 
orders  of  the  city  to  the  people,  on  occasion  of  certain 
of  their  solemn  processions.  The  idea  was  adopted, 
and  Matsys  succeeded  in  his  new  attempt,  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  every  body. 

From  that  time,  painting  became  his  profession,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  so  much  zeal  and  success 
as  not  only  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  reputation  in  his 
own  day,  but  to  leave  several  works  which  are  still  held 
in  considerable  estimation.  Among  these,  is  one  at 
Windsor,  1  The  Misers,’  which  has  been  often  en¬ 
graved  ;  and  certainly  deserves  all  the  popularity  that  has 
so  long  been  attached  to  it.  It  consists  of  two  figures, 
eagerly  employed  in  counting  money.  The  extreme 
satisfaction  in  the  countenances  of  each  of  these  persons 
is  most  happily  expressed  ;  and  this  expression  indicates 
a  more  genial  feeling  than  belongs  to  the  character  of  the 
‘  Miser.’  The  probability  is,  that  the  picture  represents 
two  bankers,  or  usurers,  of  the  painter’s  city  ;  who  derive 
that  satisfaction  from  a  contemplation  of  their  riches — 
their  gold,  their  bills,  and  their  bonds — which  the  pos- 
i.  6  p.  K. 
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session  of  wealth  is  supposed  to  communicate  in  every 
situation.  The  accessories  of  the  picture — the  candle¬ 
stick,  the  rolls  of  paper,  the  parrot — are  delineated  with 
a  fidelity  rarely  excelled.  At  any  rate,  the  work  has 
excellence  enough  to  be  considered  the  clief-cTceuvre  of 
the  artist,  and  such  as  might  fairly  have  won  him  the 
hand  of  his  mistress — who  is  said  to  have  accepted  the 
“  painter,”  after  having  rejected  the  “  blacksmith.” 

The  late  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson  was  originally  a 
ship-painter;  but,  by  the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  became 
so  eminent  a  painter  of  landscapes,  that  Mr.  West  used 
to  compare  him  to  the  Dutch  Berghem,  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  his  country  has  produced  in  that  depart¬ 
ment.  William  Kent,  another  English  artist,  who 
practised  both  history  and  portrait  painting,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  but  is  better  known  for  his 
architectural  designs,  and  the  graceful  and  picturesque 
style  of  ornamental  gardening  which  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  in  England — had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his 
art  while  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  coach-painter. 
Francis  Towne,  a  landscape  painter  of  great  taste  and 
unrivalled  industry,  who  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  in 
the  exercise  of  that  art,  but  principally  as  a  teacher  of 
drawing,  commenced  bis  career  under  similar  auspices. 
John  Joshua  Kirby,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  drawings 
of  the  monumental  and  other  antiquities  of  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  and  was  elected  a  member  both  of  the  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies,  was  originally  a  house-painter. 
So  was  the  celebrated  Italian  painter,  Schiavone, whose 
parents  were  so  poor,  that  although  he  early  showed  a 
propensity  for  the  art  in  which  he  afterwards  so  eminently 
excelled,  they  were  unable  to  afford  him  any  better  ini¬ 
tiation  into  it ;  but  who,  even  in  this  humble  situation, 
cultivated  his  talents  with  so  much  success,  that  he  rec¬ 
ommended  himself,  by  his  performances,  to  the  notice  of 
the  great  Titian,  and  was  employed  by  him  to  paint  the 
ceilings  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark. 

The  famous  Hogarth  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
drawing,  while  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  an  engraving 
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silversmith;  and  commenced  his  professional  career  by 
engraving  coats  of  arms  and  shop-bills.  The  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Sharp,  whose  eccentricities  are  so  well  known,  but 
who  was  certainly  also  one  of  the  ablest  engravers  England 
ever  produced,  was  educated  only  to  the  subordinate 
branch  of  the  profession,  called  bright  engraving,  or  that 
which  is  occupied  with  such  articles  as  dog-collars  and 
door-plates.  Robert  Thew,  another  English  engraver 
of  eminence,  originally  employed  himself  merely  on  visiting 
cards  and  shop-bills.  Finally,  to  omit  other  instances  for 
the  present,  William  Caslon,  the  celebrated  type¬ 
founder,  began  life  only  as  an  engraver  of  the  ornaments  on 
gun-barrels ;  from  which  he  proceeded,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  attempt  cutting  letters  for  the  bookbinders. 
Some  of  his  performances  in  this  line  having,  we  are  told, 
been  accidentally  seen  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  printer,  that 
gentleman  sought  him  out ;  and,  after  forming  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him,  took  him  one  day  to  a  foundery  in  Barthol¬ 
omew  Close,  when,  after  having  shown  him  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  business,  he  asked  him  if  he  thought  he 
could  now  undertake  to  cut  types  himself.  Caslon  re¬ 
quested  a  day  to  consider  the  matter ;  and  then  answered 
that  he  thought  he  could.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Bowyer  and 
two  of  his  friends  advanced  him  a  small  capital ;  and 
with  no  other  preparation,  he  set  up  in  his  new  business. 
In  this  he  speedily  acquired  such  reputation,  that  instead 
of  the  English  printers  importing  their  types  any  longer 
from  Holland,  as  had  before  that  time  been  the  custom 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  those  cast  by  him  were 
frequently  exported  to  the  Continent. 

The  great  disadvantage  which  had  to  be  surmounted 
by  some  of  the  individuals  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
others  similarly  situated,  was  the  time  they  had  lost 
before  commencing  the  pursuit  to  which  they  eventually 
dedicated  themselves.  This  circumstance  involved  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  an  acquaintance,  sometimes,  even 
with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  their  art,  at  a 
period  of  life  when  their  habits  were  already  formed,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  aversion  contracted  for  what  we  may 
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call  the  discipline  of  apprenticeship  in  the  rudiments  of 
any  art  or  profession. 

Considerable  as  this  disadvantage  must  have  been,  we 
see  how  completely  it  was  overcome  by  their  persever¬ 
ance  and  honorable  ambition.  Thus,  in  another  field  of 
enterprise,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  never  fought  a 
battle  that  he  did  not  win,  was  forty-two  years  old  before 
he  entered  the  army;  and  his  contemporary,  (born,  in¬ 
deed,  the  same  year  with  himself,)  the  immortal  Blake, 
who  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  captains  and  pa¬ 
triots,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
system  of  naval  tactics,  adopted  after  his  time,  and  who 
was  the  first  commander  who  ventured  to  attack  a  battery 
with  ships,  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  when  he  first  went  to 
sea. 

In  the  pursuit,  too,  of  literature  and  science,  we  have 
many  instances  of  persons  who,  in  the  same  manner,  have 
become  schoolboys,  as  it  were,  in  their  manhood  or  old 
age  ;  and,  undismayed  by  the  reflection  that  their  spring, 
and  sometimes  their  summer  likewise,  of  life,  was  already 
spent  and  gone,  have  given  themselves,  with  as  much 
alacrity  of  heart,  to  the  work  of  that  education,  of  which 
circumstances,  or  their  own  heedlessness,  had  prevented 
the  earlier  commencement,  as  if  they  had  been  yet  as 
much  children  in  years  as  they  were  in  learning.  Life 
is  short,  certainly  ;  and  a  youth  lost  in  idleness  makes  a 
fearful  subtraction  from  its  scanty  sum  :  but  this  is  the 
true  way  to  repair  that  loss,  and  to  make  our  few  years 
many.  We  do  not  comprehend,  however,  among  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  acquisitions  made 
late  in  life,  all  such  as  may  have  merely  familiarized  them¬ 
selves  with  a  ncwv  branch  of  knowledge  after  the  regular 
period  of  education  was  over.  The  history  of  any  devo¬ 
tee  of  learning  is  the  history  of  a  series  of  acquisitions, 
which  terminates  only  with  his  life  itself ;  and  will  very 
often  embrace  much  that  may,  in  one  sense,  be  termed 
elementary  study,  even  in  its  latest  stages.  Thus,  the 
student  of  languages,  for  example,  if  he  proposes  to  sur¬ 
vey  any  considerable  portion  of  his  mighty  subject,  must 
lay  his  account  with  being  obliged  to  learn  vocabularies 
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and  grammar  rules  to  the  end  of  his  days.  That  won¬ 
derful  scholar,  Sir  William  Jones,  who,  in  addition  to 
to  great  acquirements  in  various  other  departments  of 
knowledge,  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  no  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  different  languages,  was  studying  the 
grammars  of  several  of  the  Oriental  dialects  up  to  within 
a  week  of  his  lamented  death.  At  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-third  year,  he  had  re¬ 
solved,  as  appears  from  a  scheme  of  study  found  among 
his  papers,  “  to  learn  no  more  rudiments  of  any  kind  ; 
but  to  perfect  himself  in,  first,  twelve  languages,  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  of  history,  arts, 
and  sciences.”  These  were  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  German,  and  English.  When  he  was  afterwards 
induced,  however,  from  the  situation  he  held  in  India,  to 
devote  himself  more  especially  to  Oriental  learning,  he 
extended  his  researches  a  great  way  even  beyond  these  am¬ 
ple  limits.  In  addition  to  the  tongues  already  enumerated, 
he  made  himself  not  only  completely  master  of  Sanscrit, 
as  well  as  less  completely  of  Hindostanee  and  Bengalee,  but 
to  a  considerable  extent  also  of  the  other  Indian  dialects, 
called  the  Tibetian,  the  Pali,  the  Phalavi,  and  the  Deri  ; 
to  which  are  to  be  added,  among  the  languages  which 
he  describes  himself  to  have  studied  least  perfectly,  the 
Chinese,  Russian,  Runic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Welsh.* 

It  is  only,  however,  when  an  individual  commences 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  his  maturer  years,  that 
we  are  entitled  to  quote  him  as  an  example  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  sort  of  perseverance  and  intrepidity  we  are  at  present 
considering.  Thus,  the  old  Roman,  Catc  the  Censor, 
in  all  respects  an  extraordinary  man,  showed  his  force  of 
character  very  strikingly,  by  setting  himself  to  learn 
Greek  in  his  old  age.  At  this  time,  the  study  of  this 
language  was  very  rare  at  Rome  ;  and  the  circumstance 
renders  the  determination  of  Cato,  and  his  success,  the 
more  remarkable.  In  so  far  as  his  native  literature  was 
concerned,  Cato  was,  before  this,  one  of  the  most  learned 

*  See  p.  107. 
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of  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  certainly  had  never  experi¬ 
enced  what  it  was  to  study  a  foreign  language  till  now. 

Alfred  the  Great — one  of  the  most  perfect  char¬ 
acters  in  history — affords  us  a  still  more  illustrious  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  may  be  done  by  those  who  are  not  only 
advanced  in  life  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  what  is  commonly  called  learning,  but  even  by 
those  whose  most  elementary  education  has  been  begun 
comparatively  late.  Alfred  had  reached  his  twelfth  year 
before  he  had  even  learned  his  alphabet ;  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  anecdote  is  told  of  the  occasion  on  which  he  was 
first  prompted  to  apply  himself  to  books.  His  mother, 
it  seems,  had  shown  him  and  his  brothers  a  small  volume, 
illuminated,  or  adorned,  in  different  places,  with  colored 
letters,  and  other  such  embellishments,  as  was  then  the 
fashion.  Seeing  it  excite  the  admiration  of  the  children, 
she  promised  she  would  give  it  to  him  who  should  first 
learn  to  read  it.  Alfred,  although  the  youngest,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  four,  perhaps,  who  had  spirit  even  to  at- 
atternpt  getting  possession  of  the  prize  on  such  conditions 
— at  least,  it  was  he  who  actually  won  it  ;  for  he  imme¬ 
diately,  we  are  told,  went  and  procured  a  teacher  for 
himself,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  assistance,  was 
able  to  perform  the  task  set  him  by  his  mother,  and  to 
claim  the  promised  reward.  Yet  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  long  while  after  this,  before  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
his  acquirements  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  literature. 

The  miseries  to  which  his  kingdom  was  for  so  many 
years  exposed  from  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
incessant  labors  and  privations  to  which  he  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  compelled  to  submit,  left  him  no  leisure,  till  he 
had  passed  at  least  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  to  im¬ 
prove  his  acquaintance  with  books  ;  and  even  after  he 
had  regained  his  throne,  and  reestablished  his  country  in 
peace  and  independence,  he  had  nearly  as  many  impedi¬ 
ments  to  contend  with,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  necessary  instructers.  Nearly  all  those 
possessed  of  any  degree  of  learning,  had  either  disap¬ 
peared,  or  been  destroyed,  during  the  late  confusions. 
Alfred  himself  informs  us,  that  when  he  came  to  the 
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throne,  he  knew  but  few  priests  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  not  one  to  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
who  could  translate  the  Latin  prayers  of  the  Church-ser¬ 
vice.  By  searching  about,  however,  in  all  directions, 
and  sending  to  foreign  countries  for  what  his  own  could 
not  supply,  he  at  last  collected  at  his  court  some  of  the 
ablest  men  whom  that  dark  age  afforded  ;  and  he  set 
himself  immediately  to  profit  by  their  instructions,  with  a 
docility  and  zeal  that  never  can  be  enough  admired.  In 
spite  of  all  his  public  duties  and  cares,  and  a  tormenting 
disease,  which  scarcely  ever  left  him  a  moment  of  rest,  it 
was  his  custom,  we  are  told,  day  and  night,  to  employ  his 
whole  leisure  time,  either  in  reading  books  himself,  or  in 
having  them  read  to  him  by  others.  Still,  however,  al¬ 
though  he  used  to  have  such  Latin  books,  as  he  could 
procure,  interpreted  to  him  by  his  learned  friends,  his  na¬ 
tive  language  was,  for  a  long  time  after  this  period,  the 
only  one  he  knew.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  by  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Asser,  one  of  his  instructers,  who  has  left  us  a 
very  interesting  biography  of  his  royal  pupil,  that  he  had 
reached  his  thirty-ninth  year  before  he  began  to  attempt 
translating  any  thing  from  the  Latin  tongue  himself.  He 
and  Asser,  we  are  informed,  were  one  day  conversing 
together,  as  usual,  when  the  latter  taking  occasion  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  quotation  from  a  particular  author,  the  king  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  passage,  that  he  desired  it  might 
be  immediately  inscribed  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves  of  a 
small  religious  manual,  which  he  was  wont  to  carry  about 
with  him  in  his  bosom.  This  became  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  collection  of  favorite  sentences  from  the  Latin 
writers,  which  Alfred,  ever  aspiring  after  excellence, 
soon  became  ambitious  to  be  able  to  peruse  himself ;  and 
so  proceeded  at  once  to  the  acquirement  of  the  language 
in  which  they  were  written.  In  no  long  time,  he  attained 
to  a  great  proficiency  in  his  new  study,  as  several  transla¬ 
tions  from  Latin  authors,  which  he  has  left  behind  him, 
abundantly  testify.  Among  these,  are  a  version  of  Boe¬ 
thius’s  1  Consolations  of  Philosophy,’  which  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  exceedingly  interesting,  by  the  introduction  into 
the  original  work  of  many  new  ideas  and  illustrations  of 
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his  own  ;  and  another  of  Orosius’s  4  Ancient  History  and 
Geography,’  in  which  he  inserts  a  very  curious  account 
of  a  voyage  made,  in  that  age,  towards  the  North  Pole, 
by  a  Norwegian,  which  he  expressly  states  he  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  navigator  himself. 

The  celebrated  French  dramatist,  Moliere,  could 
only  read  and  write  very  indifferently  when  he  was  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  It  had  been  intended  that  he  should 
follow  the  profession  of  his  father,  who  was  an  uphol¬ 
sterer ;  but,  upon  being  taken,  on  one  occasion,  about 
the  time  we  have  mentioned,  by  his  uncle,  to  the  theatre, 
his  passion  for  literature  was  so  much  excited,  that  he 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  going  to  college,  to  which  he 
was,  accordingly,  soon  after  sent.  Another  wellknown 
French  writer,  Sainte  Palaye,  the  author  of  the 
4  History  of  the  Troubadours,’  had,  from  the  delicacy  of 
his  health,  been  so  much  indulged  by  his  mother,  that  he 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  his  fifteenth  year,  before  begin¬ 
ning  either  Greek  or  Latin  ;  but  his  progress,  afterwards, 
was  so  rapid,  that  he  abundantly  made  up  for  the  time  he 
had  lost.  Dr.  Carter,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Miss 
Carter,  had  been  originally  intended  for  a  grazier,  and 
only  began  his  studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty. 
He  eventually,  however,  became  a  distinguished  scholar  ; 
and  gave  his  daughters  a  learned  education. 

Valeriano  Bolzani,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  better  known  by  the  Latinized 
name  of  Joannes  Pif.rius  Yalerianus,  (the  epithet 
Pierius  having  been  given  him  by  one  of  his  masters,  in 
allusion  to  the  Greek  term,  Pierides ,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  muses,)  was  fifteen  years  old,  before  he  began  to 
learn  to  read  ;  his  parents,  indeed,  having  been  so  poor, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  commence  life  as  a  domestic  ser¬ 
vant.  He  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  elegant  scholars  of  his  time,  and  wrote  many  books, 
several  of  which  are  still  well  known  and  esteemed,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  curious  treatise  on  the  misfortunes  of  literary 
men,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  ;  the  last  edition 
having  been  brought  out  at  Geneva,  in  1821,  under  the 
care  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  Yalerianus  merits  par- 
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ticular  commemoration  in  literary  history,  on  another 
account — for  his  disinterestedness,  namely,  in  refusing  the 
bishoprics  of  Capo  d’Istria  and  Avignon,  when  pressed 
upon  his  acceptance  by  his  patron,  Pope  Clement  VII., 
in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature. 

Jo o st  Van  den  Vondel,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  names  in  Dutch  poetry,  and  the  author  of  works 
which  fill  nine  quarto  volumes,  commenced  learning  Latin 
only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  Greek  not  till  some 
years  afterwards.  Vondel,  like  many  of  the  other  literary 
men  of  Holland,  had  begun  life  as  a  commercial  man,  and 
originally  kept  a  hosier’s  shop  at  Amsterdam  ;  but  he 
gave  up  the  management  of  his  business  to  his  wife,  when 
he  commenced  his  career  as  an  author.  He  died  in  ex¬ 
treme  old  age,  in  1679,  after  having  occupied,  during  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  the  very  highest  place  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  country. 

The  French  mathematician,  Henry  Pitot,  was  the 
author  of  several  ingenious  works,  and  particularly  of  a 
treatise  on  the  management  of  vessels  at  sea.  This  book 
was  long  adopted  by  the  French  government,  as  the  text¬ 
book  for  the  instruction  of  the  navy  ;  and,  being  translated 
into  English,  procured  the  w'riter  the  honor  of  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society.  Yet  he  had  reached  his  twen¬ 
tieth  year  before  he  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  learn¬ 
ing.  About  this  period  of  his  life,  wdien  he  used  to  spend 
his  time  only  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  he  chanced, one 
day,  upon  going  into  a  bookseller’s  shop,  to  open  a  vol¬ 
ume  on  geometry,  the  figures  in  which  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  excited  his  curiosity  so  much,  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  study  the  work.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
his  fondness  both  for  mathematics  and  for  reading ; 
and  he  soon  grew  so  much  attached  to  his  new  occupa¬ 
tion,  that  he  abandoned  bis  old  habits  entirely,  and  now 
spent  every  hour  in  study,  or  in  watching  the  stars,  by 
means  of  instruments  of  his  own  invention,  from  the  top 
of  an  old  tower  in  his  father’s  house.  This  mode  of 
employing  his  time,  obtained  for  him,  at  first,  it  is  said, 
among  his  ignorant  and  astonished  neighbors,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  magician.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  his 
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father  to  complete  his  studies  at  Paris,  where  he  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Reaumur,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  (whose 
work  on  insects  is  still  one  of  the  most  philosophical 
guides  to  the  student  of  entomology,)  and  the  inventor  of 
the  thermometer  known  by  his  name ;  and  he  soon  be¬ 
came,  under  Reaumur’s  guidance,  an  adept  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  of  his  favorite  science.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  however,  and  shows  at  once  his  ardor  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  penalty  he  was  long 
afterwards  obliged  to  pay  for  his  early  negligence,  that 
he  actually  submitted,  when  more  than  fifty  years  old,  to 
take  his  first  lessons  in  Latin  from  his  son’s  tutor,  in  Gr- 
der  to  be  able  to  read  some  mathematical  works,  written 
in  that  language,  wdiich  he  wished  to  consult. 

Another  French  mathematician,  the  ingenious  Pauc- 
ton,  whose  ‘  Metrology,’  or  treatise  on  weights  and 
measures,  although  first  published  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  is  still  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  extant, 
had,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  scarcely  received 
any  education  at  all,  till  after  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year.  He  was  at  last  noticed  by  a  charitable  ecclesiastic, 
who  gave  him  lessons  for  about  two  years ;  after  which, 
he  completed  his  studies  at  Nantz.  Paucton  eventually 
obtained  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Strasburg ; 
but  his  labors  here  must  have  been  but  indifferently 
recompensed,  for,  when  the  city  was  threatened  with  a 
blockade  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  magistrates  had  issued 
orders  that  every  inhabitant  wdio  could  not  supply  himself 
beforehand  with  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions  for  the 
siege,  should  quit  the  place,  Paucton,  being  too  poor  to 
afford  the  necessary  outlay,  was  obliged  to  take  his  de¬ 
parture  with  his  wife  and  three  children.  He  was  after¬ 
wards,  however,  patronised  by  the  French  government  ; 
and  had  the  prospect  of  passing  his  latter  days  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances,  when  he  died,  in  1798,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two. 

We  shall  at  present  mention  only  another  example. 
John  Ogilby,  the  wellknown  translator  of  Homer, 
was  originally  a  dancingmaster.  He  had  apprenticed 
himself  to  that  profession,  on  finding  himself  reduced  to 
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depend  upon  his  own  resources,  by  the  imprisonment  of 
his  father  for  debt  in  the  King’s  Bench.  Having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  pursuit,  he  was  very  soon  able  to  release 
his  father,  which  he  did,  very  much  to  his  credit,  with 
the  first  money  he  procured.  An  accident,  however, 
put  an  end  to  his  dancing,  and  he  was  left  again  without 
any  permanent  means  of  subsistence.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  open  a  small  thea¬ 
tre  in  Dublin  ;  but  just  when  he  had  fairly  established  it, 
and  had  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  succeed,  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1641  broke  out,  and  not  only  swept  away  all  his 
little  property,  but  repeatedly  put  even  his  life  in  jeop¬ 
ardy. 

He  at  last  found  his  way  back  to  London,  in  a  state 
of  complete  destitution  ;  but  although  he  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  regular  education,  he  had  before  this  made  a 
few  attempts  at  verse-making,  and  in  his  extremity  he 
bethought  him  of  turning  his  talent  in  this  way,  which 
certainly  was  not  great,  to  some  account.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  commenced  his  studies,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  through  the  liberal  assistance 
of  some  members  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
although  then  considerably  above  forty  years  of  age,  he 
made  such  progress  in  Latin,  that  he  was  soon  consid¬ 
ered  in  a  condition  to  undertake  a  poetical  translation  of 
Virgil.  This  work  made  its  appearance  in  the  year 
1650.  A  second  edition  of  it  was  printed  a  few  years 
after,  with  great  pomp  of  typography  and  embellishments. 
Such  was  its  success,  that  the  industrious  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  translator  actually  proceeded,  although  now  in  his 
fifty-fourth  year,  to  commence  the  study  of  Greek,  in 
order  that  he  might  match  his  version  of  the  .Eneid  by 
others  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  In  due  time,  both 
appeared  ;  and  Ogilby,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  estab¬ 
lished  himself  a  second  time  in  Dublin,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  new  theatre,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater 
prosperity  than  ever,  when,  having  unfortunately  disposed 
of  his  Irish  property,  and  returned  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  London,  just  before  the  great  fire  of  1666,  he 
was  left  by  that  dreadful  event  once  more  entirely  desii- 
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tute.  With  unconquerable  courage  and  perseverance, 
however,  he  set  to  work  afresh  with  his  translations  and 
other  literary  enterprises  ;  and  was  again  so  successful  as 
to  be  eventually  enabled  to  rebuild  his  house  which  had 
been  burned  down,  and  to  establish  a  printing  press  ;  in 
the  employment  of  which  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
indulging  that  taste  for  splendid  typography,  to  which  his 
first  works  had  owed  so  much  of  their  success.  He  was 
now  also  appointed  cosmographer  and  geographic  printer 
to  Charles  II,;  and  at  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
terminated  a  life,  remarkable  for  its  vicissitudes,  and 
not  uninstructive  as  an  evidence  both  of  the  respectable 
proficiency  in  literature  which  may  be  acquired  by  those 
who  begin  their  education  late  in  life,  and  also  of  what 
may  be  done  by  a  stout  heart  and  indefatigable  activity 
in  repairing  the  worst  injuries  of  fortune.  Ogilby  was 
no  great  poet,  although  his  translations  were  very  popu¬ 
lar  when  they  first  appeared  ;  but  his  Homer,  we  ought 
to  mention,  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  books 
that  kindled  the  young  imagination  of  Pope,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
describes  the  poetry  of  his  predecessor  and  early  favor¬ 
ite  as  u  too  mean  for  criticism.” 


NOTE. 

[In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  perceive  that  many  men 
who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  the  higher  walks  of  the 
arts,  commenced  their  career  with  a  more  common  branch 
of  the  same  profession.  Thus  a  goldsmith  became  a 
sculptor,  a  ship  painter  becomes  a  landscape  painter,  a 
house  painter  an  architect.  In  this,  there  is  a  manifest 
advantage.  He  wdio  proceeds  from  one  department  of 
a  profession  to  another,  carries  with  him  much  available 
knowledge.  Hence,  a  large  portion  of  his  previous  life 
will  in  this  case  be  useful,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost.  Let  every  one,  who  aspires  to  a  change  in 
his  condition,  first  inquire  whether  he  may  not  accom- 
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plish  all  he  wishes  by  pursuing,  in  some  other  form,  the 
occupation  in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

We  also  perceive,  that  men  may  arrive  at  very  high 
intellectual  eminence,  though  they  commence  their  ca¬ 
reer  of  improvement  late  in  life.  To  those  mentioned 
in  the  text,  may  be  added  many  others.  It  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  name  T.  Scott,  the  author  of  the  ‘Commen¬ 
tary,’  Dr.  Carey,  the  late  eminent  missionary  in  India, 
Dr.  Buchanan,  author  of  ‘  Christian  Researches,’  Ro¬ 
ger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  our  country,  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
whose  names  almost  every  one  can  recall  at  the  instant 
to  recollection.  Am.  Ed.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

Early  Age  of  Great  Men.  Short  Term  of  their  Lives: 
— Neivton ;  Gregory ;  Torricelli ;  Pascal ;  Cowper ; 
Wyatt ;  Surrey  ;  Sydney  ;  Beaumont ;  Otway  ;  Col¬ 
lins ;  Burns ;  Byron;  Mozart;  Raphael;  Correggio ; 
Politian ;  Mirandola. 

Considerable  as  are  the  disadvantages  which  those 
persons  have  to  contend  with  who  begin  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  books  only  late  in  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  chances  of  the  race 
are  not  against  them.  The  time  they  have  lost,  and  are 
anxious  to  redeem,  of  itself  gives  a  stimulus  that  will 
make  up  for  many  disadvantages.  Then,  although  they 
have  not  yet  learned  much  from  books,  they  have  never¬ 
theless  learned  of  necessity  a  great  deal  from  other  sources ; 
and  they  come  to  their  studies,  too,  with  faculties,  which, 
if  not  quite  so  pliant  as  those  of  childhood,  have  much 
more  vigor  and  comprehension.  And  as  for  the  com¬ 
parative  shortness  of  the  space  which  they  may  reasonably 
count  upon,  as  being  still  left  to  them  for  their  new  pur- 
i.  7  p.  K. 
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suit,  we  would  remark  that  in  a  right  view  of  the  subject, 
this  is  truly  a  little  matter. 

Between  the  ultimate  point  of  discovery,  and  the  place 
we  now  occupy,  the  steps  are  so  inconceivably  many, 
that  they  may  be  truly  described  as  interminable.  So 
far  as  we  have  experience,  or  can  conceive,  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  an  expanse  ever  widening  before  us  and  around 
us.  Its  horizon  seems  not  only  always  as  distant  as  ever, 
but  always  becoming  more  distant  the  more  we  strive  to 
approach  it.  For  every  one  discovery,  is  merely  the 
opening  of  a  road  to  other  discoveries  ;  and  the  lifting 
of  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  new  eminence,  from  which 
we  see  a  broader  domain  than  before,  both  of  the  known 
and  of  the  unknown.  It  is  the  attainment  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  portion  of  knowledge,  only,  that  even  the 
longest  life  can  compass  ;  and  the  shortest  is  sufficient 
for  the  attainment  of  some  portion.  In  other  words,  the 
pleasure,  belonging  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is 
one  which  all  may  enjoy,  who  choose  ;  let  the  time  of 
life  at  which  they  commence  the  pursuit  of  it  be  what  it 
may.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  to  be  allured  by 
this  temptation,  it  matters  not,  as  we  have  said,  whether 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  of  our 
days,  when  we  would  yield  ourselves  up  to  its  influence. 

•>  If  we  were  even  certain  that  we  had  but  a  few  years 
longer  to  live,  it  would  still  offer  the  most  delightful  as 
well  as  the  most  ennobling  of  all  occupations,  for  what 
leisure  we  could  spare  from  other  duties. 

Such  considerations  we  would  address  to  the  generality 
of  those,  whose  attention  may  not  have  been  attracted  to 
literature  till  late  in  life.  But  even  to  him  who  feels 
within  himself  the  ambition,  and  something  of  the  power, 
of  high  intellectual  achievement,  and  only  regrets  that  so 
many  of  his  years  have  been  lost,  in  other  pursuits,  before 
he  has  had  any  opportunity  of  turning  to  this,  we  would 
say  that  the  field  in  which  belongs  to  distinguish  himself 
is  still  open  for  his  admission,  and  its  best  prizes  waiting 
to  be  won  by  him,  if  only  his  ardor  and  courage  do  not 
fail.  When  there  is  a  real  superiority  of  faculties,  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  has  often  been  accomplished,  even 
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in  a  very  few  years  devotedly  given  to  the  pursuit  of 
eminence.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived, 
have  either  died  early,  or  might  have  done  so  without 
materially  diminishing  their  fame.  Newton,  himself, 
had  completed  many  of  his  grand  discoveries,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  of  them,  before  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-fifth  year  ;  and,  although  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
may  be  said  to  have  finished  all  that  was  brilliant  in  his 
career,  at  the  early  period  of  forty-five.  After  this,  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  he  wrote  nothing,  except  some 
further  explanations  and  developements  of  what  he  had 
previously  published. 

But  to  go  to  other  great  names  :  James  Gregory, 
the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  was 
suddenly  struck  blind,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  while 
observing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  died  a  few  days 
after.  Torricelli,  whose  famous  discovery  of  the 
barometer  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  had  de¬ 
servedly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  in  every  respect 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  philosophers  of  his  time,  after 
the  world  had  lost  the  illustrious  Galileo,  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine.  Pascal,  who  first  showed  the  true  use 
and  value  of  Torricelli’s  discovery,*  and  who  has  ever 
been  accounted,  for  his  eminence,  both  in  science  and  in 
literature,  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  France,  as  he  would 
have  been  of  any  country  in  which  he  had  appeared,  was 
cut  off  at  the  same  early  age.  Nay,  in  his  case,  the 
wonder  is  greater  still  ;  for  he  passed  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  life,  as  is  well  known,  in  almost  uninterrupted  ab¬ 
stinence  from  his  wonted  intellectual  pursuits.  Under 
the  influence  of  certain  religious  views,  operating  upon 
a  delicate  and  excitable  temperament,  and  a  frame  ex¬ 
hausted  by  long  ill-health  and  hard  study,  he,  most  mis- 
takingly,  conceived  these  pursuits  to  be  little  better  than 
an  abuse  of  his  time  and  faculties — as  if  it  were  criminal 
in  man  to  employ  those  powers  which  his  Creator  has 
given  him,  in  a  way  so  well  fitted  to  purify  and  elevate 
his  nature,  and  to  fill  him  with  sublimer  conceptions, 
both  of  the  wonderful  universe  around  him,  and  of  the 
*  See  page  21. 
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Infinite  Mind  that  formed  it.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  however,  that  it  was  during  this  period  of  depression 
and  seclusion,  that  he  wrote  and  published  his  celebrated 
‘  Provincial  Letters,’  an  attack  upon  the  casuistry  of  the 
Jesuits,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  a  work  not  only  distin¬ 
guished  by  all  that  is  admirable  in  style  and  reasoning, 
but  abounding  in  the  most  exquisite  wit  and  humor,  which 
the  splendid  enthusiast  intermingles  with  his  dexterous 
and  often  eloquent  argumentation,  apparently  with  as 
much  light-heartedness,  and  as  natural  an  ease,  as  if  he 
had  been  one,  the  flow  of  whose  spirits  had  scarcely  yet 
known  what  it  was  to  be  disturbed  either  by  fear  or  sor¬ 
row.  So  false  a  thing,  often,  is  the  show  of  gayety — or 
rather  so  mighty  is  the  power  of  intellectual  occupation 
— to  make  the  heart  forget,  for  the  time,  its  most  prevail¬ 
ing  griefs,  and  to  change  its  deepest  gloom  to  sunshine. 

Thus,  too,  it  was,  that  Cowper  owed,  to  his  literary 
efforts,  almost  the  only  moments  of  exemption  he  en¬ 
joyed,  from  a  depression  of  spirits  extremely  similar,  both 
in  its  origin  and  effects,  to  that  under  which  Pascal  labor¬ 
ed  ;  and,  while  the  composition  of  his  great  poem,  ‘  The 
Task,’  and  his  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
suspended,  even  for  months  and  years,  the  attacks  of  the 
disease,  his  inimitable  ‘  John  Gilpin,’  for  a  shorter  in¬ 
terval,  absolutely  transformed  his  melancholy  into  riotous 
merriment.  Cowper  affords  us,  also,  another  example  of 
how  much  may  be  done  in  literature,  and  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  high  name  in  one  of  its  highest  departments, 
even  by  the  dedication  to  it  of  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  a  lifetime.  He  had  received  a  regular  educa¬ 
tion;  but,  after  leaving  school,  threw  away  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  his  life  almost  in  doing  nothing.  When 
the  first  volume  of  his  poems  appeared,  the  author  was 
above  fifty  years  old  ;  and  it  was  after  this,  that  all  his 
more  celebrated  pieces  were  written — and  that,  too,  al¬ 
though  the  eighteen  years  that  intervened  before  his  death 
were,  in  regard  to  both  his  body  and  mind,  little  better 
than  “  a  long  disease.” 

Many  of  our  other  poets,  likewise,  whose  names  are 
imperishable,  have  had  but  a  brief  term  of  life  allowed 
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them  in  which  to  achieve  their  fame.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  and  Lord  Surrey,  the  great  refiners  of  our 
language  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  poets,  after  Chaucer,  whose  works  can  be  said  still  to 
survive,  died,  the  former  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and 
the  latter  on  the  scaffold,  the  last  victim  of  Henry’s  des¬ 
potism,  at  that  of  thirty-one.  The  gallant  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  the  author  of  various  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
but  best  known  by  his  celebrated  pastoral  romance,  ‘The 
Arcadia,’  fell  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  his  thirty-second  year.  Francis  Beaumont,  the 
dramatic  poet,  whose  works,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Fletcher,  form,  indeed,  the  second  glory  of  the  English 
drama,  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  Otway 
had  written  his  ‘Orphan’  and  his  ‘Venice  Preserved,’ 
as  well  as  nearly  all  his  other  pieces,  before  he  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  age  of  thirty-one  ;  and  he  died,  in  extreme  penury, 
the  consequence,  in  a  great  measure,  of  his  irregular  and 
dissolute  habits,  at  thirty-four.  Collins  first  published 
his  odes,  many  of  which  are  among  the  most  exquisite 
in  the  language,  when  only  twenty-six,  and  was  but  ten 
years  older  when  he  died.  Finally,  Burns  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  and  Byron  at  that  of  thirty-six.  Yet 
these  are  all  names  that  will  never  die. 

We  will  mention  only  a  very  few  more,  distinguished 
in  other  departments  of  art  or  literature,  who  died  very 
young,  when  compared  with  the  impression  they  have 
produced  on  the  world.  The  great  musical  composer, 
Mozart,  was  a  wonderful  instance  of  precocity,  as  well 
as  of  surpassing  genius.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five,  after  a  career  of  unrivalled  splendor,  and  the 
production  of  a  succession  of  works  which  have  left  him 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  without  an  equal,  among  either 
his  predecessors  or  those  who  have  come  after  him. 
Mozart’s  devotion  to  his  art,  and  the  indefatigable  industry 
with  which,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  powers, 
he  gave  himself  to  its  cultivation,  may  read  an  instructive 
lesson,  even  to  far  inferior  minds,  in  illustration  of  the 
true  and  only  method  for  the  attainment  of  excellence. 
From  his  childhood  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  Mozart 
7* 
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was  wholly  a  musician.  Even  in  his  earliest  years  no 
pastime  had  ever  any  interest  for  him  in  which  music  was 
not  introduced.  His  voluminous  productions,  to  enu¬ 
merate  even  the  titles  of  which,  would  occupy  no  little 
space,  are  the  best  attestation  of  the  unceasing  diligence 
of  his  maturer  years.  He  used,  indeed,  to  compose 
with  surprising  rapidity  ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  a  rapid  composer  :  for,  so  delicate  was  his 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  that  he  was  never  satisfied  with 
any  one  of  his  productions  until  it  had  received  all  the 
perfection  he  could  give  it,  by  the  most  minute  and  ela¬ 
borate  correction.  Ever  striving  after  higher  and  higher 
degrees  of  excellence,  and  existing  only  for  his  art,  he 
scarcely  suffered  even  the  visible  approach  of  death  to 
withdraw  him  for  a  moment  from  his  beloved  studies. 
“  During  the  last  months  of  his  life,”  says  an  anonymous 
writer,*  “though  weak  in  body,  he  was  ‘full  of  the 
god,’  and  his  application,  though  indefatigable,  could  not 
keep  pace  with  his  invention.  ‘  11  Flauto  Magico,’  ‘  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,’  and  a  requiem,  which  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  finish,  were  among  his  last  efforts.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  requiem,  in  the  decline  of  his  bodily  powers, 
and  under  great  mental  excitement,  hastened  his  dissolu¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  seized  with  repeated  fainting  fits,  brought 
on  by  his  extreme  assiduity  in  writing,  in  one  of  which 
he  expired.  A  few  hours  before  his  death  took  place, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘  Now  I  begin  to  see  what 
might  be  done  in  music.’  ” 

In  the  sister  art  of  painting,  the  great  Raphael,  whose 
works  astonish  not  more  by  their  excellence  than  their 
number,  lived  only  till  he  was  thirty-seven,  dying,  like 
Shakspeare,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  His  dis¬ 
tinguished  contemporary,  Correggio,  was  only  two  or 
three  years  older,  when,  having  completed  his  great 
W’ork,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is 
painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Parma,  he  suddenly  met  with  his  death,  under  circum¬ 
stances  never  to  be  remembered  without  sorrow.  So 
ignorantly,  we  are  told,  was  his  masterly  performance 

*  In  Gorton’s  ‘Biographical  Dictionary.’ 
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appreciated  by  the  canons,  his  employers,  that  they  not 
only  refused  the  unfortunate  artist  the  price  that  had 
been  agreed  upon,  but  paid  him  five  hundred  crowns, 
which  was  all  they  would  allow,  in  copper.  Correggio 
was  carrying  home  this  money  to  his  family,  who  were 
living  in  great  poverty  in  a  neighboring  village,  when, 
overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  weight  of 
his  load,  he  was  unfortunately  tempted  to  slake  his  thirst 
at  a  spring  by  the  wayside,  and  the  consequence  was  an 
inflammatory  attack,  which  soon  proved  fatal.  The  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  picture,  itself,  had  nearly  been  the  same  with 
that  of  the  artist.  It  is  said  that  the  canons  were  just 
about  to  efface  it,  when  the  illustrious  Titian,  happening 
to  pass  through  Parma,  expressed  himself  with  regard  to 
it  in  terms  of  such  high  admiration,  as  to  induce  them  to 
forego  their  intention.  Titian,  in  this  case,  imitated  Al¬ 
exander’s  speech  to  Diogenes  :  “  If  I  were  not  Titian,” 
said  that  great  painter,  “I  should  wish  to  be  Correggio.” 
It  is  Correggio,  of  whom  it  is  told,  that  upon  seeing  one 
of  the  works  of  Raphael,  he  could  only  express  his  feel¬ 
ings  by  exclaiming,  with  a  noble  pride  in  their  common 
art,  “And  I  also  am  a  painter  !” 

In  the  same  country,  and  nearly  at  the  same  period 
with  Raphael  and  Correggio,  lived  Angelo  Politian,  and 
Giovanni  Pico,  Prince  of  Mirandola,  two  of  the  most 
learned  men,  of  an  age  abounding  in  great  scholars,  the 
former  of  whom  died  at  forty,  and  the  latter  at  thirty- 
two.  Politian,  in  particular,  has  scarcely  been  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  scholar  of  later  times,  in  that  combination 
of  profound  erudition  and  elegant  taste,  in  which  he  so 
conspicuously  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  We 
may  imagine  how  actively  his  short  life  must  have  been 
spent,  when  we  reflect  on  his  extensive  literary  labors, 
and  the,  variety  and  amazing  exactness  of  his  acquire¬ 
ments.  The  works  he  has  left  us  are  not  so  voluminous 
as  those  of  some  other  writers  ;  but  it  would  be  unfair 
and  absurd  to  measure  the  industry  of  such  a  mind  as  his 
by  the  mere  bulk  of  its  productions. 

The  works,  howrever,  which  he  wrote  and  published, 
constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  services  he  rendered  to 
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literature.  In  that  age,  the  recovery  of  the  lost  works 
of  the  ancients  was,  in  reality,  by  far  the  most  important 
occupation  to  which  a  scholar  could  devote  himself;  and, 
fortunately,  it  was  also  looked  upon  as  the  most  honora¬ 
ble.  It  occupied,  accordingly,  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  of  Politian,  and  all  his  distinguished  contempora¬ 
ries.  The  celebrated  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  wealthy 
and  munificent  patron  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  himself 
a  scholar  and  writer  of  no  mean  order,  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  among  the  collectors  of  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  and  Politian  was  often  despatched  by  him  to 
different  parts  of  Italy,  to  search  for  those  fast-perishing 
treasures,  and  to  purchase  them  for  his  library.  “  I 
wish,”  said  Lorenzo  to  his  friend,  as  he  was  proceeding 
on  one  of  his  expeditions  for  this  purpose,  “  that  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  Picus  and  yourself  would  afford  me  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  purchasing  books,  that  I  should  be  obliged  even 
to  pledge  my  furniture  to  possess  them.” 

It  was  in  the  collating  and  correcting  of  these  manu¬ 
scripts,  that  the  literary  labors  of  Politian  principally  con¬ 
sisted.  His  studies  were  extended  to  all  the  various 
departments  of  ancient  literature.  Asa  clergyman,  (for 
he  held  the  office  of  a  canon  in  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Florence,)  he  had  made  himself  conversant  with  di¬ 
vinity,  Hebrew,  and  the  canon  law  ;  and  civil  jurispru¬ 
dence  is  known  to  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  his 
attention.  He  had  acquired  so  perfect  a  familiarity  with 
the  two  classic  languages,  that  he  wrote  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek  almost  with  the  facility  of  one  using  his  native 
tongue  ;  and  with  a  purity  and  elegance,  that  would  have 
done  no  dishonor,  it  has  been  thought,  to  the  most  learned 
of  the  ancients  themselves.  The  few  compositions  he 
has  left  us,  too,  in  his  native  Italian,  still  rank  with  the 
most  exquisite  in  that  beautiful  language. 

It  was,  long  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  reproach 
of  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  Europe,  that  they 
neglected  their  mother  tongue  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  expressing  themselves  in  it  with  ordinary 
gracefulness,  or  even  perspicuity.  This  was  certainly 
less  the  case  with  the  learned  of  Italy  than  of  other  coun- 
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tries,  owing  principally  to  the  mighty  influence  which 
had  been  exerted,  sometime  before  the  era  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of,  in  refining,  fixing,  and  giving  celebrity  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian  language,  by  the  great  Dante,  and  his  successors,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  and  Boccaccio ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  that  re¬ 
semblance  to  its  parent,  Latin,  which  would  naturally 
give  to  this  language  a  peculiarly  classic  character  in  the 
estimation  of  the  students  of  ancient  learning,  and  incline 
them  to  favor  and  cherish  it  accordingly.  But  in  France, 
more  than  a  century  after  this,  the  greatest  ignorance  of 
their  native  language  was  often  exhibited,  even  by  those 
scholars  who  wrote  most  elegantly  in  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  Thus,  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Castalio, 
whose  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  remarkable  for  its  purity,  and  whose  other  works 
in  the  same  language  are  all  eminently  deserving  of  the 
same  praise,  in  afterwards  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
French,  expressed  himself  in  so  vulgar  and  barbarous  a 
manner,  that  his  style  has  been  described  as  no  better 
than  the  jargon  of  the  beggars.  In  Germany,  so  late  as 
even  a  century  after  the  time  of  Castalio,  the  illustrious 
Leibnitz  composed  almost  all  his  works  either  in  Latin 
or  French,  the  little  which  he  composed  in  German,  be¬ 
ing  very  ill  written ;  and  although,  in  the  variety  of  his 
schemes,  he  proposes  one  for  the  improvement  of  that 
language,  he  only  shows,  by  the  remarks  he  makes  on  it, 
his  ignorance  of  its  true  character  and  resources. 

Our  own  noble  tongue  was,  even  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  scarcely  recognised,  by  many  of  the  most  learned 
scholars,  as  a  suitable  vehicle  either  for  elegant  literature 
or  philosophy  ;  and  that  too,  strangely  enough,  long  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  adorned  by  some  of  the  greatest  works, 
both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  any  nation  has  yet  had  to 
boast  of.  The  English  tongue  was  both  a  refined  and 
copious  one  so  early  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who  lived 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  the  contemporary  of. 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  In  the  early  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  poems  of  Surrey 
and  Wyatt,  it  had  attained,  in  regard  to  both  its  words 
and  its  idioms,  very  nearly  the  form  it  still  has  ;  and  the 
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latter  part  of  that  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  was  the  time  of  its  greatest  richness  and  glory, 
being  that  in  which  flourished  Spenser,  and  Hooker,  and 
Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  and  many  others  whom  even  their 
greatness  has  not  obscured,  and  in  which  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Milton  were  born  and  educated.  Yet,  after  all  these 
writers  had  produced  their  immortal  works,  we  find  not 
only  some  of  Britain’s  most  distinguished  scholars  continu¬ 
ing  to  write  their  native  language  with  an  awkwardness  and 
inaccuracy  that,  in  a  Latin  composition,  would  have  been 
considered  disgraceful,  but  even  her  most  polite  and 
popular  authors,  themselves,  affected  almost  universally 
to  despise  their  mother  English  as  an  unformed  and  bar¬ 
barous  dialect,  scarcely  to  be  used,  except  in  works  of 
the  most  ephemeral  description,  or  in  addressing  the 
vulgar,  who  understood  no  other.  Thus,  to  omit  many 
similar  evidences  of  the  general  state  of  feeling,  Waller, 
the  poet,  who  died  the  year  before  the  Revolution,  tells 
us,  that 

“  Poets,  that  lasting  marble  seek, 

Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek.” 

It  is  delightful  to  contrast,  with  this  most  discreditable 
insensibility,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  which  some  of 
the  older  writers  express  for  this  golden  growth  of  their 
island — the  best  representative  and  picture  of  their  na¬ 
tional  manners,  intellect,  heart,  and  history.  The  works 
of  Chaucer,  who,  Waller  informs  us, 

“  His  sense  can  only  boast, 

The  glory  of  bis  numbers  lost,” 

are,  in  Spenser’s  estimation,  the  “well  of  English  un¬ 
defiled  and  Spenser  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men, 
as  well  as  greatest  poets,  that  ever  adorned  the  literature 
of  any  country.  So,  George  Chapman,  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  who  produced, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  translation 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  abounding  in  passages  of  great 
splendor  and  beauty,  (and  which  Pope  acknowledges  to 
be  animated  by  “  a  daring  fiery  spirit,  something,”  he  is 
pleased  to  add,  “like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer 
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himself  would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,”)  exclaims,  with  great  fervor  and  sweetness 
of  expression,  in  a  copy  of  original  verses,  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  that  work, 

“  And  for  our  tongue,  that  still  is  so  impaired* 

By  travelling  linguists,  I  can  prove  it  clear 
That  no  tongue  hath  the  Muse’s  utterance  heired 
For  verse,  and  that  sweet  music  to  the  ear 
Struck  out  of  rhyme,  so  naturally  as  this.” — 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  contrast  its  variety,  and  sinewy 
strength,  with  what  he  deems  the  comparatively  feeble 
and  expressive  monotony  of  both  the  French  and  Italian. 
Thus,  too,  Milton,  although  accomplished  in  all  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  as  a  writer  of  Latin, 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  other  of  his  time,  had  very  early 
the  wisdom  to  discern,  that,  whatever  of  lasting  glory  he 
might  achieve,  must  be  derived  from  the  works  he  should 
produce  in  what  he  calls  “the  mother  dialect” — to  the 
cultivation  of  which  his  thoughts  appear  to  have  been 
first  turned  by  the  examples  of  the  success  that  had  at¬ 
tended  the  like  enterprise,  as  pursued  by  the  writers  of 
Italy.  In  a  prose  tract,  which  he  entitles,  ‘  Reasons 
against  Prelaty,’  written  many  years  before  he  had  begun 
the  composition  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  announces  to 
us,  that  he  had  formed,  with  himself,  “  that  resolution 
which  Ariosto  followed,  against  the  persuasions  of  Betn- 
bo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  he  could  unite,  to  the 
adorning  of  his  native  tongue  “  that  what  the  greatest 
and  choicest  wits,”  he  adds,  “  of  Athens,  Rome,  or 
modern  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their 
country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above 
of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine  ;  not  caring  to 
be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to 
that,  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world.” 
it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  preference  given, 
upon  the  revival  of  literature,  to  the  Latin  language,  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  readers  in  any 
particular  country,  and  of  the  extensive  diffusion  of  a 
language  rendered  general  amongst  the  reading  classes  in 
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Western  Europe,  in  consequence  of  its  application  to  the 
services  of  the  Church. 

We- have  little,  written  in  his  native  tongue,  by  the 
Prince  of  Mirandola  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  from  his  pub¬ 
lished  works  that  we  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  those 
literary  labors,  which  he  found  means  to  undertake,  in  the 
course  of  his  short  life.  Yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  heart 
given  up  to  the  love  of  literature,  it  wras  that  of  Miran¬ 
dola.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1463  ;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us,  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  was,  even  in  early  youth,  such  a  prodigy 
of  learning,  as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  It  has  been 
affirmed,  that,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  different  languages, — a  story  in  which,  as 
well  as  the  similar  one  which  certain  ancient  authors  tell 
us  of  the  famous  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  who  is 
said  to  have  spoken  tw7enty-four  languages  fluently,  there 
must  be,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  a  very  liberal  allowance 
of  the  fabulous. 

At  the  university  at  Bologna,  of  which  he  was  entered 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  Mirandola  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  not  only  by  his  uncommon  powers  of 
intellect  and  memory,  but  by  an  industry  and  application 
almost  equally  rare.  His  future  ardor  and  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  was 
altogether  in  accordance  with  this  early  promise  ; — “  I 
have,  by  assiduous  and  intense  application,”  he  writes  to 
one  of  his  friends,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  “  attained  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages,  and 
am  at  present  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Arabic. 
Such  are  the  achievements  which  I  have  ever  thought, 
and  still  think,  worthy  the  ambition  of  a  nobleman.”  In 
a  subsequent  letter,  to  another  of  his  correspondents,  he 
says,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  “  After  having 
studied  the  Hebrew  language,  day  and  night,  for  a  month, 
I  have  directed  my  whole  attention  to  the  Arabic  and 
Chaldee,  not  doubting  that  in  these  I  shall  make  as  much 
progress  as  I  have  done  in  the  Hebrew,  in  which  I  am 
already  able  to  compose  an  epistle,  not  certainly  so  as  to 
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merit  praise,  but  yet  without  committing  any  decided 
fault.  See  what  can  be  done  by  determination  of  mind 
— by  mere  labor  and  diligence,  even  when  the  strength 
is  but  inconsiderable.” 

Mirandola’s  letters,  which,  unfortunately,  form  but  a 
very  small  collection,  are  the  most  interesting  productions 
of  his  pen  we  now  possess.  They  breathe,  in  every 
page,  both  a  literary  enthusiasm  that  is  quite  inspiring, 
and  a  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  heart,  than  which, 
adorned,  as  it  is,  by  all  the  graces  of  a  fervent  devotion, 
and  a  very  high-toned  morality,  nothing  can  be  more  de¬ 
lightful.  So  precious  were  they  wont  to  be  esteemed, 
that  in  some  of  the  earlier  editions  we  find  them  entitled, 
“The  Golden  Epistles  of  the  most  learned,  most  noble, 
and  most  eloquent  of  Mortals,” — an  inscription  which, 
seeming  as  it  does  to  a  modern  taste  to  partake  somewhat 
of  the  pompous  and  extravagant,  speaks  at  least  the  rever¬ 
ence  and  affection  with  which  his  own  contemporaries 
regarded  their  admirable  author. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  letter  we  have  last  quoted, 
Mirandola  goes  on  to  inform  his  friend  that  the  circum¬ 
stance,  which  had  excited  in  him  all  this  zeal  to  acquire 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  tongues,  was,  the  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  loan,  for  a  short  time,  of  certain  Chaldee 
or  Hebrew  books,  “if,”  says  he,  “  they  are  not  rather 
treasures  than  books,”  which  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  were  the  genuine  productions  of  the  Jew  Ezra. 
The  following  is  another  letter,  relating  to  this  matter, 
addressed,  about  the  same  time,  to  his  nephew,  which 
forcibly  illustrates  the  literary  enthusiasm  and  devoted¬ 
ness  of  the  writer.  “This  was  the  reason,”  he  begins, 
“  why  I  have  not  yet  answered  your  letter.  Certain 
Hebrew  books  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  on  which  I 
have  spent  the  whole  week,  day  and  night,  with  such 
diligence,  that  they  have  almost  made  me  blind.  For 
the  person  who  brought  them  to  me,  a  Jew,  from  Sici¬ 
ly,  is  to  leave  this  in  twenty  days.  Wherefore,  until  I 
shall  have  extricated  myself  from  these  manuscripts,  do 
not  expect  a  line  from  me  ;  for  I  cannot  leave  them  for 
a  moment,  lest  they  leave  me,  before  I  shall  have  thor- 
i.  8  p-  K- 
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oughly  perused  them.  When  I  shall  have  made  my 
escape  from  this  engagement,  I  will  overwhelm  you  with 
letters,  although  you  know  that  my  mind  is  exceedingly 
occupied.  But  if  ever  you  are  to  do  any  thing  for  my 
sake,  endeavor,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  prevent  the  Prince 
of  Bar  from  desiring  my  coming  to  him  ;  for  I  should, 
in  that  case,  be  obliged  to  interrupt  all  my  studies,  to 
which  you  know  how  much  I  am  devoted,  although  I 
care  for  nothing  besides.  But  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  vex  me  most  to  displease  him  or  myself.  Fare¬ 
well.  Fear  God,  and  think  of  yourself  every  day  as 
about  to  die.”  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  Mirandola 
had  been,  in  this  instance,  deceived  by  bis  Hebrew 
friend,  or  by  his  own  sanguine  temperament ;  and  that 
the  writings  in  question  were,  in  reality,  the  production 
of  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  their  pretended  author. 
The  many  laborious  hours  he  spent  in  deciphering  them, 
however,  were  not  probably  altogether  thrown  away  ; 
nor  was  his  ardor  the  less  honorable  to  him,  that  it  met 
with  somewhat  less  than  its  expected  reward. 

It  was  by  such  zeal  and  industry  as  this,  that,  cut  off, 
as  he  was,  in  his  early  days,  Mirandola  nevertheless  had 
obtained  for  himself  the  universal  reputation  of  being,  to 
borrow  the  words  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  not  only 
a  most  able  linguist,  but  master  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  an 
admirable  poet,  and  the  most  learned  philosopher  and 
skilful  disputant  of  his  age.  Even  Politian  describes 
him  as  the  Phoenix  among  all  the  great  geniuses  of  his 
time.  Most  of  his  printed  works  (but  he  left  many 
others  in  manuscript)  relate  to  theological  subjects,  and 
are  strongly  marked  by  what  would  now  be  called  a 
spirit  of  mysticism  ;  but  are  extolled  by  those  who  have 
Studied  them  as  abounding  in  erudition  and  genius. 
Among  them  is  a  treatise,  in  twelve  books,  in  refutation 
of  astrology,  which  ranks  its  author  as  one  of  the  earliest 
assailants,  in  modern  times,  of  the  pretensions  of  that 
visionary  science,  which  may  be  said  to  have  remained, 
for  many  ages  after,  nearly  the  universal  faith  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Self-educated  Men : — T.  Simpson,  note. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  have  most  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves,  by  their  ardor  and  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  under  adverse  circumstances,  have 
had  no  master  to  instruct  them  in  any  thing  beyond 
perhaps  the  mere  elements  of  reading  ;  and  have  taught 
themselves,  therefore,  whatever  else  they  had  acquired, 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  To  have  done  this,  indi¬ 
cates,  undoubtedly,  a  decidedly  superior  mind  ;  but  it 
is  more  honorable,  perhaps,  to  an  individual’s  force  of 
character,  and  zeal  for  intellectual  improvement,  than 
even  to  his  strength  of  native  talent.  For  a  teacher  is 
really  not  so  indispensable  to  the  work  of  education  as 
is  often  supposed.  Every  branch  of  human  knowledge 
has,  in  fact,  been  acquired,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
without  the  assistance  of  an  instructer,  if  by  no  one  else, 
at  least  by  him  who  first  found  it  out.  But  this  sort  of 
self-instruction,  demanding  as  it  does,  the  application  of 
original  and  inventive  genius,  indicates  a  much  more 
extraordinary  degree  of  mental  capacity,  than  is  required 
merely  to  gain  an  acquaintance  by  solitary  study  with 
any  department  of  science,  or  other  species  of  learning, 
which  is  to  be  found  already  expounded  in  books. 

A  good  elementary  book  upon  any  subject,  is  itself  a 
teacher,  which,  to  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
ought  almost  to  render  any  other  unnecessary.  In  the 
present  age,  especially,  wrhen  such  works  abound,  per¬ 
sons  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  be  able  easily  to  obtain 
the  lessons  of  a  living  master,  will  find  comparatively 
but  little  difficulty  in  teaching  themselves  any  of  the 
common  branches  of  education  ;  if  they  will  but  make 
the  attempt  with  a  true  desire  and  determination  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  it,  and  are  not  devoid  of  those  powers  of  atten- 
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tion  and  perseverance,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
success  in  any  thing.  The  truth  is,  that  even  those 
who  enjoy,  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  advantages  of 
what  is  called  a  regular  education,  must  be  their  own 
instructors  as  to  the  greater  portion  of  what  they  acquire, 
if  they  are  ever  to  advance  beyond  the  elements  of 
learning.  What  they  learn  at  schools  and  colleges,  is 
comparatively  of  small  value,  unless  their  own  after 
reading  and  study  improve  those  advantages.  Still, 
however,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  great  matter  for  the 
young  student  to  have  the  first  steps  of  his  progress 
encouraged  and  facilitated,  by  thus  advancing,  as  it 
were,  while  another  holds  him  by  the  hand.  Compared 
with  him  who  educates  himself  from  the  beginning,  such 
a  student  may  be  regarded  as  entering  upon  a  new  country 
under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
find  his  way  through  it  by  the  aid  simply  of  the  road¬ 
book.  Or  rather,  he  is  in  the  situation  of  the  man  who 
begins  the  world  with  a  fortune,  which,  though  small, 
is  yet  sufficient  to  set  him  up  in  business  ;  while  others 
have  to  earn  even  their  first  shilling  by  their  own  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  industry.  Undoubtedly  the  person  thus  circum¬ 
stanced  has  a  somewhat  gentler  ascent  to  climb,  in  the 
first  instance,  than  his  competitors.  Still,  all  must  owe 
what  they  eventually  arrive  at,  principally  to  their  own 
efforts.  And  if  this  be,  generally  speaking,  true  of 
commercial  prosperity,  it  is  still  more  strictly  so  of  the 
acquisition  of  intellectual  riches  ;  for,  in  this  latter  case, 
what  is  called  good-fortune  can  be  of  no  avail  to  any 
one.  But  the  examples  which  we  are  going  to  mention 
will  show  how  much  every  man  has  it  in  his  own  power 
to  do  for  himself,  when  placed  in  the  situation  referred 
to. 

The  first  case  we  shall  detail  is  that  of  the  wellknown 
mathematician,  Thomas  Simpson.  He  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the 
year  1710.  His  father  was  a  working  stuff-weaver,  and 
was  either  so  poor,  or  so  insensible  to  the  importance  of 
education,  that,  after  keeping  his  son  at  school  only  so 
long  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  very  slight  progress  in 
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reading,  he  took  him  home  with  the  view  of  bringing  him 
up  to  his  own  trade.  Thomas,  however,  had  already 
acquired  a  passionate  love  of  books,  and  was  resolved,  at 
all  hazards,  to  make  himself  a  scholar.  So, besides  con¬ 
triving  to  teach  himself  writing,  he  read,  with  the  greatest 
eagerness,  every  volume  that  came  in  his  way,  or  that  he 
could  by  any  means  procure ;  and  spent,  in  this  manner, 
not  only  all  his  leisure,  but  even  occasionally  a  portion 
of  the  time,  which  his  father  thought  he  ought  to  have 
employed  at  his  work.  Instead  of  giving  any  encourage¬ 
ment,  indeed,  to  his  son’s  fondness  for  study,  his  father 
did  all  in  his  power  to  cure  him  of  what  he  deemed  so 
idle  and  pernicious  a  propensity ;  and  at  last,  it  is  said, 
after  many  reprimands,  forbade  him  even  to  open  a  book, 
and  insisted  upon  his  confining  himself  to  his  loom  the 
whole  day.  This  injudicious  severity,  however,  defeated 
its  own  object.  The  young  man’s  repeated  attempts  to 
evade  the  harsh  injunction  that  had  been  laid  upon  him, 
led  to  perpetual  quarrels  between  himself  and  his  father, 
till  he  was  one  day  ordered  by  the  latter  to  leave  the 
house,  altogether,  and  to  go  seek  his  fortune  where  and 
in  whatever  way  he  chose. 

In  this  extremity,  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a 
tailor’s  widow,  who  let  lodgings  in  the  neighboring  village 
of  Nuneaton,  and  with  whose  son,  two  years  older  than 
himself,  he  had  been  previously  acquainted.  Here  he 
contrived  to  maintain  himself  for  a  while  by  working  at 
his  business  ;  and  had,  at  least,  a  little  time  to  spare,  be¬ 
sides,  for  his  favorite  enjoyment  of  reading,  when  he 
could  anywhere  borrow  a  book.  It  chanced,  however, 
that,  among  other  humble  travellers,  who  sometimes  took 
up  their  abode  with  the  widow,  was  a  pedlar,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  profession  of  an  astrologer  and  fortuneteller, 
as  well  as  that  of  an  itinerant  merchant,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  accounted  a  man  of  no  little  learning  by  the  rustics 
of  those  parts.  Young  Simpson’s  curiosity  had  been, 
sometime  before  this,  greatly  excited,  by  a  remarkable 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1724  ;  but,  if  this  was  the  incident  that  gave  his  mind  its 
first  bias  toward  the  studies  in  which  he  afterwards  at- 
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tained  so  high  a  distinction,  it  was  to  his  casual  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  astrologer  that  he  owed  the  rudiments  of  his 
scientific  knowledge.  This  personage,  with  whom  he 
had  become  very  intimate,  had,  it  appears,  a  few  books 
relating  to  the  mystery  he  professed,  and  to  the  branches 
of  real  learning  held  to  be  connected  with  it.  Among 
these,  was  Cocker’s  ‘  Arithmetic,’ which  had,  fortunately, 
a  treatise  on  Algebra  bound  up  with  it — as  well  as  the 
less  useful  addition  of  a  work  written  by  Partridge,  the 
famous  almanac-maker,  on  the  calculation  of  nativities. 
Both  these  volumes,  the  pedlar,  on  setting  out  upon  a 
tour  to  Bristol,  left  in  the  hands  of  his  young  friend. 
These  were  the  first  scientific  works,  Simpson  had  ever 
had  an  opportunity  of  perusing,  and  they  interested  him 
exceedingly  ;  even  the  book  on  nativities,  notwithstanding 
the  absurdities  it  was  filled  with,  probably  not  a  little 
exciting  his  wonder  and  curiosity,  both  by  its  mysterious 
speculations  on  the  prophetic  language  of  the  stars,  and 
such  scattered  intimations  as  it  afforded  in  regard  to  the 
sublime  realities  of  astronomy. 

He  studied  bis  manuals  with  such  ardor  and  assiduity, 
that  the  pedlar,  upon  returning  from  his  excursion,  was 
quite  confounded  at  his  progress  ;  and  looked  upon  him 
as  so  marvellous  a  genius,  that  he  proceeded  forthwith 
to  draw  his  horoscope,  (to  speak  in  the  jargon  of  the  art,) 
or,  in  other  words,  to  calculate  the  position  of  the  planets 
on  the  day  he  was  born,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain 
the  splendid  destiny  in  store  for  him.  He  predicted, 
that,  in  two  years  more,  this  miraculous  pupil  would  actu¬ 
ally  turn  out  a  greater  philosopher  than  himself.  After 
this,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  our  young  aspirant  should 
give  himself  to  his  occult  studies  with  greater  devotion 
than  ever ;  and  we  find  him,  in  fact,  erelong  commenc¬ 
ing  business  as  fortuneteller  on  his  own  account,  and 
rapidly  rising  in  reputation  in  that  capacity  until  he  be¬ 
came  the  oracle  of  the  whole  neighborhood*  He  now 
gave  up  working  as  a  weaver  ;  but,  to  occupy  his  leisure, 
he  added  to  his  principal  profession  that  of  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter  :  so  that,  his  gains  being  now  considerable,  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  in  the  secure  high  road  to  prosperity, 
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and  accordingly  took  to  himself  a  wife  in  the  person  of 
his  landlady,  the  tailor’s  widow,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned.  This  was  a  somewhat  singular  match  ;  for, 
if  the  account  commonly  given  of  the  lady  be  correct, 
which  account  makes  her  die  in  the  year  17S2,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  two,  she  must  have  been  at  the 
time  of  this  her  second  marriage  about  three  times  as  old 
as  her  husband.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
she  had  (besides  a  daughter)  a  son  by  her  former  husband 
two  years  older  than  her  new  one.  Nevertheless  it  is 
recorded,  that  she  presented  the  latter  with  two  succes¬ 
sive  additions  to  the  family — the  juvenile  portion  of  which 
(excluding  the  father)  now  consisted,  therefore,  of  four 
individuals. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  these  circumstances,  in  order 
to  give  a  true  picture  of  Simpson’s  situation  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life,  and  of  the  multiplied  difficulties  through 
which  he  must  have  fought  his  way  to  the  eminence  he 
eventually  attained.  No  starting-place  for  a  literary 
career,  one  should  think,  could  well  be  more  awkward 
and  hopeless,  than  that  of  a  man,  who, besides  many  other 
disadvantages,  had  already  a  family  to  maintain,  almost 
before  he  had  commenced  his  education,  and  no  other 
means  of  doing  so  except  a  profession  which  necessarily 
excluded  him  from  any  association  with  the  literary  world 
in  general,  much  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  eaten 
the  bread  of  the  humblest  or  most  menial  industry.  It 
was  quite  necessary,  indeed,  that,  if  he  was  ever  to  give 
himself  a  chance  either  of  advancement  or  respectability, 
he  should  exchange  his  trade  of  a  fortuneteller  and  con¬ 
jurer  for  some  more  reputable  vocation,  even  although  it 
should  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  laborious  and  less 
lucrative  one.  This  desirable  result,  in  fact,  was  at  last 
brought  about  by  one  of  those  accidents,  which  so  often, 
in  human  life,  bring  with  them  a  temporary  inconvenience, 
only  to  turn  a  man  into  some  path  of  permanent  prosperity, 
which,  but  for  this  compulsion,  he  would  have  overlooked, 
or  never  entered. 

Among  the  credulous  persons  who  applied  to  Simpson, 
to  resolve,  by  his  art,  their  doubts  and  misgivings  touch- 
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ing  the  distant  or  the  future,  was  a  young  girl,  whose 
sweetheart,  a  sailor,  was  at  the  time  at  sea,  and  who 
wished  to  learn  what  he  was  about,  either  by  having  him 
presented  to  her  in  vision,  or  by  a  conference  with  a 
spirit  who  might  be  able  to  give  her  the  requisite  infor¬ 
mation.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  use  the  jargon 
of  imposture,  to  raise  a  spirit;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a 
confederate  of  the  conjurer’s  was  attired  in  certain  ter¬ 
rific  habiliments,  and  concealed  among  a  quantity  of  straw 
in  the  corner  of  a  hayloft,  that  he  might  step  forth  on  due 
invocation.  The  sublime,  however,  had  been  carried  a 
little  too  far  in  the  decoration  of  this  figure ;  for,  so  pas¬ 
sing  hideous  was  the  apparition,  that  it  actually  drove 
the  poor  girl  almost  out  of  her  senses,  and  sent  her  off, 
in  such  a  state  of  illness  and  distraction,  that  for  some 
time  her  life  was  despaired  of.  The  popular  feeling 
was  so  strongly  excited  against  Simpson,  by  this  misad¬ 
venture,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country,  altogether;  upon  which,  he  fled  to  the  town  of 
Derby,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  determined  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  do  with  conjuring.  Here  he  wisely  returned 
to  his  original  occupation  of  a  weaver  ;  and  joining  to  his 
labors  at  the  loom,  during  the  day,  the  teaching  of  a  school 
at  night,  contrived,  for  some  time,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  to  earn,  in  this  way,  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Derby,  amid  the  fatigues 
of  hard  and  unceasing  labor,  and  the  cares  and  vexations 
of  poverty,  that  this  extraordinary  man  made  his  most 
important  advances  in  scientific  knowledge.  His  princi¬ 
pal  source  of  information  was  the  ‘  Ladies’  Diary,’  of 
which  he  was  a  regular  and  attentive  reader.  It  was  in 
this  publication,  that  he  first  read  of  that  branch  of  mathe¬ 
matical  learning,  called  Fluxions,  or  the  Differential  Cal¬ 
culus,  the  recent  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  ;  but  the  places  in  which  it  was  noticed,  scarcely 
informed  him  of  more  than  its  name,  and  its  immense 
importance  in  all  the  higher  investigations  of  mathematics. 
But  this  was  enough  for  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  himself  master  of  the  subject,  and  could 
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not  rest  until  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  means  of 
commencing  the  study  of  it. 

The  only  treatise  on  fluxions,  which  had  at  that  time 
appeared  in  English,  was  a  work  by  an  author  of  the 
name  of  Hayes  ;  but  it  was  a  dear  and  somewhat  scarce 
book,  so  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  procure  a  copy 
of  it.  Fortunately,  however,  in  the  year  1730,  appeared 
Edmund  Stone’s  Translation  of  the  Marquis  de  l’Hopi- 
tal’s  French  work  on  the  subject.  This  Simpson  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  friend  ;  and,  immediately  setting  about  the 
study  of  it,  with  his  characteristic  ardor,  prosecuted  it 
with  so  much  success,  that  he  not  only  made  himself  in 
a  short  time  familiar  with  the  new  science,  but  qualified 
himself  to  compose  a  work  of  his  own  upon  it,  which, 
when  published  a  few  years  after,  turned  out  to  be  much 
more  complete  and  valuable,  than  either  that  of  Hayes  or 
that  of  Stone. 

When  he  had  finished  this  performance,  he  set  out  for 
London,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  in  the  mean  time  at 
Derby.  He  reached  the  capital  without  even  a  letter  of 
introduction,  and  with  scarcely  any  thing  except  his  manu¬ 
script  in  his  pocket.  He  was  at  this  time  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year.  Having  established  himself 
in  humble  lodgings,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spitalfields, 
he  maintained  himself  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  do  in  the  country,  by  working  at  his  trade  during 
the  day,  while  he  occupied  his  evenings  in  teaching 
mathematics  to  such  pupils  as  he  could  procure.  In  this 
latter  employment,  his  engaging  method  of  instruction, 
and  admirable  talent  for  explaining  and  simplifying  the 
difficulties  of  his  subject,  in  a  short  time,  procured  him 
notice  and  friends  ;  and  his  success  was  so  considerable, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  family  to  town.  He 
now  also  ventured  to  announce  the  publication  of  his 
‘  Treatise  on  Fluxions,’  by  subscription  ;  and  it  accord¬ 
ingly  appeared,  in  quarto,  in  the  year  1737.  From  this 
era,  his  fortunes  and  his  celebrity  went  on  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  honorable  part 
of  his  history  is  that  which  recounts  his  unwearied  exer¬ 
tion  as  a  writer  on  his  favorite  subjects,  after  he  had 
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acquired  a  station  and  a  regular  income,  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
gree  of  distinction  which  would  have  satisfied  the  ambition 
and  relaxed  the  industry  of  many  others  whose  early 
struggles  had  been  so  severe  as  his. 

We  will  just  note  the  dates  of  his  different  publications. 
In  1737,  as  we  have  already  observed,  appeared  his 
‘New  Treatise  of  Fluxions.’  In  1740,  he  produced  two 
other  works,  also  in  quarto  ;  the  first,  entitled,  ‘  A  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance the  second, 
‘  Essays  on  several  curious  and  interesting  Subjects  in 
Speculative  and  Mixed  Mathematics.’  In  1742,  ap¬ 
peared  his  ‘Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversion.’  In 
1743,  he  was,  principally  through  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Jones,  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones,  and  him¬ 
self  an  able  mathematician,  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  at  Woolwich  ;  and  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the 
world  a  large  volume,  entitled  ‘  Mathematical  Disserta¬ 
tions.’  In  1745,  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  on  a  recommendation  signed  by  four  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  in  England  :  and  about  the  same 
time  he  published  his  ‘  Treatise  on  Algebra,’  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  best  known  of  his  productions.  His 
‘Elements  of  Geometry,’  another  very  able  work,  and 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  appeared  in  1747; 
his  ‘  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical,’  in  1748  ;  a 
new  work  on  the  differential  calculus,  called  ‘  The  Doc¬ 
trine  and  Application  of  Fluxions,’  in  1750  ;  in  1752, 
his  ‘  Select  Exercises  for  Young  Proficients  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,’  another  excellent  and  most  useful  performance  ; 
and  finally,  in  1757,  his  ‘  Miscellaneous  Tracts.’  To 
all  these  labors,  are  to  be  added  the  papers  he  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  his  contributions 
to  tbe  Ladies’  Diary,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years 
the  editor.  He  died  in  1761,  in  his  fifty-first  year. 

Here,  then,  is  an  inspiring  example,  showing  how  a 
man  may  triumph  over  almost  any  outward  circumstances. 
Nor  let  it  be  said  that  such  victories  are  reserved  only 
for  persons  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers.  We 
repeat,  that  it  is  not  genius,  but  resolution  and  persever¬ 
ance,  that  are  wanted.  Simpson  was  not  a  man  of  much 
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original  or  inventive  talent ;  nor  did  he  possess  any  quali¬ 
ty  of  mind  which  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  his  time,  if  he  had  set  out  in  life  with  the  ordinary 
advantages.  His  writings  are  all  able,  generally  useful, 
and  sometimes  ingenious  ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  enumerated 
among  those  who  have  carried  science  forward,  or  mate¬ 
rially  assisted  in  any  of  its  great  conquests.  Not  that  he 
was,  in  point  even  of  mental  capacity,  by  any  means  an 
ordinary  mao  ;  but  there  is  an  immeasurable  interval  be¬ 
tween  such  men  as  Simpson,  and  those  whose  writings 
and  discoveries  are  destined  to  influence  and  mould  their 
own  and  all  succeeding  ages.  His  chief  talent  was  great 
clearness  and  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  and  very  much 
of  this  he  owed  to  the  eagerness  and  devotion  with  which 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  whatever  he  wished 
to  make  himself  master  of,  and  the  unrelaxed  attention 
which  he  was  consequently  enabled  to  apply  to  it.  This, 
indeed,  is  rather  a  habit  of  mind  which  may  be  acquired, 
than  a  talent  that  one  must  be  born  with  ;  or  at  least  it 
depends  much  more  than  many  other  sorts  of  talent  on 
those  moral  qualities  which  may  be  excited  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  proper  discipline  in  every  man.  It  was  here, 
that  Simpson’s  superiority  principally  lay — in  that  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  knowledge  which  prompted  him  to  seek 
it  in  defiance  of  all  impediments,  and  in  that  courage  and 
perseverance  with  which  he  encountered  and  overcame, 
in  this  pursuit,  a  succession  of  difficulties,  which  many 
would  scarcely  have  had  nerve  enough  to  look  in  tha 
face. 

Among  those  born  in  the  same  rank  of  life  to  which 
he  originally  belonged,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  at  all 
times,  numbers,  who  occasionally  feel  something  of  the 
ambition  that  animated  him ;  and  would  at  least  be  very 
glad  if,  without  much  trouble,  they  could  secure  for 
themselves  the  profit,  and  power,  and  enjoyment,  atten¬ 
dant  upon  intellectual  cultivation.  But  the  desire  dies 
away  in  them,  and  ends  in  nothing,  because  they  have 
not  fortitude  enough  to  set  earnestly  and  resolvedly 
about  combating  the  obstacles  which  oppose  its  gratifica¬ 
tion.  These  obstacles  appear,  to  their  indolence  and 
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timidity,  far  more  formidable  than  they  really  are.  There 
are  few  cases  in  which  they  can  be  actually  combined  in 
greater  force  than  they  were  in  that  of  him  whose  history 
we  have  just  sketched.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  it  does 
not  often  happen,  in  the  present  day,  that  a  parent  shall 
obstinately  oppose  his  child’s  innocent  and  most  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  in  the  work  of  self-improvement. 

Instruction  in  the  elements  of  learning,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  is  already,  or 
we  trust  soon  will  be,  in  our  own  country,  within  the 
reach  of  all  ;  so  that  even  the  son  of  the  poorest  artisan 
or  laborer  has  scarcely  now,  in  any  case,  to  begin  life 
unprovided  with  what  we  may  call  the  great  pass-keys  to 
all  literary  and  scientific  knowledge.  Thus  furnished, 
his  future  progress  depends  upon  himself ;  and  any  de¬ 
gree  of  proficiency  is  within  his  reach.  Let  those  who 
doubt  this,  reflect  on  what  Thomas  Simpson  accom¬ 
plished,  in  circumstances  as  unfavorable  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  His  first  acquaintance  with  books  was  formed 
during  moments  stolen  from  almost  incessant  labor,  and 
cost  him  his  domestic  peace,  the  favor  of  his  friends,  and, 
finally,  the  shelter  of  his  father’s  roof.  He  never  had 
afterwards  either  any  master  to  instruct  him,  or  any  friend 
to  assist  him  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  pas¬ 
sing  day  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  wished  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  any  new  subject,  he  could  with 
difficulty  find  a  book  out  of  which  to  study  it,  and  had  a 
family  to  support,  at  an  age  when  many  have  scarcely 
begun  even  to  maintain  themselves.  Yet,  with  both  his 
days  and  his  evenings  employed,  in  toiling  for  a  subsis¬ 
tence,  he  found  time  for  intellectual  acquisitions,  such 
as  to  a  less  industrious  and  ardent  student  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  occupation  of  a  whole  life.  This  is  a 
striking  proof  how  independent  we  really  are,  if  we 
choose,  of  those  external  circumstances  which  seem  to 
make  so  vast  a  difference  between  the  situation  of  man 
and  man  ;  and  how  possible  it  is  for  us,  in  any  situation, 
at  least  to  enrich  our  minds,  if  fortune  refuse  us  all  other 
riches.  It  is  the  general  ignorance  of  this  great  truth, 
or  indifference  to  it,  that  prevents  it  from  being  oftener 
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exemplified  ;  and  it  would  be  rendering  a  high  service 
to  the  human  species,  if  we  could  awaken  men’s  minds 
to  a  sufficiently  lively  trust  in  it,  and  a  steady  sense  of 
its  importance. 


NOTE. 

[We  learn,  from  this  chapter,  the  rewards  which  are 
given  to  indomitable  perseverance  and  unyielding  mental 
energy.  Difference  of  success,  in  this  world,  is  rarely 
the  result  of  external  circumstances,  by  no  means  always 
the  result  of  extraordinary  intellectual,  endowment ;  it  is 
more  commonly  the  result  of  strong  determination  than 
of  any  thing  else.  Circumstances  cannot  create  power. 
Talent  may  be  neglected  or  misdirected  ;  but  a  strong  and 
determined  will,  clears  away  difficulties,  extracts  good 
out  of  evil,  makes  even  obstacles  conduce  to  success, 
enlarges  and  developes  mind,  and  creates  the  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  own  purposes.  Let  any  one, 
who  desires  to  be  stimulated  to  effort,  read  Foster’s 
essay  on  Decision  of  Character,  one  of  the  noblest  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  English  language.  If  we  mistake  not, 
he  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it,  strong  in  the  senti¬ 
ment  that  nothing  is  denied  to  a  resolute  will. 

Am.  Ed.] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Self-educated  Men ,  continued: — E.  Stone  ;  J.  Stone. 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  and  Business  united :  —  Cicero  ; 
Jones  ;  Caesar  ;  Scipio  ;  Polybius  ;  Frederick  II.  ; 
Sully  ;  De  Thou  ;  More  ;  Bacon  ;  Clarendon  ;  Sel- 
den  ;  Hale  ;  Grotius. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  book  from  which  Simp¬ 
son  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  fluxions  was  a  work 
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by  Edmund  Stone.  Stone  affords  us  another  instance 
of  a  self-educated  mathematician.  Neither  the  place  nor 
the  time  of  his  birth  is  exactly  known  ;  but  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  native  of  Argyleshire,  and  born  a  few  years  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  having  reached  an  advanced  age  in  1760,  and  he  died 
in  1768.  The  only  account  we  have  of  his  early  life  is 
contained  in  a  letter,  which  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to  a 
French  translation  of  one  of  his  works,  from  his  contem¬ 
porary,  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  who  knew  him.  His 
father,  Ramsay  tells  us,  was  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  who,  walking  one  day  in  his  garden,  observed 
a  Latin  copy  of  Newton’s  ‘  Principia’  lying  on  the  grass, 
and  thinking  it  had  been  brought  from  his  own  library,  call¬ 
ed  some  one  to  carry  it  back  to  its  place.  44  Upon  this,” 
(the  narrative  proceeds,)  44  Stone,  who  was  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  claimed  the  book  as  his  own.  ‘  Yours  ?’ 
replied  the  Duke.  ‘  Do  you  understand  geometry, 
Latin,  and  Newton  ?’  4 1  know  a  little  of  them,’  replied 

the  young  man.  The  Duke  was  surprised  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  young  mathematician.  He  asked  him  several 
questions  ;  and  was  astonished  at  the  force,  the  accuracy, 
and  the  candor  of  his  answers.  4  But  how,’  said  the 
Duke, 4  came  you  by  the  knowledge  of  all  these  things  ?’ 
Stone  replied,  4  A  servant  taught  me,  ten  years  since,  to 
read.  Does  one  need  to  know  any  thing  more  than  the 
twenty-four  letters,  in  order  to  learn  everything  else  that 
one  wishes  ?’  The  Duke’s  curiosity  redoubled  :  he  sat 
down  on  a  bank,  and  requested  a  detail  of  the  whole 
process  by  which  he  had  become  so  learned. 

4  4  4  1  first  learned  to  read,’  said  Stone  ;  4  the  masons 
were  then  at  work  upon  your  house.  I  approached  them 
one  day,  and  observed  that  the  architect  used  a  rule  and 
compasses,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  inquired 
what  might  be  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  things,  and 
I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  science  called  arithme¬ 
tic.  I  purchased  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  I  learned  it. 
I  was  told  there  was  another  science  called  geometry  ; 
I  bought  the  necessary  books,  and  I  learned  geom- 
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etry.  By  reading,  I  found  that  there  were  good  books 
in  these  two  sciences  in  Latin  ;  I  bought  a  dictionary, 
and  I  learned  Latin.  I  understood,  also,  that  there  were 
good  books  cf  the  same  kind  in  French  ;  I  bought  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord,  is 
what  I  have  done  :  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn 
every  thing, when  we  know  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet.’  ” 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Stone, 
some  years  after  this,  made  his  appearance  in  London, 
where,  in  1723,  he  published  his  first  work — a  Treatise 
on  Mathematical  Instruments,  principally  translated  from 
the  French.  In  1725,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Next  year,  appeared  his  Mathematical 
Dictionary  ;  which  was  followed  by  other  occasional 
productions,  down  to  the  year  of  his  death.  Of  his  pri¬ 
vate  history,  however,  after  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  metropolis,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  spent  his  latter  days  in  neglect  and  pov¬ 
erty.  He  had  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society ;  but  we  find  his  name 
omitted  in  the  list  of  members,  after  the  year  1742, 
probably  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  pay  the  small 
annual  contribution,  which,  we  may  remark,  by-the-by, 
was,  a  few  years  after,  remitted  to  Simpson,  and  which 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had,  on  his  own  petition,  been  excused 
from  paying. 

He  is  spoken  of,  by  a  writer  in  the  Critical  Review, 
for  1760,  as  of  unblemished  reputation;  and  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  universally  acknowledged  abilities,  and 
his  uncontested  services  to  the  public,  “living,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  unrewarded,  except  by  a  mean  employment 
that  reflects  dishonor  on  the  donors.”  Ramsay,  in  a 
letter  already  quoted,  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
Stone’s  simple,  ingenuous,  and  upright  character,  and 
of  his  ardent  and  disinterested  attachment  to  science. 
He  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  man  of  the  same  pow¬ 
ers  of  mind  with  Simpson.  Even  in  those  departments 
of  learning  in  which  he  chiefly  excelled,  his  knowledge 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  superficial ;  and  his 
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principal  works  have  been  characterized  as  abounding  in 
errors.  He  seems,  upon  the  whole, to  have  had  rather 
a  quick  and  active,  than  either  a  very  profound  or  a  very 
acute  understanding ;  and  some  of  his  speculations  are 
singularly  unphilosophical,  especially  that  contained  in 
the  last  work  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  expose  the  insufficiency  of  the  proofs  on  which  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  has  been  assumed,  arguing, 
with  incredible  absurdity,  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  bean 
angular  figure — as  if  the  waters  of  the  sea,  for  example, 
could  anywhere  maintain  themselves  in  a  position  like 
that  of  the  rafters  of  a  house.  We  may,  perhaps,  trace 
something  of  all  this  to  the  entirely  unassisted  and  soli¬ 
tary  efforts  to  which  he  owed  his  first  acquaintance  with 
science  and  literature.  A  want  of  depth  and  solidity  is  by 
no  means  the  necessary  or  uniform  characteristic  of  the 
attainments  of  the  self-educated  scholar  ;  who,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  apt  to  be  distinguished,  for  a  more  than  usually 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  subjects,  which  he  has 
studied  with  more  than  usual  effort  and  application. 

But  a  mind,  gifted  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the 
capacity  of  rapid  apprehension,  is  just  that  which  is  likely 
to  suffer  most  from  being  left  to  be  altogether  its  own 
instructer  ;  and  especially,  when  placed  in  circumstances 
which  shut  it  out  from  that  most  salutary  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  all  intellectual  exercises,  communication  and  en¬ 
counter  with  other  intellects.  This  was  Stone’s  case. 
He  had  not  only  no  master,  but  no  companions  in  his 
studies — no  one  even  to  put  his  knowledge  to  the  proof, 
or  with  whom,  by  trying  it,  as  it  were,  in  conflict,  he 
might  discover  either  its  strength  or  its  weakness.  Then, 
his  facility  in  possessing  himself  of  the  outlines  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  deceived  and  betrayed  him  :  he  skimmed  its  surface 
with  so  much  ease  and  expedition,  that  he  had  no  time 
to  think  of  what  was  beneath,  or  that  anything  was  be¬ 
neath  ;  and  thus  he  acquired  a  habit  of  precipitate  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  vague  and  unphilosophic  thinking,  in  all 
his  speculations.  If  he  had  had  a  few  associates  in  his 
early  pursuits,  he  probably  would  have  escaped  all  this, 
as  wTell  as  some  other  deficiencies  under  which  he  labored 
during  his  life. 
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Oar  readers  will  be  amused  by  a  specimen  of  the 
ambitious  rhetoric  of  his  English  style.  He  is  talking, 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  on  Mathematical  In¬ 
struments,  published  in  1760,  of  a  newly-invented  mari¬ 
ner’s  compass  ;  and  the  following  are  the  terms  in  which, 
at  the  close  of  his  description,  he  expresses  what  must 
be  understood,  we  presume,  to  be  his  unfavorable  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  contrivance.  “The  plants  and  trees,”  says 
he,  “of  the  gardens  of  the  arts  and  sciences  cultivated 
by  the  dung  of  ambition,  and  nourished  with  the  icaters 
of  interest,  are  very  subject  to  be  blasted  by  the  icinds 
of  error,  and  sometimes  stunted  by  the  weeds  of  imposi¬ 
tion.”  The  metaphors  of  genuine  eloquence  start  forth 
finished  and  glowing  from  the  imagination  ;  but  this  is 
to  construct  them,  as  a  mason  does  the  wall  of  a  house, 
with  a  plummet  and  a  trowel. 

Edmund  Stone  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  coun¬ 
tryman  and  contemporary,  Jerome  Stone,  who  was 
also,  in  great  part,  a  self-educated  man.  The  only  no¬ 
tice  we  have  of  his  life,  is,  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Statisti¬ 
cal  Account  of  Scotland,  where  we  are  told  that  he  was 
born  in  1727,  in  the  parish  of  Scoonie,  in  Fife,  and  that 
his  father  was  a  seaman,  who  died  abroad  when  Jerome 
was  only  three  years  old,  leaving  his  widow  to  maintain 
herself  and  her  young  family  in  the  best  way  she  could 
by  her  own  exertions.  Elementary  education,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  however,  has  long  been  so  cheap,  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest ;  and  Jerome  was  accordingly 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  at  the  par¬ 
ish  school.  But  in  his  mother’s  narrow  circumstances, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  do 
something  for  his  own  support ;  and,  therefore,  while  yet 
a  boy,  he  commenced  travelling  the  country  as  a  chap¬ 
man  or  pedlar,  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  trinkets, 
tapes,  and  other  portable  wares.  Jerome,  however, 
soon  found  this  occupation  too  unintellectual ;  and  con¬ 
verted  his  stock  into  books,  with  which  he  used  to  attend 
at  fairs,  in  those  days  the  great  marts  of  all  kinds  of  pop¬ 
ular  commerce  in  Scotland. 

Profiting  by  the  opportunities  of  his  new  vocation,  he 
9* 
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now  proceeded  to  make  himself  a  scholar ;  and,  either 
from  a  predilection  for  theological  learning,  natural  to 
the  Scottish  peasantry  in  general,  or  from  an  idea  that 
he  was  in  this  way  beginning  at  the  beginning,  he  com¬ 
menced  his  studies  with  the  Hebrew  language.  In  this, 
unassisted  by  any  instructer,  he  eventually  attained  such 
proficiency,  as  to  be  able  to  read  any  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  at  first  sight.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  next  applied  himself  to  Greek;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
made  himself  as  familiar  with  the  original  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  he  was  with  that  of  the  Old. 

All  this  time  he  knew  nothing  of  Latin  ;  but,  finding 
that  all  the  best  books,  even  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
were  written  in  this  language,  he  determined  to  acquir  e  it 
also.  We  think  it  probable,  though  it  is  not  so  stated, 
that  he  had  obtained  much  of  his  knowledge  of  the  two 
sacred  tongues  through  the  medium  of  the  common  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible,  there  being,  at  that  time,  we  believe, 
no  grammar  or  dictionary  of  either,  written  in  English. 
It  is  likely,  that,  when  he  proposed  to  make  himself  master 
of  Latin,  he  might  not  be  aware  that  the  same  resource 
was  still  open  to  him ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  open,  in  the 
same  degree,  as  the  English  Bible  does  not  correspond 
so  exactly  to  any  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it 
does  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  At  all  events, 
he  thought  it  necessary,  we  are  told,  to  apply,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  parish  schoolmaster.  Under  this  mas¬ 
ter’s  guidance,  his  Latin  studies  proceeded  so  prosper¬ 
ously,  that  he  soon  became  known  in  the  neighborhood, 
as  a  prodigy  of  learning.  Fortunately,  among  the  heri¬ 
tors,  or  landed  proprietors,  of  the  parish,  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tuliedelph,  principal  of  the  United  College  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  gentleman  of  distin¬ 
guished  erudition  and  talent.  Struck  with  the  remark¬ 
able  abilities  and  acquirements  of  young  Stone,  he  pro¬ 
posed  his  removal  to  the  university,  where  he  undertook 
that  such  provision  should  be  made,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  studies,  as  his  circumstances  rendered 
necessary.  Stone  accordingly  proceeded  to  St.  An¬ 
drews,  where  he  soon  more  than  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
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tions  his  early  attainments  had  excited,  both  by  his  rapid 
progress  in  every  branch  of  study,  and  by  a  display  of 
talent  out  of  the  class-room  which  still  more  contributed 
to  make  him  the  pride  of  the  university  and  the  idol  of 
his  fellow-students.  Unhappily,  the  remainder  of  his 
history  is  too  soon  told.  When  he  had  been  about  three 
years  at  college,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  professors,  assistant  in  the  grammar  school 
of  Dunkeld,  of  which  he  was,  two  or  three  years  after, 
elected  head  master.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  he 
held  this  situation  ;  but  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  giving  every  promise  of  a  distinguished 
career,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  fever,  in  1757, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

At  this  time,  none  of  his  productions  had  been  given 
to  the  world,  except  some  humorous  pieces  in  verse, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  when  he  was 
at  college.  Since  his  death,  an  allegory,  which  he  left 
in  manuscript,  entitled,  ‘  The  Immortality  of  Authors,  ’ 
has  been  frequently  printed.  The  work,  however,  which 
had  principally  engaged  the  last  years  of  his  short  life, 
was  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  nation  and  language 
of  the  ancient  Scots,  with  conjectures  about  the  primitive 
state  of  the  Celtic  and  other  European  nations.  This, 
although  unfinished,  is  said  to  have  displayed  extraordi¬ 
nary  ingenuity  and  learning.  It  has  never,  we  believe, 
been  printed  ;  although,  if  the  manuscript  be  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  its  publication  might  possibly  not  be  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  students  of  history  and  philology,  among  whom 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  has  in  recent  times  excited 
considerable  interest.  Stone’s  views,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  stated,  seem  to  have  been  in  conformity  wfith  those 
supported  by  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  of  later 
inquirers. 

The  cultivation  of  science  and  literature  has  often 
been  united  with  the  most  active  and  successful  pursuit 
of  business,  and  with  the  duties  of  the  most  laborious 
professions.  It  has  been  said  of  Cicero,  that  “no 
man,  whose  life  had  been  wholly  spent  in  study,  ever  left 
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more  numerous  or  more  valuable  fruits  of  his  learning, 
in  every  branch  of  science  and  the  polite  arts — in  orato¬ 
ry,  poetry,  philosophy,  law,  history,  criticism,  politics, 
ethics:  in  each  of  which  he  equalled  the  greatest  masters 
of  his  time  ;  in  some  of  them  excelled  all  men  of  all  times. 
His  remaining  works,  as  voluminous  as  they  appear,  are 
but  a  small  part  of  what  he  really  published.  His  indus¬ 
try  was  incredible,  beyond  the  example  or  even  concep¬ 
tion  of  our  days :  this  was  the  secret  by  which  he  per¬ 
formed  such  wonders,  and  reconciled  perpetual  study 
with  perpetual  affairs.  He  suffered  no  part  of  his  lei¬ 
sure  to  be  idle,  or  the  least  interval  of  it  to  be  lost.” 
These  are  the  words  of  his  learned  and  eloquent  bio¬ 
grapher,  Dr.  Middleton.  He  says,  himself,  in  one  of 
his  orations — “What  others  give  to  their  own  affairs,  to 
the  public  shows  and  other  entertainments,  to  festivity,  to 
amusements,  nay  even  to  mental  and  bodily  rest,  I  give 
to  study  and  philosophy.”  He  tells  us,  too,  in  his  let¬ 
ters,  that  on  days  of  business,  when  he  had  any  thing 
particular  to  compose,  he  had  no  other  time  for  medi¬ 
tating,  but  when  he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in  his  walks, 
where  he  used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  amanuenses, 
or  scribes,  who  attended  him.  His  letters  afford  us, 
indeed,  in  every  way,  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  active  habits  of  bis  life.  Those,  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  are  all  written  after  he  was  forty  years  old ; 
and,  although  many,  of  course,  are  lost,  they  amount  in 
number  to  about  a  thousand.  “  We  find  many  of  them,” 
says  Middleton,  “dated  before  daylight;  some  from  the 
senate  ;  others  from  his  meals,  and  the  crowd  of  his 
morning  levee.”  “For  me,”  he  himself  exclaims,  ad¬ 
dressing  one  of  his  friends,  “ne  otium  quidem  unqucim 
otiosum — even  my  leisure  hours  have  their  occupation.” 

In  modern  times,  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones 
afforded  the  world,  in  this  respect,  a  like  example.  We 
have  already  mentioned  his  wonderful  attainments  in  lan¬ 
guages.*  All  his  philosophical  and  literary  studies  were 
carried  on  amidst  the  duties  of  a  toilsome  profession, 
which  he  was,  nevertheless,  so  far  from  neglecting,  that 
his  attention  to  all  its  demands  upon  his  time  and  faculties 

*  See  p.  65. 
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constituted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  claims  to 
our  admiration.  But  he  was,  from  his  boyhood,  a  mir¬ 
acle  of  industry,  and  showed,  even  in  his  earliest  years, 
how  intensely  his  soul  glowed  with  the  love  of  knowledge. 
He  used  to  relate,  that,  when  he  was  only  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  if  he  applied  to  his  mother,  a  woman  of  un¬ 
common  intelligence  and  acquirements,  for  information 
upon  any  subject,  her  constant  answer  to  him  was,  “Read, 
and  you  will  know.”  He  thus  acquired  a  passion  for 
books,  which  only  grew  in  strength  with  increasing  years. 
Even  at  school,  his  voluntary  exertions  exceeded  in 
amount  his  prescribed  tasks  ;  and  Dr.  Thackeray,  one 
of  his  masters,  was  wont  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  a 
boy  of  so  active  a  mind,  that,  if  he  were  left  naked  and 
friendless  on  Salisbury  Plain,  he  would,  nevertheless, 
find  the  road  to  fame  and  riches.  At  this  time,  he  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  devoting  whole  nights  to  study, 
when  he  would  generally  take  coffee  or  tea,  to  keep  off 
sleep.  He  had,  even  already,  merely  to  divert  his  lei¬ 
sure,  commenced  his  study  of  the  law;  and  it  is  related 
that  he  would  often  amuse  and  surprise  his  mother’s  legal 
acquaintances,  by  putting  cases  to  them  from  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  Coke’s  Institutes,  which  he  had  read  and 
mastered. 

In  afterlife,  his  maxim  was,  never  to  neglect  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  improvement  which  presented  itself.  In 
conformity  with  this  rule,  while  making  the  most  won¬ 
derful  exertions  in  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  the 
Oriental  languages,  at  Oxford,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
vacations  to  learn  riding  and  fencing,  and  to  read  all  the 
best  authors  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  ; 
thus,  to  transcribe  an  observation  of  his  own,  “  with  the 
fortune  of  a  peasant,  giving  himself  the  education  of  a 
prince.”  In  the  same  spirit,  while  tutor,  sometime 
after  this,  in  the  family  of  Lord  Spencer,  he  embraced 
an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  himself  in  dancing  and 
the  use  of  the  broadsword,  and  of  learning  the  German 
language,  music,  and  the  art  of  playing  on  the  Welsh 
harp,  the  instrument  of  his  country.  It  was  while  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  temple,  and  busily  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
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law,  that,  besides  continuing  his  Oriental  studies,  with 
great  zeal,  he  found  time  to  compose,  and  prepare  for  the 

Eress,  a  translation  of  the  speeches  of  the  Greek  orator 
saeus,  and  a  volume  of  poems.  Yet  he  was,  at  this 
very  time,  both  reading  and  writing  elaborately  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  an  evidence  of  his  profi¬ 
ciency  in  which,  he  gave  to  the  world,  a  few'  years  after, 
in  his  learned  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.  He 
found  leisure,  too,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  professional 
and  literary  occupations,  to  attend  the  celebrated  Hun¬ 
ter’s  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
mathematics  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  Newton’s  Prin- 
cipia. 

In  India,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  Judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  and  where  his  professional 
duties  were  of  the  most  laborious  nature,  he  contrived 
to  do  more  than  ever  in  the  study  of  general  literature 
and  philosophy.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  country 
when  he  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  society  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  on  the  model  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of 
which  he  officiated  as  president  as  long  as  he  lived,  en¬ 
riching  its  Transactions,  every  year,  with  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  and  valuable  disquisitions,  on  every  department  of 
Oriental  philology  and  antiquities.  Almost  his  only  time 
for  study,  now,  was,  during  the  vacation  of  the  courts;  and 
here  is  the  account,  as  found  among  his  papers,  of  how 
he  wras  accustomed  to  spend  his  day,  during  the  long  va¬ 
cation,  in  1785.  In  the  morning,  after  writing  one  letter, 
he  read  ten  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  then  studied  San¬ 
scrit  grammar  and  Hindoo  law  ;  the  afternoon  was  given 
to  the  geography  of  India,  and  the  evening  to  Roman 
history;  when  the  day  was  closed  by  a  few  games  at 
chess,  and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Ariosto.  Already, 
however,  his  health  was  beginning  to  break  down  under 
the  climate  ;  and  his  eyes  had  become  so  weak,  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  discontinue  writing  by  candlelight. 
But  nothing  could  prevent  him  from  pursuing  the  studies 
he  loved,  while  any  strength  remained  to  him.  Even 
while  confined  by  illness  to  his  couch,  he  taught  himself 
botany  ;  and  it  was  during  a  tour,  he  was  advised  to  take 
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for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  that  he  wrote  his  learned 
‘  Treatise  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India’ — as 
if  he  had  actually  so  disciplined  his  mind,  that  it  adopted 
labor  like  this  almost  for  a  relaxation. 

His  health,  after  a  time,  was  partially  restored  ;  and 
we  find  him  again  devoting  himself,  both  to  his  professional 
duties  and  his  private  studies,  with  more  zeal  and  assiduity 
than  ever.  When  business  required  his  attendance  daily 
in  Calcutta,  he  resided  at  a  country-house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  “To 
this  spot,”  says  his  amiable  and  intelligent  biographer, 
Lord  Teignmouth,  “he  returned,  every  evening,  after 
sunset,  and,  in  the  morning,  rose  so  early,  as  to  reach  his 
apartments  in  town,  by  walking,  at  the  first  appearance 
of  dawn.  The  intervening  period  of  each  morning,  until 
the  opening  of  court,  was  regularly  allotted,  and  applied 
to  distinct  studies.”  At  this  time,  his  hour  of  rising 
used  to  be  between  three  and  four.  During  the  vacation 
of  the  court,  he  was  equally  occupied.  Writing  from 
Crishna,  his  vacation  residence,  in  1787,  he  says,  “  We 
are  in  love  with  this  pastoral  cottage  ;  but  though  these 
three  months  are  called  a  vacation,  yet  I  have  no  vacant 
hours.  It  rarely  happens  that  favorite  studies  are  closely 
connected  with  the  strict  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  mine 
happily  are  :  even  in  this  cottage,  I  am  assisting  the  court, 
by  studying  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  and  have  now  rendered 
it  an  impossibility  for  the  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo  lawyers 
to  impose  upon  us  with  erroneous  opinions.”  It  was 
these  constant  exertions,  in  truth,  that  gave  its  chief  en¬ 
joyment  to  his  life.  “  I  never  was  happy,”  he  says,  in 
this  very  letter,  “  till  I  was  settled  in  India.” 

This  eminent  and  admirable  man,  however,  at  last  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  and 
if  it  has  been  accounted  a  befitting  fate,  for  a  great  captain 
to  die  in  the  field  of  battle,  surely  his  is  to  be  deemed 
an  equally  appropriate,  and  a  far  more  enviable,  lot,  who, 
after  a  life,  whether  of  many  or  of  few  years,  in  which 
he  has  done  enough  for  his  fame,  sinks  to  his  rest,  in  the 
full  brightness  of  a  career,  made  glorious  by  many  peace¬ 
ful  triumphs.  The  greatest  literary  achievement  of  Sir 
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William  Jones  was  his  last — the  digest  he  undertook  to 
superintend  of  a  complete  body  of  Hindoo  and  Moham¬ 
medan  jurisprudence.  To  this  work,  considered  by  him 
as  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  right  administra¬ 
tion  of  law  in  India,  but  encompassed,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  with  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  descrip¬ 
tion,  he  resolved,  after  long  consideration,  to  devote  him¬ 
self,  even  under  increasing  weakness  of  sight,  and  pro¬ 
bably  general  decay  of  constitution,  which  a  fervid  and 
unwearied  spirit  did  not  permit  him  to  perceive.  In  the 
midst  of  his  labors,  it  was  found  necessary  that  Lady 
Jones  should  proceed  to  England  for  the  sake  of  her 
health  ;  and  this  separation  he  felt  severely  ;  but  he  de¬ 
termined,  notwithstanding,  to  remain  in  the  country,  him¬ 
self,  until  he  should  have  finished  at  least  a  certain  portion 
of  his  task,  on  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  set 
his  heart.  He  had  been  divided,  however,  but  a  few 
months  from  the  companion  of  his  life,  and  even  of  many 
of  his  studies,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  liver,  which  carried  him  off,  after  seven 
days’  illness,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven. 

It  was  by  a  persevering  observance  of  a  few  simple 
maxims,  that  Sir  William  Jones  was  principally  enabled 
to  accomplish  what  he  did.  One  of  these,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  was,  never  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
of  improvement  :  another  was,  that  whatever  had  been 
attained,  was  attainable  by  him,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
real  or  supposed  difficulties  of  any  pursuit  formed  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  engage  in  it,  and  with  perfect 
confidence  of  success.  “It  was  also,”  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  tells  us,  “a  fixed  principle  with  him,  from  which 
he  never  voluntarily  deviated,  not  to  be  deterred,  by  any 
difficulties  which  were  surmountable,  from  prosecuting, 
to  a  successful  termination,  what  he  had  once  deliberately 
undertaken.”  “  But  what  appears  to  me,”  adds  his 
lordship,  “more  particularly  to  have  enabled  him  to 
employ  his  talents  so  much  to  his  own  and  the  public  ad¬ 
vantage,  was,  the  regular  allotment  of  his  time  to  par¬ 
ticular  occupations,  and  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
distribution  which  he  had  fixed  ;  hence  all  his  studies 
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were  pursued  without  interruption  or  confusion.  Nor 
can  I  omit  remarking  the  candor  and  complacency  with 
which  he  gave  his  attention  to  all  persons,  of  whatever 
quality,  talents,  or  education  :  he  justly  concluded,  that 
curious  or  important  information  might  be  gained,  even 
from  the  illiterate  ;  and,  wherever  it  was  to  be  obtained, 
he  sought  and  seized  it.”  By  these  methods  it  was, 
that  he  accumulated  that  vast  mass  of  knowledge,  and 
enabled  himself  to  accomplish  those  profound  and  ex¬ 
tended  labors,  which  remain,  even  now  that  he  is  dead, 
for  the  benefit  of  us  who  yet  live,  and  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us.  This  is  truly  to  make  a  short  life  long — 
to  exist,  in  spite  of  death,  for  unnumbered  generations. 

Biography  abounds,  in  truth,  with  examples  of  the 
union  of  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science  with  those 
of  every  department  of  active  life.  The  most  elegant 
of  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome,  was  also  the  most  renown¬ 
ed  of  her  warriors.  It  was  amid  the  hurry  and  toils  of 
his  campaigns  that  Julius  C^sar  is  said  to  have  written 
those  Commentaries ,  or  Memoirs  of  his  military  exploits, 
which  have  immortalized  his  name  more  than  all  his  vic¬ 
tories,  and  thus  amply  justified  the  anxiety,  he  is  recorded 
to  have  shown,  to  preserve  the  work,  when,  being  obliged 
to  throw  himself  from  his  ship,  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
and  swim  for  his  life,  he  made  his  way  to  the  shore,  with 
his  arms  in  one  hand,  and  his  Commentaries  in  the  other. 
Caesar  distinguished  himself,  also,  as  a  writer  on  grammar, 
astronomy,  history,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects  ;  he  was 
universally  accounted  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars, 
as  well  as  greatest  orators,  of  his  age  ;  and  the  time  may 
come,  when  mankind  shall  be  ashamed  of  ever  having  ad¬ 
mired,  in  any  other  capacity,  so  great  a  scourge  of  the 
species.  Yet  this  man’s  life  was  spent  either  in  the  field, 
or  among  political  convulsions  at  home,  almost  from  his 
boyhood.  If  he  found  time  and  tranquillity  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  letters,  who  is  there  that  might  not  ?  Like  the 
great  Alfred,  too,— another  but  a  far  more  illustrious  in¬ 
stance  of  the  hero,  statesman,  and  scholar,  combined,— 
Ceesar  had  to  struggle,  all  his  life,  with  the  weakness  and 
depression  of  bodily  disease.  “  But,  though  he  was  a 
I.  10  P.  K. 
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spare  man,”  says  Plutarch,  “  and  had  a  white  and  soft 
skin,  somewhat  distempered  in  his  head,  and  subject  to 
the  falling  sickness,  (which,  they  say,  first  seized  him  at 
Corduba,  in  Spain,)  yet  he  did  not  make  his  indisposi¬ 
tion  of  body  a  pretext  for  effeminacy,  but  made  his  way¬ 
faring  a  medicine  for  his  infirmity,  whilst,  by  indefatigable 
journeying,  thin  diet,  and  lying  out  in  the  fields,  he 
struggled  and  waged  war,  as  it  were,  even  with  his  dis¬ 
ease,  and  kept  his  body  so  guarded  by  this  means,  that 
it  was  very  hard  for  any  ill  to  attack  him.  He  slept 
most  commonly  in  his  chariot  or  his  litter,  but  employed 
the  very  hours  of  rest  in  the  designs  of  action.  In  the 
daytime,  he  was  carried  about  to  castles,  cities,  or  forti¬ 
fications,  with  one  servant  along  with  him  in  the  chariot, 
who,  among  other  things,  used  to  w'rite  down  what  he 
dictated,  and  a  soldier,  behind  the  vehicle,  to  carry  his 
sword.  Thus  would  he  travel,  so  swiftly,  that,  having 
set  out  from  Rome,  he  would  arrive  at  the  river  Rhone 
in  eight  days.  Now,  he  rode  well  from  his  childhood, 
for  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  sit  with  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  to  put  the  horse  to  the  full  speed.  But, 
during  Ins  wars  in  Gaul,  he  improved  himself,  so  as  to  dic¬ 
tate  letters  from  on  horseback  as  fast  as  two  amanuenses, 
or,  as  Oppius  affirms,  more  than  two,  could  take  down 
his  words.” 

The  elder  and  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
Polybius,  the  friend  of  the  latter,  of  whose  universal 
history,  written  in  Greek,  in  forty  books,  only  five  have 
come  down  to  us,  are  other  names  that  might  be  quoted, 
from  ancient  times,  in  illustration  of  how  possible  it  is  to 
combine  the  habits  of  a  military  life  with  the  love  and 
the  pursuit  of  literature. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  combi¬ 
nation,  which  modern  history  supplies,  is  to  be  found 
in  Frederick  II.,  of  Prussia,  called  Frederick  the 
Great,  on  account  of  the  worst  parts  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct.  The  principal  part  of  the  life  of  this 
monarch,  was  spent  in  the  camp,  in  a  constant  struggle 
with  a  host  of  enemies.  Yet,  even  then,  when  the  busy 
day  scarcely  afforded  a  vacant  moment,  that  moment,  if 
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it  came,  was  sure  to  be  given  to  study.  Frederick  had 
very  early  formed  an  attachment  to  reading,  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  opposition  of  his  father,  who  thought  that  the 
scholar  would  spoil  the  soldier,  nor  the  schemes  of  am¬ 
bition  and  conquest,  which  occupied  him  so  much  in 
afterlife,  were  able  to  destroy  or  weaken.  When  at  last, 
therefore,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty,  or  compelled,  to 
sheathe  his  sword,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  cultivation 
and  patronage  of  literature,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  as 
eagerly  as  he  had  ever  done  to  the  pursuit  of  military 
renown.  His  life,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  been  one 
of  great  and  regular  activity.  Even  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  while  yet  but  a  young  man,  he  had 
established  in  his  residence,  at  Rheimsberg,  nearly  the 
same  system  of  studious  application,  and  economy  in  the 
management  of  his  time,  to  which  he  ever  afterwards 
continued  to  adhere.  His  relaxations,  even  then,  were 
almost  entirely  of  an  intellectual  character  ;  and  he  had 
collected  around  him,  a  circle  of  literary  associates,  with 
whom  it  was  his  highest  enjoyment  to  spend  his  hours  in 
philosophic  conversation,  or  in  amusements  not  unfitted 
to  adorn  a  life  of  philosophy.  In  a  letter,  written  at  this 
time  to  one  of  those  friends,  he  says  ;  “  I  become  every 
day  more  covetous  of  my  time  ;  I  render  an  account 
of  it  to  myself ;  and  I  lose  none  of  it  but  with  great  re¬ 
gret.  My  mind  is  entirely  turned  toward  philosophy ; 
it  has  rendered  me  admirable  services,  and  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  it.  I  find  myself  happy,  abundantly  more 
tranquil  than  formerly  ;  my  soul  is  less  subject  to  violent 
agitations  ;  and  I  do  nothing  till  I  have  fully  considered 
what  course  of  action  I  ought  to  adopt.” 

In  another  letter,  to  the  same  correspondent,  speaking 
of  the  employments  of  himself  and  the  literary  friends 
residing  with  him,  he  says;  “We  have  divided  our 
occupations  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one  compre¬ 
hends  those  that  are  useful,  and  the  other  those  that  are 
agreeable.  I  reckon,  in  the  number  of  those  that  are 
useful,  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  history,  and  of  lan¬ 
guages  ;  the  agreeable,  are,  music,  and  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  that  we  exhibit  here.  Our  serious  occupations 
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have,  however,  always  the  privilege  of  preceding  the 
others  ;  and  I  dare  venture  to  affirm  to  you,  that  we  make 
only  a  reasonable  use  of  those  pleasures  ;  engaging  in 
them  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  relax  our  minds,  and 
to  temper  that  moroseness  and  extreme  philosophic  gravi¬ 
ty,  which  does  not  easily  suffer  its  countenance  to  be 
enlivened  by  the  Graces.”  A  more  complete  notion, 
however,  will  be  obtained,  of  the  management  by  which 
he  contrived  to  make  so  much  use  of  his  time,  from  the 
following  interesting  account  of  his  daily  occupations, 
which  Dr.  Towers,  who  has  written  a  history  of  his 
reign,  has  collected  from  a  variety  of  authorities. 

“  It  was  his  general  custom,  to  rise  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  sometimes  earlier.  He  commonly 
dressed  his  hair,  himself,  and  seldom  employed  more 
than  two  minutes  for  that  purpose.  His  boots  were  put 
on  at  his  bedside,  for  he  scarcely  ever  wore  shoes. 
After  he  was  dressed,  the  adjutant  of  the  first  battalion 
of  his  guards  brought  him  a  list  of  all  the  persons  that 
had  arrived  at  Potsdam,  or  departed  from  there,  and 
an  account  of  whatever  had  occurred  in  the  garrison. 
When  he  had  delivered  his  orders  to  this  officer,  he  re¬ 
tired  into  an  inner  cabinet,  where  he  employed  himself, 
in  private,  till  seven  o’clock.  He  then  went  into  anoth¬ 
er  apartment,  where  he  drank  coffee  or  chocolate  ;  and 
here  he  found  upon  the  table,  all  the  letters  addressed  to 
him  from  Potsdam,  Berlin,  or  any  other  parts  of  his 
dominions.  Foreign  letters  were  placed  upon  a  separate 
table.  After  reading  all  these  letters,  he  wrote  hints  or 
notes  in  the  margin  of  those  which  his  secretaries  were 
to  answer  ;  and  then,  returning  into  the  inner  cabinet, 
carried  with  him  such  as  he  meant  to  write  or  dictate  an 
answer  to  himself.  Here  he  employed  himself,  till  nine 
o’clock,  with  one  of  his  private  secretaries.  He  then 
returned  back  again  into  his  former  apartment,  where  he 
was  attended  by  three  secretaries,  each  of  whom  gave 
him  an  account  of  what  he  had  done  ;  after  which,  the 
king  delivered  his  orders  to  them,  writh  the  letters  they 
were  to  answer.  None  of  these  answers,  however,  were 
sent  off,  till  they  had  been  read,  and  many  of  them  signed 
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by  the  king.  At  ten  o’clock,  the  generals,  who  were 
about  his  person,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  send  for 
in  their  turn,  attended  him  to  his  closet,  where  he  con¬ 
versed  with  them  on  the  news  of  the  day,  politics,  tac¬ 
tics,  and  other  subjects  ;  and  at  this  time,  he  also  gave 
audience  to  such  persons  as  had  received  previous  no¬ 
tice  to  attend.  At  eleven  o’clock,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  to  the  parade,  where  he  reviewed  and  exercised 
his  regiment  of  guards;  and  ‘at  the  same  hour,’  says 
Voltaire,  ‘all  the  colonels  did  the  same  throughout  the 
provinces.’  He  afterwards  walked  for  some  time  in  the 
garden,  with  his  generals  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
whom  he  had  invited  to  dine  with  him.  At  one  o’clock, 
he  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  his  company  generally  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  princes  his  brothers,  some  of  his  general 
officers,  some  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment  of  guards, 
and  one  or  two  of  his  chamberlains.  He  had  no  carver, 
but  did  the  honors  of  the  table,  himself,  like  a  private 
gentleman.  His  table  generally  consisted  of  twenty-four 
covers  ;  and  his  dinner-time  did  not  much  exceed  an 
hour.  After  dinner,  he  generally  conversed  with  some 
of  his  guests,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  walking  about 
the  room.  He  then  retired  into  his  private  apartment, 
making  low  bows  to  his  company.  He  remained  in  pri¬ 
vate,  till  five  o’clock,  when  his  reader  waited  on  him. 
His  reading  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  this  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  concert,  in  which  he  himself  was  a  performer 
upon  the  flute,  and  which  lasted  till  nine.  When  the 
concert  was  over,  he  was  attended  by  Voltaire,  Alga- 
rotti,  Maupertuis,  or  some  other  wits  or  favorites  whom 
he  had  invited.  With  these,  he  supped,  at  half  an  hour 
after  nine,  and  his  company  seldom  consisted  of  more 
than  eight  persons,  the  king  himself  included.  At  twelve, 
the  king  went  to  bed.” 

The  literary  works  of  Frederick  will  be  at  least  al¬ 
lowed  to  show  some  industry,  when  it  is  stated,  that  they 
extend,  in  the  most  complete  edition,  to  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  octavo  volumes — quite  a  wonderful  amount 
of  authorship,  certainly,  for  one  who  led  so  busy  a  life, 
and  strikingly  illustrative  of  what  may  be  done  by  the 
10* 
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economical  employment  even  of  the  merest  odds  and 
ends  of  time  ;  for,  compared  to  the  leisure  which  many 
a  student  enjoys,  such  must  be  considered  the  very  few 
hours  every  day  which  were  the  utmost  that  Frederick 
could,  by  possibility,  have  given  to  study.  But  these 
works  by  no  means  require  any  apology  for  their  quality 
on  the  score  of  their  quantity.  They  consist  of  histori¬ 
cal,  poetical,  and  philosophical  compositions — generally 
of  respectable  ability,  and  several  of  considerable  merit. 
His  poem, entitled/  The  Art  of  War,’  his  ‘  History  of 
his  own  Times,’  that  of  c  The  Seven  Years’  War,’  and 
his  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh,’  may  be 
especially  mentioned,  as  works  received  into  European 
literature. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select,  from  the  catalogue  of  those 
who  have  made  the  greatest  stir  in  the  world,  either  as 
conquerors  or  legislators,  or  borne  the  most  active  and 
conspicuous  parts,  in  any  other  way,  in  the  conduct  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  many  other  names,  equally  famous  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  literature,  as  in  those  of  war  or  politics.  In  for¬ 
mer  times,  indeed,  a  taste  for  science  or  general  literature, 
and  a  familiarity  with  it,  was  somewhat  more  common, 
among  European  statesmen,  and  professional  men  of  all 
descriptions,  than  it  now  is.  There  is  no  greater  name, 
among  those  of  the  statesmen  of  France,  than  that  of  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Sully,  the  writer  of  the  wellknown 
Memoirs,  as  well  as  of  a  variety  of  other  works  ;  and 
equally  distinguished,  as  a  soldier,  a  financier,  and  an  au¬ 
thor.  This  great  man  used  to  find  time  for  the  multi¬ 
plied  avocations  of  every  day,  by  the  most  undeviating 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  his  hours.  He  rose,  all 
the  year  round,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
always  ready  to  appear  at  the  council  by  seven.  His 
hour  of  dining  was  noon,  after  which,  he  gave  audience  to 
all,  without  distinction,  who  sought  to  be  admitted  to  him. 
The  business  of  the  day  was  always  finished,  in  this  way, 
before  supper,  and  at  ten,  he  regularly  retired  to  bed. 

Sully’s  illustrious  countryman  and  contemporary,  the 
President  De  Thou,  affords  us  another  instance  of  the 
same  sort.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  De  Thou 
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was  actively  employed,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  in  the 
management  of  affairs  of  state  ;  and  yet,  he  found  time  to 
write  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  elaborate  historical 
works  in  existence,  his  celebrated  c  History  of  his  own 
Times,’  extending  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  books, 
in  Latin, besides  various  poetical  pieces  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  England,  none  were  ever  more  mixed  up  with 
the  political  transactions  of  their  times,  or  led  busier 
lives,  from  their  earliest  years,  than  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  great  Bacon,  and  Lord  Clarendon.  And  yet, 
these  are  three  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  works  of  the  two  latter,  particularly,  are 
of  considerable  extent.  We  may  add  to  the  list,  the 
names  of  John  Selden  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
Both  were  public  men,  and  necessarily  involved  in  the 
ceaseless  political  convulsions  of  one  of  the  stormiest  pe¬ 
riods  of  English  history  ;  yet  they  were  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  luminaries  both  of  the  law  and  the  literature 
of  their  day.  Selden’s  works,  embracing  many  subjects 
of  history,  political  controversy,  and  sacred,  classical, 
and  English  antiquities,  have  been  collected  in  three  large 
volumes,  folio.  Those  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  are  also 
very  numerous  ;  and  relate  to  history,  divinity,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  several  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  the  learning  of  his 
profession.  He  is  said,  during  many  years  of  his  life  to 
have  studied  sixteen  hours  every  day.  Selden  is  called 
the  glory  of  England ,  by  his  contemporary,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Dutch  scholar,  Grotius,  (or  Groot,)  who  was  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record,  of 
the  success  with  which  the  cultivation  of  general  literature 
may  be  carried  on,  together  with  legal  and  political  studies, 
and  even  amid  the  toils  and  distractions  of  a  public  life  of 
unusual  bustle  and  vicissitude. 

From  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  first  appeared  at 
the  bar,  till  that  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
Grotius  was  scarcely  ever  released  from  the  burden  of 
political  employment,  except  while  he  lay  in  prison,  or, 
altogether  exiled  from  his  country,  wandered  about  from 
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one  foreign  land  to  another,  in  search  of  a  temporary 
home.  Yet,  even  in  these  seemingly  most  unpropitious 
circumstances,  he  produced  a  succession  of  works,  the 
very  titles  of  which  it  would  require  several  pages  to  enu¬ 
merate,  all  displaying  profound  erudition,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  ranking,  to  this  day,  as  the  very  best,  or  with  the 
very  best,  that  have  been  written  on  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate.  He  occupies  a  respectable  place  in  the  poe¬ 
try  of  his  native  language,  and  a  high  one  among  modern 
Greek  and  Latin  poets.  His  critical  labors  in  reference 
to  the  classical  authors  of  antiquity  are  immense.  In  his¬ 
tory,  besides  several  other  works,  he  has  written  one,  en¬ 
titled,  4  The  Annals  of  Belgium,’  in  eighteen  books.  Of 
a  variety  of  theological  productions,  we  may  mention  only 
his  celebrated  4  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,’ 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  written,  and  which 
has  been  translated,  not  only  into  almost  every  language 
of  modern  Europe,  but  even  into  Greek,  Arabic,  Per¬ 
sian,  and  several  of  the  tongues  of  India.  Finally,  not 
to  mention  his  other  works  in  the  same  department,  by 
his  famous  treatise  on  international  law,  entitled,  4  On 
the  Law  of  War  and  of  Peace,’  he  has  established  for 
himself  an  immortal  reputation  in  jurisprudence,  notin  his 
own  country,  merely,  but  over  all  Europe,  in  every  part 
of  which,  the  work  was  received,  on  its  first  appearance, 
with  universal  admiration,  translated,  commented  upon, 
and  employed  as  a  text-book,  by  all  lecturers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  it  treats.  This  work  was  written  while 
Grotius  resided  in  France,  after  making  his  escape  from 
the  castle  of  Louvenstein  by  a  memorable  stratagem. 

Having,  in  the  religious  disputes,  which  then  agitated 
Holland,  taken  the  side  of  the  Arminians  in  opposition  to 
the  Calvinists,  when  the  latter  obtained  the  ascendency, 
he  was  put  on  his  trial,  convicted  of  treason,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  and  impris¬ 
onment  for  life.  As  some  mitigation,  however,  of  so 
hard  a  doom,  it  was  permitted  that  his  wife  should  share 
his  fate  ;  and  that  excellent  and  heroic  woman  accordingly 
took  up  her  abode  with  her  husband  in  the  fortress  we 
have  named,  where  they  remained  together  nearly  two 
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years.  At  last,  however,  Grotius  resolved  to  brave  the 
hazards  of  a  plan  of  escape,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  suggested  by  his  wife.  He  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  borrowing  books  from  some  of  his  friends  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Gorcum,  and  these  were  always  brought 
to  him  in  a  large  chest,  which  was  in  like  manner  em¬ 
ployed  to  convey  them  back  when  he  had  read  or  con¬ 
sulted  them.  This  chest  had  at  first  been  regularly 
searched,  as  it  was  carried  into  and  brought  back  from 
the  apartment  of  the  prisoner  ;  but,  after  some  time,  its 
appearance  on  its  customary  service  became  so  familiar  to 
the  guards,  that  their  suspicions  were  lulled,  and  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  without  notice.  A  day,  therefore,  having 
been  chosen,  when  it  was  known  that  the  commandant 
was  to  be  absent,  Madame  Grotius  informed  the  comman¬ 
dant’s  wife,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  place,  that  she 
meant  to  send  away  all  her  husband’s  books,  to  prevent 
him  from  injuring  his  health  by  study,  and  requested  that 
two  soldiers  might  be  allowed  her  to  remove  the  load. 
In  the  mean  time,  Grotius  had  taken  his  place  in  the  chest, 
in  the  top  of  which,  small  holes  had  been  made,  for  the 
admission  of  air.  Upon  lifting  it  from  the  ground,  one 
of  the  soldiers,  struck  with  its  weight,  jestingly  remarked, 
that  there  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it.  “  There  are  Ar- 
minian  books  in  it,”  replied  the  wife  of  Grotius,  with 
great  presence  of  mind  ;  and,  without  saying  any  thing 
more,  they  took  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  it  down 
a  ladder,  which  led  from  the  apartment.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  their  suspicions  had  been  again  awakened; 
for  it  is  said,  that,  before  they  had  proceeded  much  fur¬ 
ther,  the  men  resolved  to  mention  the  circumstance  of 
its  uncommon  weight  to  the  commandant’s  wife  ;  but  she, 
misled  by  what  had  been  told  her,  ordered  them  to  carry 
it  away.  It  had  been  contrived  to  have  a  trusty  female 
servant  in  waiting,  to  accompany  the  chest  to  its  place  of 
destination,  and  under  her  care,  it  was  safely  deposited  in 
the  house  of  a  friend  at  Gorcum,  when  the  illustrious 
prisoner  was,  of  course,  speedily  released  from  durance. 
A  good  deal  of  management  was  still  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  town.  It  is  gratifying 
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to  have  to  add,  that  his  wife,  who,  as  soon  as  she  under¬ 
stood  that  her  husband  was  safe,  confessed  what  she  had 
done,  although  at  first  detained  in  close  custody,  was 
liberated,  on  petitioning  the  States  General,  about  a 
fortnight  after.  It  was  on  the  21st  of  March,  1621,  that 
Grotius  obtained  his  liberty  ;  and  he  arrived  in  Paris,  on 
the  13th  of  April.  His  wife  rejoined  him,  about  the  end 
of  December. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Literary  Pursuits  of  Soldiers: — Des  Cartes ;  B.  Jonson ; 
Buchanan ;  Cervantes.  Of  Sailors:' — Dumpier;  Da¬ 
vis;  Drury;  Falconer;  Giordani ;  Fransham ;  Os¬ 
wald  ;  Columbus ;  Cook ;  Vancouver  ;  Flinders ;  Col- 
lingwood. 

If  the  distractions  of  business,  or  of  professional  duty, 
are  to  be  deemed  an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  cultivation 
of  science  or  literature,  what  annoyances  or  interruptions 
of  this  description,  shall  seem  more  unfavorable  for  such 
an  attempt,  than  those  which  beset  the  rude  and  unsettled 
life  of  a  seaman  or  a  soldier  !  Yet  it  has  been  in  the 
midst  of  these,  that  some  of  the  persons,  whose  names 
are  most  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  have  begun  their  career.  The  great  Des 
Cartes  entered  the  army,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  served,  first,  with 
the  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards,  with 
those  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  With  the  latter  prince, 
he  was  present  at  the  .battle  of  Prague,  in  1 620,  when 
Maximilian,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Emperor,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II.,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Elector 
Palatine,  Frederick.  During  his  military  life,  however, 
Des  Cartes  never  neglected  his  philosophical  studies,  of 
which  he  gave  a  striking  proof,  on  one  occasion,  while  he 
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was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  garrison,  with  his  regiment,  at  the  town 
of  Breda,  in  the  Netherlands,  when,  walking  out,  one 
morning,  he  observed  a  crowd  of  people  assembled 
around  a  placard  or  advertisement  which  was  stuck  up 
on  the  wall.  Finding  that  it  was  written  in  the  Dutch 
language,  which  he  did  not  understand,  (for  he  was  a 
native  of  Touraine,  in  France,)  he  inquired  of  a  person, 
whom  he  saw  reading  it,  what  it  meant.  The  individual, 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  inquiries,  happened  to  be  the 
Principal  of  the  university  of  Dort,  a  man  of  distinguished 
mathematical  attainments  ;  and  it  was  with  something  of 
a  sneer,  that  he  informed  the  young  officer,  in  reply  to 
his  question,  that  the  paper  contained  the  announcemeht 
of  a  difficult  geometrical  problem,  of  which,  the  proposer 
challenged  the  most  able  men  of  the  city  to  attempt  the 
solution.  Not  repulsed,  however,  by  the  tone  and  man¬ 
ner  of  the  learned  professor,  Des  Cartes  requested  to 
be  favored  with  a  translation  of  the  placard,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  received,  than  he  calmly  remarked,  that  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  answer  the  challenge. 
Accordingly,  next  day  he  presented  himself  again  before 
Beckman,  (that  was  the  name  of  the  professor,)  with  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem,  greatly  to  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  that  distinguished  person,  who  had  probably 
never  before  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  so  much 
learning  being  found  beyond  the  walls  of  a  university. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  indeed,  that  this 
illustrious  person  laid  the  foundation  of  most  of  those 
mathematical  discoveries,  which  subsequently  obtained 
for  him  so  much  celebrity.  He  wrote  a  Latin  treatise 
on  music,  and  projected  several  of  his  other  works, 
during  the  time  he  was  stationed  at  Breda. 

The  celebrated  Englishman,  Ben  Jonson,  some  of 
whose  early  difficulties  we  have  already  mentioned,  could 
find  no  way  of  escaping  from  the  humble  employment  of 
a  working  mason  or  bricklayer,  to  which  he  had  been 
doomed,  on  his  mother’s  second  marriage,  except  by 
enlisting  as  a  private  soldier.  Accordingly,  he  served  in 
that  capacity  for  some  time,  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
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Netherlands,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  personal 
prowess,  of  which  he  was,  in  afterlife,  not  a  little  vain. 

This  was  also  the  fate  of  the  famous  George  Bu¬ 
chanan,  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  and  writers 
that  modern  times  have  produced — another  illustrious 
evidence  of  how  little  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  most 
unquiet  and  disjointed  times,  or  the  most  adverse  fortunes, 
to  interrupt  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  a  mind  really  in 
love  with  knowledge.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Buchanan’s 
long  life  was  passed  either  in  leisure  or  tranquillity.  He 
was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Paris,  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  an  uncle, 
whose  death,  however,  after  some  time,  left  him  in  such 
a  state  of  destitution,  that,  in  order  to  get  back  to  his 
native  country,  he  was  obliged  to  enter  himself  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  a  corps,  which  was  leaving  France  to  serve  in 
Scotland,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Duke  of  Albany.  It 
would  detain  us  too  long,  to  attempt  any  sketch  of  the 
remainder  of  a  life,  of  whose  many  troubles  this  was 
only  the  first  commencement.  Although,  in  point  of 
learning  and  genius,  confessedly  without  a  rival  among 
his  countrymen,  and  even  acknowledged,  by  all  Europe, 
as  the  chief  of  the  poets  and  eloquent  writers  of  his  day, 
it  is  melancholy  to  think,  that,  amid  the  civil  discords  of 
those  unhappy  times,  his  portion  was  little  else  than  pov¬ 
erty,  persecution,  imprisonment,  and  exile.  But  his  own 
mind  was  to  him  a  kingdom,  of  which  the  world’s  un¬ 
kindness  could  not  deprive  him,  and  in  which  he  found, 
doubtless,  under  all  he  had  to  suffer,  his  sufficient  con¬ 
solation.  He  took  refuge,  in  literary  labor,  from  the  cruel 
fortunes  that  pursued  him.  We  know  that  it  was  in  a 
Portuguese  dungeon,  that  he  composed  his  celebrated 
Latin  version  of  the  Psalms.  He  had  just  carried 
through  the  press  his  great  work,  the  History  of  Scotland, 
when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  being  at  the  time 
in  such  a  state  of  indigence,  that,  when  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  having  inquired  of  his  servant  how  much 
money  he  had  remaining,  and  finding  that  there  was  not 
enough  for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  he  ordered  the 
whole  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  He  was  accordingly 
buried  at  the  cost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
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Even  still  more  crowded  with  disasters,  is  the  history 
of  the  renowned  Cervantes,  whose  admirable  Don 
Quixote  ranks  so  high  among  the  glories  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture.  Cervantes,  too,  commenced  life  as  a  soldier,  lost 
his  left  hand  in  battle,  and  was  afterwards  detained,  for 
five  years,  in  captivity  at  Algiers.  Even  after  he  had 
recovered  his  liberty,  and  had  returned  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  again,  in  a  short  time,  thrown  into  con¬ 
finement  by  an  unjust  decision  of  the  courts,  in  a  cause 
in  which  he  was  implicated  ;  and  it  was  while  he  lay  in 
prison,  that  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote.  He 
was,  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  once  more 
restored  to  freedom  ;  but,  although  he  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  various  other  literary  performances,  he  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  himself  above  the  necessitous  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  his  early  misfortunes  had  involved  him. 
The  dedication  of  the  last  work  he  gave  to  the  world,  is 
dated  only  four  days  before  his  death,  and  in  it  he  men¬ 
tions,  with  great  calmness,  his  approaching  dissolution. 
Cervantes  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1617,  exactly  a  year  after  Shakspeare. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record,  of  individuals,  who, 
even  with  scarcely  any  other  education,  than  what  they 
contrived  to  give  themselves  while  serving  in  subordinate 
and  laborious  situations  in  the  camp  or  on  shipboard,  have 
attained  to  great  familiarity  with  books,  and  sometimes 
risen  to  considerable  literary  or  scientific  distinction. 
The  celebrated  English  navigator,  Dampier,  although 
he  had  been  some  time  at  school  before  he  left  his  native 
country,  yet  went  to  sea  at  so  early  an  age  that,  consider¬ 
ing  he  for  a  long  time  led  a  vagabond  and  lawless  life, 
he  must  have  very  soon  forgotten  every  thing  he  had  been 
taught,  if  he  had  not,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  wild  adven¬ 
tures,  taken  great  pains  both  to  retain  and  to  extend  his 
knowledge.  That  he  must  have  done  so,  is  evident  from 
the  accounts  of  his  different  voyages  which  he  afterwards 
published.  We  have  few  works  of  the  kind  more  vigor¬ 
ously  or  graphically  written,  than  these  volumes  ;  and 
they  contain  abundant  evidences  of  a  scientific  and 
I.  11  P.  K. 
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philosophical  knowledge  of  no  ordinary  extent  and  ex¬ 
actness. 

Along  with  Dampier’s,  we  may  mention  an  older 
name,  that  of  John  Davis,  the  discoverer  of  the  well- 
known  strait  leading  into  Baffin’s  Bay.  Davis,  also,  went 
to  sea  when  quite  a  boy,  and  must  have  acquired  all  his 
knowledge  both  of  science  and  of  the  art  of  composition, 
while  engaged  among  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Yet 
we  not  only  have  from  his  pen  accounts  of  several  of  his 
voyages,  but  also  a  treatise  on  the  general  hydrography 
of  the  earth.  He  was  the  inventor,  besides,  of  a  quad¬ 
rant  for  taking  the  sun’s  altitude  at  sea.  Robert  Dru¬ 
ry,  too,  whose  account  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  and 
of  his  strange  adventures  there,  is  now  (from  having  been 
lately  republished)  a  wellknown  book,  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
membered, when  we  are  making  mention  of  authors  bred 
at  sea.  Drury  was  only  fourteen,  when  he  set  out  on 
his  first  voyage,  in  a  vessel  proceeding  to  India,  and  he 
was  shipwrecked,  returning  home,  on  the  island  we 
have  mentioned,  where  he  remained,  in  a  species  of  cap¬ 
tivity,  for  fifteen  years  ;  so  that,  when  he  at  last  contrived 
to  make  his  escape,  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  native 
language.  He  afterwards,  however,  set  about  writing 
an  account  of  his  life — a  task  which  he  accomplished, 
while  acting  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  porter  at  the 
India  House.  The  work  is  composed  in  a  plain,  but 
sensible,  style,  and  contains  many  interesting  details  re¬ 
specting  tbe  manners  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  It 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  better  for  having  been  compressed 
by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  author,  whose  original  manu¬ 
script  is  said  to  have  extended  to  eight  hundred  large 
folio  pages. 

Falconer,  the  author  of  ‘The  Shipwreck,’ as  is 
generally  known,  spent  his  life,  from  childhood,  at  sea. 
He  was  probably  born  in  one  of  the  small  towns  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  which  border  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  but 
nothing  is  very  certainly  ascertained,  either  as  to  his  na¬ 
tive  place  or  his  parentage.  Nor  has  any  account  been 
given,  of  how  he  acquired  the  elements  of  education,  with 
the  exception  of  a  report,  that  he  found  an  instructer  in  a 
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person  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  a  man  of  some  literary 
taste  and  acquirements,  who  happened  to  be  purser  in 
one  of  the  vessels  in  which  young  Falconer  sailed.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  Falconer  appeared  as  an  author,  at  a 
very  early  age,  having  been  only,  it  is  said,  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  when  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  production, 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
father  of  George  III.  He  was  ten  or  twelve  years  older, 
w'hen  he  published  his  ‘  Shipwreck,’  which  is  said  to 
be  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  personal  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  author.  Falconer  did  not  permit  the 
success  of  his  poetical  efforts  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
profession,  in  which,  having  now  transferred  himself  from 
the  merchant  service  to  the  navy,  he  continued  to  rise 
steadily  till  he  was  appointed  purser  of  a  man-of-war. 
Sometime  after  attaining  this  promotion,  he  published 
the  other  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  his  ‘  Uni¬ 
versal  Marine  Dictionary,’  which  was  very  favorably 
received,  and  is  still  a  standard  work.  He  had,  pre¬ 
viously  to  this,  written  several  other  poetical  pieces,  on 
temporary  subjects,  which  have  long  been  forgotten. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  he  sailed 
for  Bengal, as  purser  of  the  frigate  Aurora.  This  vessel, 
however,  was  never  heard  of,  after  she  passed  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  having  in  all  probability  foundered  at  sea. 

Giordani,  an  Italian  engineer  and  mathematician  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  originally  a  common  soldier, 
on  board  one  of  the  Pope’s  galleys.  In  this  situation, 
his  capacity  and  good  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  admiral ;  and,  as  a  reward,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  purser  of  one  of  the  vessels.  It  was  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  this  situation  which  first  formed  his  mind  to  study. 
Having  accounts  to  keep,  he  soon  found  how  necessary 
it  was  that  he  should  know  something  of  arithmetic,  of 
which  he  was  till  then  quite  ignorant ;  and  he  determined, 
therefore,  to  teach  himself  the  science,  which  it  is  said 
he  did  without  assistance.  By  pursuing  his  studies, 
from  this  commencement,  he  eventually  acquired  consid¬ 
erable  reputation  as  a  mathematician ;  and,  having  pub¬ 
lished  several  able  works,  was  appointed  at  last  to  a  pro- 
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fessorship  in  the  Sapienza  College  at  Rome.  Giordani 
died  in  the  year  1711. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Fransham,  who  died  at  Norwich, 
in  1810,  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  eccentric  char¬ 
acters  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  self-educated  persons. 
His  name  suggests  itself  to  us  here  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  passed  part  of  his  early  life  as  a  common 
soldier.  He  had  been  originally  apprenticed  to  a  cooper, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  about  two  years,  and  it  was 
in  this  situation,  that  he  taught  himself  mathematics.  But, 
although  he  obtained  the  situation  of  clerk  to  an  attorney, 
his  restless  disposition  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  at 
his  desk  ;  and, after  wandering,  for  some  time,  about  the 
country,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  where,  however,  they 
did  not  keep  him  long,  finding  him  quite  unfit  for  service. 
Indeed,  it  was,  by  this  time,  become  pretty  evident  that 
his  mind  was  not  a  little  deranged, — a  matter  which  he 
shortly  after  put  beyond  doubt  by  renouncing  Christianity, 
and  making  a  formal  profession  of  paganism.  Although 
he  published  several  works,  in  support  of  his  peculiar 
theology,  and  in  other  respects  conducted  himself  with 
great  eccentricity,  he  contrived  to  maintain  himself  by 
teaching  mathematics,  in  which  occupation  he  is  said  to 
have  displayed  very  considerable  ability.  He  resided, 
and  took  pupils  for  some  years,  in  London. 

Somewhat  similar  to  Fransham’s  history,  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  Oswald,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  himself 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic,  while  holding  a  lieutenant’s 
commission  in  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  India.  He  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  England,  where  he  published  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  poetical  and  political  pamphlets,  making  himself 
remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  by  various  singularities  of 
behavior  and  opinions,  and  especially  by  a  rigid  absti¬ 
nence  from  animal  food,  and  a  professed  predilection  for 
the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Brahmins.  When  the  revo¬ 
lution  broke  out  in  France,  Oswald  went  over  to  that 
country,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  republic,  in  which 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  at  length  killed 
in  battle.  1 

Columbus  himself,  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
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lived,  if  it  be  grand  ideas,  grandly  realized,  that  constitute 
greatness,  while  leading  the  life  of  a  seaman,  not  only 
pursued  assiduously  the  studies  more  particularly  relating 
to  his  profession,  rendering  himself  the  most  accomplished 
geographer  and  astronomer  of  his  time,  but  kept  up  that 
acquaintance,  which  he  had  begun  at  school,  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  elegant  literature.  We  are  told  that 
he  was  even  wont  to  amuse  himself  by  the  composition 
of  Latin  verses. 

It  was  at  sea,  too,  that  James  Cook  acquired  for 
himself  those  high  scientific,  and  we  may  even  add  liter¬ 
ary,  accomplishments,  of  which  he  showed  himself  to  be 
possessed.  The  parents  of  the  celebrated  navigator 
were  poor  peasants,  and  all  the  school  education  he  ever 
had  was  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  was  apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen,  to  a  shopkeeper,  in  the  small  town  of  Snaith,  near 
Newcastle  ;  and  it  was  while  in  this  situation,  that  he  was 
first  seized  with  a  passion  for  the  sea.  After  some  time, 
he  prevailed  upon  his  master  to  give  up  his  indentures, 
and  entered  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  coasting  vessel  engaged 
in  the  coal  trade.  He  continued  in  this  service  till  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-seventh  year,  when  he  exchanged  it 
for  that  of  the  navy,  in  which  he  soon  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  so  greatly,  that  he  was,  three  or  four  years  after,  ap¬ 
pointed  master  of  the  Mercury,  which  belonged  to  a 
squadron  then  proceeding  to  attack  Quebec.  Here,  he 
first  showed  the  proficiency  he  had  already  made  in  the 
scientific  part  of  his  profession,  by  an  admirable  chart, 
which  he  constructed  and  published,  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence.  He  felt,  however,  the  disadvantages  of  his 
ignorance  of  mathematics  ;  and,  while  still  assisting  in  the 
hostile  operations  carrying  on  against  the  French  on  the 
coast  of  North  America,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Euclid’s  Elements,  which  he  soon  mastered,  and  then 
began  that  of  astronomy. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  while  again  stationed  in  the 
same  quarter,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
an  account  of  a  solar  eclipse  which  took  place  on  the  5th 
11* 
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of  August,  1766  ;  deducing  from  it,  with  great  exactness 
and  skill,  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation  ;  and 
his  paper  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
He  had  now  completely  established  his  reputation  as  an 
able  and  scientific  seaman  ;  and  it  having  been  determined 
by  government,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
send  out  qualified  persons  to  the  South  Sea,  to  observe 
the  approaching  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun’s 
disc — a  phenomenon  which  promised  several  interesting 
results  to  astronomy — Cook  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Endeavour,  the  vessel  fitted  out  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  conducted  this  expedition — which,  in  addition 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  principal  purpose,  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  large  accession  of  important  geographical 
discoveries — with  the  most  consummate  skill  and  ability  ; 
and  was,  the  year  after  he  returned  home,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  second  vessel,  destined  for  the  same 
regions,  but  having  in  view,  more  particularly,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  southern 
polar  continent.  He  was  nearly  three  years  absent  upon 
this  voyage ;  but  so  admirable  were  the  methods  he 
adopted  for  preserving  the  health  of  his  seamen,  that  he 
reached  home  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  from  his. 
whole  crew.  Having  addressed  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  upon  this  subject,  he  was  not  only  chosen  a 
member  of  that  learned  body,  but  was  farther  rewarded 
by  having  the  Copley  gold  medal  voted  to  him  for  his 
experiments.  Of  this  second  voyage,  he  drew  up  the 
account,  himself,  and  it  has  been  universally  esteemed  a 
model  in  that  species  of  writing. 

All  our  readers  know  the  termination  of  Cook’s  distin¬ 
guished  career.  His  third  voyage,  undertaken  for  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
along  the  north  coast  of  America,  although  unsuccessful 
in  reference  to  this  object,  was  fertile  in  geographical 
discoveries,  and  equally  honorable,  with  those  by  which 
it  had  been  preceded,  to  the  sagacity,  good  management, 
and  scientific  skill  of  its  unfortunate  commander.  His 
death  took  place  at  Owdtyhee,  [now  called  Hawai,]  in  a 
sudden  tumult  of  the  natives  of  that  island,  on  the  14th  of 
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February,  1779.  The  news  of  the  event  was  received 
with  general  lamentation,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  throughout  Europe.  Pensions  were  bestowed  upon 
his  widow  and  three  sons  by  the  government ;  the  Royal 
■Society  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoration 
of  him  ;  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the  Florentine 
'  Academy  ;  and  various  other  honors  were  paid  to  his 
memory,  both  by  public  bodies  and  individuals. 

Thus,  by  his  own  persevering  efforts,  did  this  great 
man  raise  himself  from  the  lowest  obscurity  to  a  reputa- 
•  tion,  wide  as  the  world  itself,  and  certain  to  last  as  long 
as  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  shall  be  remembered  by 
history.  But,  better  still  than  even  all  this  fame — than 
either  the  honors  which  he  received  while  living,  or  those 
which,  when  he  was  no  more,  his  country  and  mankind 
bestowed  upon  his  memory, — he  had  exalted  himself  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  being  ;  had  won  for 
himself,  by  his  unwearied  striving,  a  new  and  nobler  na¬ 
ture,  and  taken  a  high  place  among  the  instructers  and 
best  benefactors  of  mankind.  This,  alone,  is  true  happi¬ 
ness — the  one  worthy  end  of  human  exertion  or  ambition 
— the  only  satisfying  reward  of  all  labor,  and  study,  and 
.  virtuous  activity  or  endurance. 

Among  the  shipmates  with  whom  Cook  mixed  when 
he  first  went  to  sea,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  who  ever 
either  raised  himself  above  the  condition  to  which  he  then 
belonged,  in  point  of  outward  circumstances,  or  enlarged, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  the  knowledge  or  mental  re¬ 
sources  he  then  possessed.  And  some  will  perhaps  say 
that  this  was  little  to  be  regretted,  at  least,  on  their  own 
account  ;  that  the  many,  who  spent  their  lives  in  their 
:  original  sphere,  were  probably  as  happy,  as  the  one,  who 
succeeded  in  rising  above  it  :  but  this  is,  indeed,  to  cast 
!  a  hasty  glance  on  human  life  and  human  nature.  That 
I  man  was  never  truly  happy — happy  upon  reflection,  and 
(  while  looking  to  the  past  or  the  future — who  could  not 
,  say  to  himself  that  he  had  made  something  of  the  faculties 
God  gave  him,  and  had  not  lived  altogether  without  pro- 
t  gression,  like  one  of  the  inferior  animals.  We  do  not 
i  speak  of  mere  wealth  or  station  ;  these  are  comparatively 
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nothing  ;  are  as  often  missed  as  attained,  even  by  those 
who  best  merit  them  ;  and  do  not,  of  themselves,  consti¬ 
tute  happiness  when  they  are  possessed.  But  there  must 
be  some  consciousness  of  an  intellectual  or  moral  pro¬ 
gress,  or,  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  ;  no  self-congratu¬ 
lation  on  reviewing  what  of  life  may  be  already  gone  ;  no 
hope  in  the  prospect  of  what  is  yet  to  come.  All  men 
feel  this,  and  feel  it  strongly  ;  and  if  they  could  secure 
for  themselves,  the  source  of  happiness  in  question,  by  a 
wish,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  with  suffi¬ 
cient  alacrity.  Nobody  would  pass  his  life  in  ignorance, 
if  knowledge  might  be  had  by  merely  looking  up  to  the 
clouds  for  it:  it  is  the  labor  necessary  for  its  acquirement 
that  scares  them  ;  and  this  labor  they  have  not  resolution 
to  encounter.  Yet  it  is,  in  truth,  from  the  exertion,  by 
which  it  must  be  obtained,  that  knowledge  derives  at 
least  half  its  value  ;  for  to  this,  entirely,  we  owe  the  sense 
of  merit  in  ourselves,  which  the  acquisition  brings  along 
with  it ;  and  hence  no  little  of  the  happiness  of  which  we 
have  just  described  its  possession  to  be  the  source  :  be¬ 
sides  that,  the  labor  itself  soon  becomes  an  enjoyment. 

To  the  example  of  Cook,  if  it  were  necessary,  we 
might  add  those  of  others  of  his  countrymen,  who,  since 
his  time,  have  shown,  in  like  manner,  the  possibility  of 
uniting  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science  to  the 
most  zealous  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  same  labo¬ 
rious  profession.  For  instance,  Vancouver  was  a 
sailor  formed  under  Cook  ;  and  to  him  we  owe  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  ably  written  account  of  the  voyage  which  he 
made  round  the  world,  in  1790,  and  the  succeeding  four 
years.  Lieutenant  Flinders  commanded  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  sent  out,  in  1  SOI ,  to  survey  the  coast  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  and  afterward  published  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
accompanied  by  a  volume  of  charts,  which  are  considered 
as  placing  the  author  in  the  highest  rank  of  modern  hy- 
drographers.  Nor  ought  we  here  to  forget  the  late  Lord 
Collingwood,  second  in  command  to  Nelson,  at  Tra¬ 
falgar,  and,  in  all  respects,  a  man  of  firstrate  merit,  who, 
although  he  never  sent  any  production  to  the  press,  has 
been  proved,  by  his  correspondence,  published  since  his 
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death,  to  have  been,  in  reality,  one  of  the  best  of  writers. 
Yet  he  was  only  thirteen,  when  he  first  entered  the  navy, 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  scarcely  ever 
ashore — circumstances  which  used  to  make  his  acquain¬ 
tances  wonder,  not  a  little,  where  he  got  his  style.  He 
had  always,  however,  been  fond  of  reading  and  the  study 
of  elegant  literature  ;  and  he  found,  that  even  a  life  at  sea 
afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  indulging  his  taste  for 
these  enjoyments. 

Lord  Collingwood  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  all 
respects,  a  perfect  illustration  of  Wordsworth’s  fine  lines 
on  the  character  of  ‘  the  Happy  Warrior  — 

“  Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife. 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence — a  peculiar  grace  : 

But  who,  if  he  he  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment,  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  lover,  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness  like  a  man  inspired  ; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw  ; 

Or,  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need. 

He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentler  scenes  ; — 

Sweet  images  !  which,  wheresoe’er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart  ;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve  ; — 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love.” 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  plan  of  this  work  to  notice 
any  living  examples ;  but  the  names  of  a  crowd  of  naval 
officers,  of  our  own  times,  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  men  of  science  and  learning,  as  well  as  skilful 
commanders,  will  present  themselves  at  once  to  the 
memory. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Literary  Pursuits  of  Merchants: — Solon;  Guys;  D. 

North  ;  Ricardo. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  civil  life,  from  the  higher 
walks  of  which,  we  have  already  quoted  several  examples 
of  an  attachment  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  in  the 
midst  of  much  occupation  ;  and  the  attainment  of  emi¬ 
nence,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  world  of  letters  and  in  that 
of  politics.  We  shall  find,  that  the  cares  of  ordinary 
business  have  also  left  time  to  many  to  earn  distinction 
by  their  learning  and  their  writings,  as  well  as  the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  state-affairs.  Perhaps  the  earliest  liter¬ 
ary  merchant,  we  have  on  record,  is  the  celebrated  Athe¬ 
nian  lawgiver,  Solon.  Although  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Athens,  Solon  found 
himself  obliged,  on  setting  out  in  life,  to  attempt  the 
reestablishment  of  the  decayed  fortunes  of  his  house,  by 
engaging  in  foreign  commerce.  After  the  manner  cus¬ 
tomary  in  those  days,  he  proceeded  in  person  to  distant 
countries,  along  with  the  goods  which  he  had  to  dispose 
of.  To  a  mind  such  as  his,  however,  the  opportunities 
of  an  occupation  of  this  kind  were  invaluable.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country  not  only  enriched  by  the 
success  of  his  speculations,  hut  fraught  with  all  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  philosophy  of  the  countries  in  which  civilization 
had  then  made  the  greatest  progress  ;  and  fitted  to  inform 
and  control  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  lessons  of  a  new 
wisdom,  made  attractive  by  the  charms  of  eloquence 
and  poetry.  He  had  sought,  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
still  more  anxiously  for  knowledge  than  for  wealth,  and 
he  had  found  both  in  abundance.  When  he  reappeared 
in  his  native  country,  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and 
he  was  welcomed,  by  all  ranks,  as  the  fittest  person  to 
assume  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  state.  He 
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accepted  the  call,  and  distinguished  himself,  as  all  our 
readers  know,  by  the  wise  laws  which  he  established, 
and  the  admirable  ability  and  rectitude  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.  But  his  love  of  literature  and  philosophic  specula¬ 
tion  still  clung  to  him  ;  and,  after  the  usurpation  of  Pisis- 
tratus  had  overturned  the  system  of  good  government 
.  which  he  had  reared,  and  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  his 
fellow-citizens  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  Athens, 
we  are  told  that  he  employed  his  old  age  in  finishing 
isome  of  his  poetical  compositions,  especially  his  great 
?  work,  entitled, Atlantis,  which,  unfortunately,  has  not  come 
;down  to  us.  Solon’s  fame,  however,  both  as  a  poet 
-and  an  orator,  long  survived  among  his  countrymen,  and 
1  some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  still  extant.  The  read¬ 
er  will  find  an  account  of  the  political  institutions  of 
[Solon  in  the  ‘  History  of  Greece.’ 
f  A  French  merchant,  M.  Guys,  has,  in  modem  times, 

•  distinguished  himself  by  his  learned  researches  touching 

•  the  geography  and  history  of  the  country  of  Solon. 
:Guys  had  spent  the  early  part  of  his  commercial  life  in 
'Turkey,  and  it  was  while  residing  there,  that  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  the  many  opportunities 
his  situation  afforded  him,  to  compare  the  existing  condi¬ 
tion  of  Greece,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  with 
;the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  the  classic  authors, 
of  its  ancient  state.  His  object  was,  to  ascertain  what 
traces  of  the  old  times  were  still  to  be  found,  either  in 
■the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  themselves,  or  in 
;the  natural  aspect  and  architectural  monuments  of  the 
•country.  For  this  purpose,  we  are  told,  he  repeatedly 
itravelled  over  both  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the 
I  Archipelago,  with  Homer  and  Pausanias  in  his  hand, 
.everywhere  comparing  what  he  observed,  with  their  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  those  of  other  ancient  authorities.  Not 
.satisfied  with  this  anxious  investigation  of  his  subject,  he 
[did  not  venture  to  commence  the  preparation  of  his  pro¬ 
jected  work,  until  he  had,  by  long  practice,  obtained  so 
(much  skill  in  the  art  of  composition,  as  gave  him  reason 
(to  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  it,  in  all  respects, 
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worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  public.  Keeping  his 
materials  by  him  for  some  years,  he  embraced  several 
opportunities  of  exercising  his  pen  upon  lighter  topics, 
producing,  among  other  pieces,  a  discourse  on  the  ‘Util¬ 
ity  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Accomplishments  to  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Man,’  which  he  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Marseilles,  where  he  now  carried  on  business.  At  last, 
he  published,  in  1772,  his  great  work,  under  the  title  of 
‘  Literary  Travels  in  Greece,’  which  immediately  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  a  distinguished  reputation,  as  a  man  of 
letters.  The  Greeks,  themselves,  in  particular,  were  so 
much  flattered  by  the  learning  and  talent  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  illustration  of  their  usages  and  antiquities, 
that  they  sent  him  a  diploma,  creating  him  a  citizen  of 
Athens.  After  this,  Guys  produced  various  other  per¬ 
formances,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  all  of  respectable 
merit,  and  left,  at  his  death,  a  considerable  number  of 
manuscripts  ready  for  publication  :  but  he  is  principally 
remembered  for  his  Literary  Travels,  of  which  he  was 
preparing  for  the  press  a  third  and  greatly  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion,  when  he  died,  in  1799,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
He  was  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  as  well 
as  member  of  various  other  literary  institutions. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Dudley  North,  also,  began  the 
world  as  a  Turkey  merchant.  In  an  interesting  me¬ 
moir  of  his  life,  which  has  been  left  us  by  his  brother 
Roger,  we  are  told,  that,  having  been  placed  at  Bury,  to 
learn  Latin,  “he  made  but  an  indifferent  scholar, ”  which 
is  imputed,  partly  to  the  brutal  severity  of  his  master, 
who  used  to  “  correct  him  at  all  turns,  with  or  without 
a  fault,  till  he  was  driven  within  an  ace  of  despair,  and 
making  away  with  himself,”  and  partly  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  having  “too  much  spirit,  which  would  not 
be  suppressed  by  conning  his  book,  but  must  be  rather 
employed  in  perpetual  action.”  It  was  “this  backward¬ 
ness  at  school,”  the  author  thinks,  that  probably  deter¬ 
mined  his  destination.  “But  the  young  man,  himself,” 
he  adds,  “had  a  strange  bent  to  traffic,  and,  while  he 
was  at  school,  drove  a  subtle  trade  among  the  boys  by 
buying  and  selling.  In  short,  it  was  considered  that  he 
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had  learning  enough  for  a  merchant,  but  Dot  phlegm 
enough  for  any  sedentary  profession.”  Accordingly, 
after  having  been  sent  for  some  time  to  a  writing  and 
arithmetic  school,  he  was  bound  by  his  father,  Lord 
North,  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  upon  the  agreement  which 
was  then  usual,  that,  after  having  been  initiated  in  the 
business  at  home,  he  should  be  sent  out  to  the  Levant. 
“  This  merchant’s  business,”  however,  adds  his  brother, 
“was  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  employed,  and,  having 
left  off  rambling,  much  of  his  time  lay  upon  his  hands. 
He  could  not  endure  to  be  out  of  action,  or  idle ;  there¬ 
fore,  to  fill  up  his  intervals,  he  fell  to  work  at  the  pack¬ 
ing-press,  (the  person  with  whom  he  boarded  was  a  pack¬ 
er,)  and  other  business  of  that  trade,  by  which  he  made 
himself  a  complete  master  of  the  mystery  of  that  trade. 
This  was  not  any  loss  of  time ;  for  that  is  one  of  the 
chief  trades  which  the  Levant  merchants  are  concerned 
with,  for  the  skilful  packing  their  cloths  sent  into  Turkey. 
The  young  gentleman  took  also  a  fancy  to  the  binding 
of  books,  and,  having  procured  a  stitching-board,  press, 
and  cutter,  fell  to  work,  and  bound  up  books  of  account 
for  himself,  and  divers  for  his  friends,  in  a  very  decent 
manner.  He  had  a  distinguished  genius  towards  all  sorts 
of  mechanic  exercises.” 

After' some  time,  he  was  sent  out  by  his  master,  as 
supercargo,  with  an  adventure,  to  Archangel,  where  he 
was  to  ship  another  cargo  for  Smyrna,  and  then  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  latter  place,  as  factor.  “  It  was 
1  a  hard  case,”  says  his  biographer,  “  for  a  raw  youth  to 
1  embark  in  such  a  voyage,  without  company,  or  so  much 
|  as  a  face  in  the  ship  that  he  ever  saw  before,  and  bound 
almost  as  far  northward  as  Zembla,  and  to  reside  amongst, 
and  traffic  with,  barbarous  people,  and  then  to  return 
1  through  all  the  bad  weather  the  skies  can  afford.  But 
1  he  went  not  only  willingly  but  ambitiously,  and  formalized 
upon  nothing  that  led  towards  the  end  he  most  earnestly 
desired,  which  was  to  be  settled  as  a  factor  in  Turkey. 
His  resolution  was  inexpugnable  ;  and,  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  many  other  instances  of  his  life,  he  considered 
well  what  was  best  for  him  to  do  ;  and,  after  that  point 
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once  determined,  he  had  no  thought  of  difficulties  ;  he 
was  not  master  of  his  fortunes,  and  resolved,  at  all  ad¬ 
ventures,  to  advance  them  ;  and  therein  to  use  the  utmost 
of  his  industry  and  understanding,  leaving  the  rest  to 
Providence.” 

These  extracts  show  us  the  character  of  the  young 
adventurer  ;  and  we  find  the  same  determination,  activity, 
and  alacrity,  to  seize  and  make  use  of  every  opportunity 
of  improvement,  in  all  his  subsequent  proceedings.  Even 
in  the  course  of  this  trading  voyage,  he  has  an  eye  for 
every  thing  worth  observing, that  comes  in  his  way  ;  and 
keeps  a  regular  journal  of  all  that  he  saw,  and  that  befell 
him,  which  he  transmits  to  London,  in  the  form  of  let¬ 
ters,  to  his  elder  brother,  Francis,  afterwards  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford.  He  even  attempted,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  what  he  states  in  one  of  these  letters,  to  ac¬ 
quire  some  acquaintance,  while  in  the  ship,  with  practical 
seamanship.  “  I  had  thought,”  he  writes,  “to  employ 
myself  aboard  by  keeping  an  account  of  the  ship’s  way, 
but  am  disappointed  ;  for  the  master  and  mates,  on  whom 
that  charge  lies,  are  a  sort  of  people  who  do  all  by 
mechanic  rule,  and  understand  nothing,  or  very  little,  of 
the  nature  and  reason  of  the  instruments  they  use.  And 
where  that  little  happens,  they  are  very  shy  of  it ;  and, 
if  at  any  time,  one  speaks  to  them,  they  think  they  have 
a  blockhead  to  deal  with,  who  understands  nothing  ;  and 
they  will  hear  no  objection  to  their  dictates.  As  for 
reasons  and  causes,  they  lie  beyond  their  capacity  ;  all 
that  is  not  set  down  at  large  in  their  books,  they  account 
no  better  than  damnable  doctrine  and  heresy  ;  their  quota¬ 
tions  are  irrefragable,  and  not  to  be  disputed.”  What 
he  principally  complains  of,  indeed,  throughout  the  voy¬ 
age,  is,  the  idleness  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his 
time.  Having,  on  his  return  from  Archangel,  been  de¬ 
tained  for  some  time  at  Leghorn,  he  determined  to  visit 
Florence,  about  fifty-five  miles  off ;  upon  which  occasion 
he  remarks,  “Perhaps  my  friends  may  think  this  visiting 
of  places  no  sign  of  good  husbandry  ;  but  let  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  an  idle  person  is  subject  to  expense,  wher¬ 
ever  he  lieth  ;  and  the  well  employment  of  time,  and 
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experience  to  be  gained  this  way,  may  countervail  some 
increase  of  charge.”  The  long  and  minute  detail  he 
gives  us  of  what  he  saw  on  this  visit,  is  highly  curious, 
and  shows,  satisfactorily  enough,  that  his  “  increase  of 
charge”  was  not  thrown  away.  He  made  use,  too,  he 
tells  us,  of  the  time  he  spent  here,  and  at  Leghorn,  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  Italian.  “  The  language,” 
he  remarks,  “  is  not  difficult ;  and  I  find  the  little  Latin 
I  have,  to  be  an  extraordinary  help  in  attaining  it.” 

He  began  business,  at  Smyrna,  with  a  capital  of  not 
quite  four  hundred  pounds,  on  the  profits  of  which  he 
lived  thriftily,  and,  “  passed  his  time,”  says  his  brother, 
“  for  divers  years,  with  a  meager  income,  and  not  promis¬ 
ing  much  increase.”  Having  afterwards,  however,  trans¬ 
ferred  his  residence  to  Constantinople,  he  succeeded  at 
last  in  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  found  himself  gradually  becoming  a  wealthy  man. 
Here  he  showed,  on  every  occasion,  the  same  inquisitive¬ 
ness  and  love  of  knowledge,  the  same  activity  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  overcoming  difficulties,  which  had  characterized 
him  from  his  boyhood.  He  not  only  made  himself 
completely  master  of  the  political  constitution  and  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  country,  but  even  acquired  such  a  skill  in 
the  Turkish  law,  that,  in  common  cases,  he  could  both 
“  advise  himself,”  we  are  told,  “  and  assist  his  friends.” 
“  I  have  heard  our  merchant  say,”  writes  his  biographer, 
“that  he  had  tried,  in  the  Turkish  courts,  above  five 
hundred  causes  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  used  no  drago¬ 
men,  or  interpreters,  as  foreigners  commonly  do,  but,  in 
tbe  language  of  the  country,  spoke  for  himself.”  “For 
these,”  he  continues,  “  and  other  purposes  of  his  negotia¬ 
tion,  he  had  labored  to  gain,  and  had  thereby  acquired, 
a  ready  use  of  the  Turkish  language,  and  could  speak  it 
fluently.  "  I  have  heard  him  say,  that,  for  scolding  and 
railing  it  was  more  apt  than  any  other  language  ;  and  he 
had  used  it  so  much  in  that  way,  that,  afterwards,  when 
he  was  in  England,  and  much  provoked,  his  tongue  would 
run  into  Turkish  of  itself :  as  if  to  such  purposes  it  were 
his  mother-speech.  He  told  us,  he  once  composed  a 
Turkish  dictionary,  and  showed  the  ordinary  idioms 
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and  analogies  of  that  language.  He  not  only  spoke,  but 
wrote,  Turkish,  very  well.”  The  Italian  language,  too, 
we  are  told,  in  another  place,  “the  merchant  had  ac¬ 
quired  to  a  perfection,  and  expressed  himself  as  naturally 
and  fluently  in  it,  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother-tongue  ; 
and  it  hath  been  observed,  that  no  Frank  ever  spoke  the 
vulgar  Italian  idiom  so  correct  and  perfect  as  he  did.” 
We  have  a  proof,  indeed  of  his  familiarity  with  this  lan¬ 
guage,  in  a  long  and  amusing  letter,  written  by  him  to 
an  Italian  friend,  which  his  brother  has  printed. 

A  passage,  which  occurs  afterwards,  presents  us  with 
another  evidence  of  the  zeal  with  which  every  opportunity 
of  obtaining  useful  information  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  this  intelligent  and  enterprising  person.  “  Our  mer¬ 
chant  had  then  residing  with  him  a  virtuoso,  who  was  a 
good  mathematician  and  draughtsman  ;  and  they  together 
concerted  a  design  of  making  an  exact  plan  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople,  and  carried  it  on  till  it  came  very 
near  being  completed.  They  took  the  liberty  of  mea¬ 
suring  in  the  street  a  distance  between  two  stations, 
which  were  two  of  their  mosque  towers,  from  which  their 
priests  cry  to  prayers  ;  and  with  a  theodolite  they  took 
certain  angles  at  the  corners  of  streets.  And  in  order 
to  find  the  position  and  distances  of  all  the  towers  and 
remarkable  places,  they  went  up  the  two  towers  which 
they  had  chosen,  and  made  their  stations  ;  and  there, 
with  the.  same  instrument,  marked  the  angles  of  each 
view  by  the  bearings  of  every  one  of  those  places,  and 
set  off  the  same,  upon  the  large  paper,  by  lines  ;  and 
then  the  proper  intersections  gave  the  true  position  of 
them  all,  in  just  proportion,  according  as  the  practice 
of  such  method  is  commonly  directed.  And  then  they 
fell  to  mapping  the  streets,  partly  by  the  guidance  of 
those  views,  and  partly  by  other  observations.” 

So  much  (although  more  might  be  added)  for  what  he 
contrived  to  learn  while  in  Turkey,  by  means  of  what 
his  brother  calls  his  “  furious  curiosity,  not  without  some 
penetration  and  aptitude,  to  discern  and  apply  what  fell  in 
his  way,  losing  nothing  that  might  be  instructive  to  him.” 
In  returning  to  England,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
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having  touched  at  Alicant,  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain, 
he  and  some  of  his  friends  resolved  to  travel  over  land 
to  Cadiz,  rather  than  sail  round  by  Gibraltar.  “Our 
merchant,”  says  his  biographer,  “  was  not  ill  qualified 
to  travel  in  this  country,  and  to  converse  in  the  great 
trading  towns  ;  for  he  spoke  GifFoot  very  fluently,  which 
is  a  corrupt  Spanish.  But,  because  the  Jews  write  it 
in  Hebrew  characters,  (which  he  also  could  do,)  it  is 
called  GifFoot,  or  the  language  which  the  Jews  speak  ; 
so,  having  this  dialect  at  command,  he  was  his  own  in¬ 
terpreter.”  During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  with 
his  characteristic  activity,  he  amused  himself  by  letting 
down  bottles  tightly  corked  into  the  sea,  to  try  at  what 
depth  the  cork  would  be  driven  in,  or  the  bottle  broken, 
by  the  increased  pressure  of  the  water. 

Shortly  after  coming  home,  he  settled  as  a  merchant 
in  London,  and  was,  in  course  of  time,  appointed,  first 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs,  and  then  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  Having  become  also  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  “  although  he  was  bred,”  says  his  brother,  “  in 
business  abroad,  and  had  little  experience  in  the  affairs 
of  England,  and  in  Parliament  none  at  all,  yet  he  took 
the  place  of  manager  for  the  crown,  in  all  matters  of 
revenue  stirring  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  what 
he  undertook,  he  carried  through,  against  all  opposition, 
with  as  much  assurance  and  dexterity  as  if  he  had  been  an 
old  battered  Parliament-man.”  Before  this,  we  are  told 
he  had  set  about  learning  algebra,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Mr.  Dickenson,  one  of  his  brother  commissioners 
of  the  customs.  As  his  quaint  biographer  expresses 
it,  “  When  they  had  leisure,  they  too  were  busy  at  plus 
and  minus ,  convolution  and  evolution  ;  and  Sir  Dudley 
was  extremely  pleased  with  this  new  kind  of  arithmetic, 
which  he  had  never  heard  of  before.” 

He  had  committed  his  thoughts  to  writing,  at  con¬ 
siderable  length, upon  different  subjects,  both  during  his 
residence  in  Turkey,  and  since  his  return  to  England  ; 
but  it  was  in  1691,  that  he  first  appeared  before  the  world 
as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  a  work,  entitled,  ‘  Dis¬ 
courses  upon  Trade,  principally  directed  to  the  cases  of 
12* 
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Interest,  Coinage,  Clipping,  and  encrease  of  Money.’ 
These  discourses  have  been  considered  as  placing  Sir 
Dudley  North  at  the  head  of  the  economical  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  contain,  according  to 
Mr.  Macculloch,  a  much  more  able  statement  of  the 
true  principles  of  commerce  than  any  that  had  then  ap¬ 
peared,  and  maintain  all  the  great  principles  of  commerr 
cial  freedom  with  an  intelligence  and  consistency  that 
have  not  been  surpassed  in  any  work  of  succeeding 
times.  “Unluckily,”  Mr.  Macculloch  adds,  “  this  ad¬ 
mirable  tract  never  obtained  any  considerable  circula¬ 
tion.  There  is  good  reason,  indeed,  for  supposing  that 
it  was  designedly  suppressed.  At  all  events,  it  speedily 
became  excessively  scarce  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  referred  to  by  any  subsequent  writer  on 
commerce.” 

This  eminent  person  lost  both  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  his  place  under  the  Crown,  at  the  Revolution  ;  “  in 
consequence  of  which,”  says  his  brother,  “  hating  idle¬ 
ness,  he  fell  again  to  buying  of  cloth,”  which  he  had 
discontinued  while  he  held  his  high  employments.  After 
a  short  time,  however,  he  once  more  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  continued  to  employ  himself  in  another  way, 
as  actively  as  ever.  He  had  always,  we  are  told,  “  de¬ 
lighted  much  in  natural  observations,  and  what  tended  to 
explain  mechanic  powers  ;  and  particularly  that  wherein 
his  own  concern  lay,  beams  and  scales,  the  place  of  the 
centres,  the  form  of  the  centre-pins,  what  share  the  ful¬ 
crum,  and  what  the  force,  or  the  weight,  bore  with  respect 
to  each  other  ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  deceived,  had 
made  proofs  by  himself  of  all  the  forms  of  scales  that  he 
could  imagine  could  be  put  in  practice  for  deceiving.” 
“  He  was  so  great  a  lover  of  building,  too,”  it  is  after¬ 
wards  stated,  “that  St.  Paul’s,  then  well-advanced,  was 
his  ordinary  walk  ;  there  was  scarce  a  course  of  stones 
laid,  while  we  lived  together,  over  which  we  did  not 
walk.  And  he  would  always  climb  to  the  uppermost 
heights.  Much  time  have  we  spent  there  in  talking  of 
the  engines,  tackle,  &c.  He  showed  me  the  power  of 
friction  in  engines  ;  for,  when  a  capstan  was  at  work,  he 
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did  but  gripe  the  ropes  between  the  weight  and  the  ful¬ 
crum  in  his  hand,  and  all  was  fast ;  and  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  at  the  capstan  could  not  have  prevailed  against 
that  impediment  to  have  raised  the  stone  till  he  let  go. 
We  usually  went  there  on  Saturdays,  which  were  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  days,  who  was  the  surveyor  ;  and 
we  commonly  got  a  snatch  of  discourse  with  him  ;  who, 
like  a  true  philosopher,  was  always  obliging  and  com¬ 
municative,  and  in  every  matter  we  inquired  about,  gave 
short  but  satisfactory  answers.”  To  this  subject,  in¬ 
deed,  Sir  Dudley  seems  to  have  applied  himself,  for  some 
time,  with  a.  ze.al  that  hardly  allowed  him  to  think  of  any 
thing  else.  “We  had  conversed  so  much  with  new 
houses,”  says  Roger,  on  concluding  a  long  detail  of  his 
brother’s  architectural  investigations,  “that  we  were  al¬ 
most  turned  rope-dancers,  and  walked  as  familiarly  upon 
joists  in  garrets,  having  a  view  through  all  the  floors 
down  to  the  cellar,  as  if  it  had  been  plain  ground.” 
When  in  the  country,  they,  in  like  manner,  used  to  oc¬ 
cupy  themselves  in  trigonometrical  surveys,  on  which 
we  are  told  that  the  country  people  thought  them  con¬ 
jurors,  “  pretending  to  survey  a  ground  by  views  at  two 
stations,  without  measuring  a  side  or  any  part,  but  from 
one  station  to  another.” 

All  this  while,  although  he  had  retired  from  commer¬ 
cial  life,  he  still  retained  the  punctual  habits  of  a  man  of 
business,  and  even  gave  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
to  occupations  connected  with  his  former  calling.  He 
had  several  laborious  trusts,  in  particular,  to  superintend 
as  executor,  in  the  management  of  which  he  was  as  scru¬ 
pulously  exact  and  pains-taking  as  ever  he  had  been  in 
keeping  his  own  mercantile  books.  For  these  purposes, 
he  had  one  apartment  in  his  house  fitted  up  as  a  counting 
room,  where  he  reckoned  with  his  tradesmen,  paid  and 
received  money,  and  kept  a  servant,  or  clerk,  who  was 
constantly  employed,  chiefly  in  copying,  while  he  used 
another  above  it,  as  his  brother  expresses  it,  “  to  wilder 
in  his  accounts  ;  and  his  wife  used  to  wonder  how  it  could 
be  that  he  had  so  much  to  do  there.”  At  one  time,  we 
were  told,  when  the  custom-house  books  having  got  into 
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disorder  were  brought  there  for  him  to  arrange,  “he 
wallowed  so  much  in  them,  and  with  so  much  applica¬ 
tion,  that  his  wife  was  afraid  he  would  have  run  mad.” 
“  There  also,”  adds  his  gossiping  but  lively  and  graphic 
biographer,  “he  read  such  books  as  pleased  him ;  and 
(though  he  was  a  kind  of  a  dunce  at  school)  in  his  man¬ 
hood  he  recovered  so  much  Latin  as  to  make  him  take 
pleasure  in  the  best  classics  ;  especially  in  Tully’s  Phi¬ 
losophies,  which  I  recommended  to  him.” 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  accompany  this  active 
merchant  through  the  long  catalogue  of  his  employments 
and  amusements  ;  his  vinegar-making,  and  his  other  “  op¬ 
erations  and  natural  experiments  his  travelling  through 
the  country  on  a  “grave  pad”  of  his  brother’s,  with  his 
predilection  for  the  “very  sure  and  easy,  but  slow” 
pace  of  that  “  sage  animal ;”  his  “  hewing  and  framing  of 
woodworks  ;”  his  ingenious  construction  of  a  pair  of  bel¬ 
lows,  for  a  smithy,  out  of  a  leather  skin  and  a  few  pieces 
of  elder;  and  his  toils  at  the  anvil,  which  he  “followed 
so  constantly  and  close,”  that,  when  his  wife  “came 
to  call  him  to  dinner,  she  found  him  as  black  as  a  tinker,” 
and  “he,”  says  his  brother,  “coming  out  sometimes 
with  a  red  short  waistcoat,  red  cap,  and  black  face,  the 
country  people  began  to  talk  as  if  we  used  some  unlawful 
trades  there,  clipping  at  least ;  and,  it  might  be  coining 
of  money — upon  which  we  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
blacksmith  and  some  of  the  neighbors,  that  it  might  be 
known  there  was  neither  damage  nor  danger  to  the  state 
by  our  operations.”  For  a  full  account  of  all  these 
matters,  as  well  as  of  the  “turning  and  planning,”  which 
formed  the  more  refined  afternoon’s  employment  of  the 
two  brothers,  and  for  which  they  “sequestered  a  low 
closet,”  and  a  description  of  the  “  way-wiser,”  or  road- 
measurer,  which  Roger  invented,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  latter’s  own  faithful  and  amusing  pages. 

We  must  find  room,  however,  for  the  concluding  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  narrative,  conveying  as  they  do  a  forcible 
lesson  to  vulgar  ambition,  and  an  illustration  of  how  easily 
happiness  may  be  found,  even  in  the  narrowest  sphere, 
and  at  the  humblest  employment,  if  it  be  but  sought  for 
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in  a  right  spirit.  “  In  our  laboratories,”  Roger  remarks, 
“  it  was  not  a  little  strange  to  see  with  what  earnestness 
and  pains  we  worked,  sweating  most  immoderately,  and 
scarce  allowing  ourselves  time  to  eat.  At  the  lighter 
works  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  sat,  perhaps,  scraping  a 
stick,  or  turning  a  piece  of  wood,  and  this  for  many  after¬ 
noons  together,  all  the  while  singing  like  a  cobler,  incom¬ 
parably  better  pleased  than  he  had  been  in  all  the  stages 
of  his  life  before.  And  it  is  a  mortifying  speculation, 
that  of  the  different  characters  of  this  man’s  enjoyments, 
separated  one  from  the  other,  and  exposed  to  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  choice,  there  is  scarce  any  one  but  this  I  have  here 
described,  really  worth  taking  up.  And  yet  the  slavery 
of  our  nature  is  such,  that  this  must  be  despised,  and  all 
the  rest,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  vexation,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  dangers,  loss  of  health,  disgraces,  envy,  and  what 
not  of  torment,  be  admired.  It  was  well  said  of  the 
philosopher  to  Pyrrhus  :  ‘  What  follows,  after  all  your 
victories  ?  To  sit  down  and  make  merry.  And  cannot 
you  do  so  now  ?’  ”  This  is  a  little  rhetorically,  perhaps, 
and  somewhat  too  strongly,  spoken,  to  be  taken  literally  ; 
and  certainly  to  spend  life  in  nothing  but  trivial  employ¬ 
ments,  would  not  be  to  spend  it  either  h’appily  or  worthi¬ 
ly  ;  but,  if  it  be  understood  as  merely  expressing  and 
inculcating  the  real  superiority  of  an  active  and  healthy 
exercise  of  mind  and  body  in  individual  or  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  such  simple  and 
generally  accessible  enjoyments  as  we  have  been  con¬ 
templating,  over  the  hot  and  exhausting  chase  after  wealth 
or  power,  in  which  it  is  usual  for  men  to  waste  their 
strength,  it  will  not  be  far  from  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  constituents  of  human  happiness. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Sir  Dudley  North,  both  because  he  affords  us  one  of  the 
very  best  examples  to  which  we  can  refer,  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pursuit  of  business  and  of  philosophy  by  the  same 
individual,  and  because,  fortunately,  his  history  and  hab¬ 
its  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  unusual  fidelity  and 
fulness.  To  his  name,  might  be  added  those  of  many 
others  of  his  countrymen,  eminent,  like  him,  at  once  in  the 
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walks  both  of  commerce  and  of  literature ;  but  we  will 
only  mention  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  the  course  of  not  a  long  life,  for  he  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one,  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  his  mer¬ 
cantile  skill,  activity,  and  attention  to  business,  after 
having  begun  the  world  with  little, except  a  character  for 
integrity  and  talent,  and  secured  for  himself  not  merely  a 
respectable  reputation  as  a  writer,  but,  in  the  important 
science  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  a  place  among  the 
very  first  of  his  age.  As  we  cannot  here  enter  upon 
any  examination  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  we  express 
no  opinion  respecting  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
well  founded,  or  may  require  limitation.  But,  what¬ 
ever  difference  of  sentiment  may  exist,  as  to  this  point, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  ability  and  ingenuity  which 
their  author  always  displays,  in  unfolding  and  supporting 
them,  and  that  originality  of  view  which  marks  all  his 
works,  and  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  new"  and  dis¬ 
tinct  school  of  inquirers  in  this  department  of  philosophy. 
It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Ricardo’s  attention  was  not  di¬ 
rected  to  political  economy  till  somewhat  late  in  life  ;  and 
a  story  has  been  told  about  his  accidentally  finding  a  copy 
of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations  ’  one  day  at  the  country- 
house  of  a  friend,  and  immediately  purchasing  the  book, 
reading  it  through  with  great  eagerness,  and  resolving  to 
dedicate  himself,  thenceforth,  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  had  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
become  acquainted.  But  this  anecdote  has  been  contra¬ 
dicted,  on  better  authority,  and  is  not,  in  itself,  very 
probable  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  mind,  such  as  that  of 
Ricardo,  occupied,  as  it  was,  every  day  among  the  very 
matters  to  which  the  science  in  question  especially  refers, 
would  be  long  in  having  its  attention  drawn  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  science.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he 
did  not  appear  as  an  author,  till  1809,  when  he  published 
his  pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘  The  High  Price  of  Bullion,  a 
proof  of  the  depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,’  which  imme¬ 
diately  excited  general  attention,  and  went,  eventually, 
through  four  editions.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and,  we  believe,  actively  engaged 
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in  the  pursuits  of  business.  He  continued  to  write 
and  give  to  the  world  a  succession  of  productions  on  his 
favorite  subject,  till  his  death,  in  1823.  His  great  work, 
‘The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,’ 
appeared  in  1817,  two  years  after  which  time,  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  in  all  discussions  relating  to  finance 
and  commerce.  He  is  understood  to  have  left  several 
manuscripts  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for  the  press. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Literary  Pursuits  of  Booksellers  and  Printers: — Gesner ; 
Aldus  JManutius ,  Paul ,  and  Aldus  the  Younger  ;  R. 
Stephens  ;  H.  Stephens  ;  Scapula  ;  Colinceus  ;  Ba- 
dius  ;  Froben  ;  Oporinus  ;  Ruddiman  ;  Bowyer  ; 
Nichols ;  Richardson. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
English  translation  of  the  popular  German  work,  the 
Death  of  Abel.  Solomon  Gesner,  the  celebrated  au¬ 
thor  of  this  production,  and  of  many  others  written  in  a 
similar  style,  that  rank  high  in  the  literature  of  his  native 
country,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bookseller  at  Zu¬ 
rich,  in  Switzerland.  In  his  case,  however,  as  in  that 
of  the  Dutch  poet,  Vondel,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  cares  and  interruptions  of  business  were, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  rendered  less  annoying, 
by  the  attention  of  his  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  charged 
herself  with  the  principal  management  of  his  commer¬ 
cial  concerns,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  litera¬ 
ture.  But  it  was  amid  the  drudgery  of  the  shop,  that 
almost  all  his  earliest  studies  were  carried  on,  and  his 
literary  taste  nourished.  We  are  told  that  Gesner  was 
accounted  a  dunce,  by  his  first  schoolmaster,  who  pre¬ 
dicted  that  he  never  would  get  beyond  reading  and  writ- 
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ing ;  and  yet  the  person  who  was  thus  unsuccessful  in 
developing,  or  even  discerning  the  talents  of  the  future 
poet,  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Bodmer,  one  of 
the  distinguished  names  of  German  literature,  and  who 
afterwards  became  a  great  poet  himself.  This  anecdote 
shows  that  even  genius  will  not  always  discover  genius  in 
another  ;  although  possibly  some  may  think  that  Bodmer 
must  have  been  but  an  indifferent  teacher,  whatever  he 
was  in  another  capacity.  Young  Gesner  was  afterwards 
sent  by  his  father,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  bookseller,  in 
Zurich,  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighborhood, 
who,  having  probably  no  poetical  powers  of  his  own, 
had  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  intellectual  character 
of  his  pupil,  and  soon  drew  forth  from  the  condemned 
dunce  no  doubtful  indications  of  the  light  that  was  hidden 
within.  But  the  young  poet  was,  after  some  time,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  care  of  this  congenial,  or  judicious, 
instructer,  and  despatched  to  Berlin,  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  a  bookseller  of  that  city,  in  quality  of  his  apprentice 
or  shopboy.  Here  he  was,  of  course,  surrounded  with 
books ;  but,  either  disliking  the  business,  or  not  finding 
that  it  left  him  sufficient  leisure  to  derive  much  advantage 
from  the  treasures  of  knowledge  that  were  within  his 
reach,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  took  lodgings,  under  the 
idea  of  supporting  himself  by  poetry  and  painting — for 
he  had  already,  without  having  any  one  to  give  him  les¬ 
sons,  begun  to  apply  himself  also  to  the  latter  art.  In  this 
scheme,  he  encountered  at  the  outset  the  difficulties  which 
naturally  beset  one  in  his  situation.  There  was  no  de¬ 
ficiency  of  talent,  but  a  sad  lack  of  experience,  and 
ignorance  of  many  things  that  a  person  more  regularly 
instructed  could  not  have  failed  to  know.  Having  shown 
his  verses  to  some  of  his  literary  acquaintances,  he  was 
told  that  they  were  so  awkwardly  constructed,  that  he 
certainly  never  would  be  a  poet,  and  advised  to  turn  his 
attention  forthwith  to  some  less  difficult  species  of  com¬ 
position.  His  paintings  were  still  more  literally  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  own  unaided  genius,  than  even  his  poetry. 
Here,  he  had  neither  any  model  to  imitate,  nor  was  even 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  rules  and  most  common 
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methods  and  processes  of  the  art.  He  had  covered  the 
walls  of  his  humble  lodging  with  landscapes,  and  he  one 
day  prevailed  upon  a  painter,  of  some  reputation  and 
talent,  who  resided  in  the  city,  to  come  and  see  what  he 
had  done.  His  visiter  had  taste  enough  to  discern  the 
genius  that  animated  many  parts  of  his  strange  and  law¬ 
less  performances;  hut  was  not  at  all  surprised,  when, 
upon  asking  him  after  what  models  he  worked,  he  was 
told  that  he  had  no  models,  and  that  the  whole  was  merely 
the  inspiration  of  his  own  invention.  He  was  scmevvhat 
amused,  however,  when,  Gesner,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
way  of  managing  his  oil-colors,  complained  to  him  that 
his  pictures  never  dried.  The  end  of  all  this  was,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  runaway  was  soon 
forced  to  throw  himself  once  more  upon  the  protection 
of  his  friends,  when  he  was  again  placed  by  his  father  at 
his  own  business.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  lit¬ 
erature ;  and, although  his  first  productions  were  not  very 
flatteringly  received,  he  persevered  in  wanting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  until  he  had  established  for  himself  a  distinguished 
reputation.  He  began,  too,  after  some  years,  to  add  to 
his  other  employments  that  of  an  engraver,  having  already 
matured  his  taste  and  skill  in  painting  by  the  study  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Flemish  school.  The  father  of  his 
wife  possessed  a  valuable  collection,  the  inspection  of 
which  had  the  effect  of  strongly  exciting  his  early  ardor. 
The  remainder  of  Gcsner’s  life  was  divided  between  his 
business,  his  duties  as  a  public  man,  (for  he  had  now  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  his  native 
city,)  and  those  different  intellectual  occupations  and 
elegant  arts,  in  each  of  which  he  had  attained  so  honora¬ 
ble  a  celebrity.  His  works  were  not  only,  in  general, 
published  by  himself,  but  often  embellished  with  engrav¬ 
ings  by  his  own  hand  from  his  own  designs.  Many  of 
them  were  still  more  popular  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  France,  than  even  in  Germany  ;  and  among 
the  testimonies  of  affection  and  respect  which  he  received 
from  his  foreign  admirers,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Empress  Catharine  cf  Russia.  He  died 
i.  13  r.  K. 
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of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  1788,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

A  pretty  long  catalogue,  indeed,  might  be  given,  of 
literary  booksellers  and  printers,  among  whom,  in  former 
times,  especially,  even  profound  learning  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  At  the  head  of  this  list,  would  stand  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Aldus  Manutius,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Italian 
printers,  whose  services  to  literature,  and,  we  may  add,  to 
civilization,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate.  Manu¬ 
tius  received  a  learned  education,  and  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  society  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time.  He 
was  forty  years  old  before  he  set  about  the  establishment 
of  his  printing  office  at  Venice;  and  it  was  six  years 
later  before  the  first  production  of  his  press  made  its 
appearance.  The  period,  therefore,  of  his  labors,  as  a 
printer,  as  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  only  extended 
over  twenty  years  ;  and  even  this  space  was  broken  in 
upon  by  various  difficulties  and  interruptions  arising  from 
his  limited  resources  and  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  The  latter  cause,  on  one  occasion,  obliged 
him  to  retire  altogether  from  Venice  for  a  twelvemonth; 
when,  not  only  was  his  property  pillaged,  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  but  he  himself,  on  quitting  the  city  of  Milan,  in 
which  he  had  taken  refuge,  was  seized  as  a  spy,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  a  prison,  from  which  he  only  obtained  his  deliver¬ 
ance  through  the  good  offices  of  one  of  his  friends,  who 
happened  to  be  vice-chancellor  of  the  Milanese  senate. 
All  this  being  kept  in  mind,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
astonished  at  the  immense  professional  labors  of  this 
father  of  the  typographical  art.  During  these  twenty 
years,  partially  disturbed  as  they  were,  and  in  spite  of 
the  scanty  means  by  which  his  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
frequently  cramped  and  restrained,  he  gave  to  the  world 
editions  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
whose  works  were  then  known  to  be  in  existence — tran¬ 
scribing  the  text,  in  almost  every  instance,  from  manu¬ 
scripts  which  it  required  the  utmost  learning,  sagacity, 
and  patience,  to  decipher ;  and,  with  great  critical  acu¬ 
men,  selecting  from  the  various  readings  which  presented 
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themselves,  those  which  appeared  best  entitled  to  be 
considered  genuine.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  editor  of  nearly 
every  work  which  he  published  ;  and,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties, in  that  character,  had  difficulties  to  struggle 
with  and  surmount,  with  which  those  that  have  fallen  to 
the  share  of  the  generality  of  his  successors,  are  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared.  And  yet  it  was  in  these 
circumstances,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  produced,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  first  printed  editions  of  many 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  ;  thus  entitling  him¬ 
self,  in  common  with  other  editors  of  editiones  principes , 
(original  editions,)  to  the  gratitude  of  all  succeeding 
times,  as  not  only  the  author  of  the  earliest  general 
diffusion  of  this  most  precious  literature,  but,  not  im¬ 
probably,  the  preserver  of  much  of  it  from  irretrievable 
destruction.  Had  Manutius  not  exerted  himself,  as  he 
did,  to  rescue  the  writings  in  question  from  their  insecure 
existence  in  a  few  half-defaced  and  rapidly-perishing  man¬ 
uscripts,  and  to  bestow  on  them  a  sure  immortality, 
through  the  printing  press,  we  know  not  how  many  of 
those  of  them  we  now  possess  it  might  never  have  been  our 
fate  to  look  upon,  nor  how  much  slower  that  march  of 
civilization  might  have  proceeded,  which  owed,  to  their 
wide-spread  influence,  so  much,  both  of  its  excitement 
and  of  its  conquests.  For,  whatever  opinion  may  be  en¬ 
tertained  as  to  the  present  and  future  value  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  or  their  importance 
in  guiding  and  sustaining  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
world  at  the  point  which  it  has  now  reached,  it  can  hardly 
be  disputed  that  Europe  never  would  have  made  the  ad¬ 
vancement  it  did,  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries,  but  for  them,  and  that  it  is  to  their 
inspiration  that  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  the 
beginnings  of  our  refinement.  But,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  to 
Manutius  that  a  part  of  our  gratitude  is  due ;  since,  had 
it'  not  been  for  him,  some,  very  probably,  of  these  an¬ 
cient  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  philosophers,  would 
have  written,  both  for  us  and  for  our  fathers,  in  vain. 

But  his  admirable  labors,  in  restoring  and  preserving 
the  works  of  others,  did  not  by  any  means  form  the  only 
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occupation  of  this  great  printer,  during  those  twenty  years. 
Besides  carrying  through  the  press  the  productions  of 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  he  found  time  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  many  works  of  his  own,  all  of  them  full  of 
erudition,  and  seme  of  considerable  magnitude.  Among 
these,  may  be  mentioned,  grammars  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  a  Greek  and  Latin  dictionary,  in 
folic,  being  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
given  to  the  world.  He  also  founded,  at  his  own  house, 
a  literary  association,  known  by  name  of  the  Aldine  Acad¬ 
emy,  which  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  reckoned  among 
its  members,  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  Cardinal  Bembo, 
and  several  others  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
that  age.  During  the  first  years,  too,  of  his  residence  at 
Venice,  and  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  com¬ 
mencing  business  as  a  printer,  he  delivered  several  cours¬ 
es  of  lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 

Aldus  Manutius  died  in  1515  ;  but  lie  left  a  son,  named 
Paul,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  much  as 
his  father  had  done,  both  as  a  printer  and  a  man  of  letters. 
Many  of  the  works  which  proceeded  from  his  press  were 
enriched  by  learned  commentaries  from  his  own  pen. 
When  the  Venetian  Academy  was  founded,  in  155S, 
Paul  Manutius  was  appointed  Professor  of  Eloquence, 
and  director  of  the  printing  establishment  ;  but  that  asso¬ 
ciation  continued  in  existence  only  for  three  years.  He 
was  afterwards  induced  to  settle,  as  a  printer,  in  Rome, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Pope  ;  and,  although  he  still  kept 
his  press  at  work  in  Venice,  also,  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  that  city.  He  died  there,  in  1574, 
leaving  a  son,  commonly  called  the  younger  Aldus,  (to 
distinguish  him  from  his  grandfather,)  who,  although  a  per¬ 
son  of  some  learning  and  talent,  did  not  quite  sustain  the 
reputation  of  his  family  in  either  of  the  two  departments 
in  which  its  preceding  members  had  acquired  so  much 
and  such  wellmerited  distinction.  Under  him,  the  print¬ 
ing  office  fell  into  discredit  and  decay  ;  and  lie  at  last 
gave  up  the  business  to  one  of  his  workmen.  He  died, 
it  is  said,  from  the  effects  of  a  surfeit,  in  1597  ;  and  the 
valuable  library,  collected  by  his  father  and  his  grand- 
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father,  was  soon  afterwards  seized  upon  by  his  creditors, 
and  sold  to  pay  his  debts. 

Contemporary  with  the  Manutii  in  Italy  were  the  Es- 
tiennes  or  Stephenses  in  France.  Of  this  family,  cel¬ 
ebrated  as  printers  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
about  a  dozen  members  are  enumerated  as  distinguished 
for  their  literary  attainments  ;  but  we  can  only  afford  to 
notice  the  two  most  eminent  names  in  the  list,  the  first 
Robert  and  his  son  Henry.  The  former  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1503,  and  commenced  business,  in  that  city,  as  a 
printer,  on  his  own  account,  about  the  year  1526.  He 
had,  before  this  time,  acted  as  chief  manager  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  father-in-law,  Simon  de  Colines,  and  had, 
in  that  situation,  superintended  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  publication  of  which  gave  great  umbrage 
to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  Theological  College, 
and  first  drew  upon  him  that  suspicion  of  an  inclination 
towards  Protestantism  which  he  afterwards  justified,  by 
his  formal  abandonment  of  the  Romish  faith.  He  was 
not  only  the  most  distinguished  printer,  but  one  of  the 
most  learned  scholars,  of  his  time,  as  his  wrorks',  and  espe¬ 
cially  his  great  Thesaurus  of  the  Latin  language,  amply 
testify.  All  the  works  which  proceeded  from  his  press 
are  remarkable  both  for  their  extreme  beauty  of  execu¬ 
tion  and  their  almost  immaculate  correctness.  In  order 
to  secure  for  them  this  latter  quality,  he  was  wrnnt,  we 
are  told,  in  many  cases,  to  exhibit  the  proofs  for  public 
inspection,  and  to  offer  a  reward  for  every  error  any  one 
should  detect  in  them.  One  of  his  editions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  is  known  by  the  strange  name  of  the 
“  Pukes”  edition,  which  was  given  to  it  in  consequence 
of  the  word  “  Plures,”  in  the  Latin  preface,  being  so 
printed,  an  error  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  only 
one  in  the  work,  till  a  more  diligent  examination,  in  recent 
times,  discovered  four  others  in  the  Greek  text. 

The  supposed  religious  opinions  of  Robert  Stephens 
exposed  him,  during  a  great  part  of  his  lifetime,  to  inces¬ 
sant  annoyance  and  menace  from  zealots  of  the  Romish 
church,  from  whose  hostility  he  was  with  difficulty  pro¬ 
tected,  even  by  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Francis  I. 
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When  Francis  died,  Stephens  felt  that  the  security,  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Paris,  was  gone,  with  his  royal 
patron  ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  he  retired  to  Geneva. 
He  resided  in  that  city  for  several  years,  carrying  on  his 
business  as  a  printer,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1559, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  From  many  honorable  testimonies 
that  have  been  borne  to  the  learning  of  this  great  printer, 
it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  eulogium  of  the  celebrated  De 
Thou,  who  affirms  that  France  and  Christendom  owe  a 
deeper  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  than  to  their  greatest 
captains  ;  and  that  he  has  done  more  to  immortalize  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  than  all  that  monarch’s  own  most 
famous  exploits. 

Henry  Stephens,  the  eldest  son  of  Pobert,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  that  ever  lived,  and  so  vol¬ 
uminous  an  author,  that,  if  he  had  spent  his  life  in  writing 
books,  he  wrnuld  have  left  us  enough  to  admire  in  the 
evidence  of  his  industry  and  fertility.  But,  instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  his  days  were  passed,  partly  amidst 
the  toils  of  a  laborious  occupation,  and  partly  under  the 
pressure  of  misfortune  and  penury,  and  in  wandering 
about,  in  quest  even  of  mere  subsistence.  He  was  born 
in  1528  ;  and,  after  having  been  carefully  educated,  and 
having  travelled  in  Italy,  England,  and  the  Netherlands, 
appears  to  have  accompanied  his  father,  when  he  left 
Pai  •is,  for  Geneva.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  the 
former  city ;  and,  although  known  to  be  attached,  like 
his  father,  to  the  Reformed  faith,  contrived  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  settle  there  as  a  printer,  about  the  year  1557. 
From  this  time,  there  continued  to  issue  from  his  press 
a  succession  of  editions  of  the  classic  writers,  and  other 
works,  not  only  printed  with  the  greatest  care  and  cor¬ 
rectness,  but  abounding  in  new  and  improved  readings, 
which  the  labors  and  ingenuity  of  the  editor  had  discov¬ 
ered,  and  almost  always  accompanied  by  learned  pre¬ 
faces  and  commentaries  from  his  own  pen,  which  are  read 
by  scholars,  to  this  day,  with  profit  and  admiration. 

But  the  great  work,  to  the  compilation  of  which  ho 
devoted  himself,  with  especial  ardor  and  assiduity,  was 
his  celebrated  Thesaurus,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Greek 
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Language.  This  extraordinary  performance,  was  the 
fruit  of  twelve  years  of  laborious  application,  aided  by 
an  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  unrivalled  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  more  extensive,  perhaps,  than  has 
been  possessed  by  any  scholar  since  his  time.  The  un¬ 
dertaking,  however,  had  completely  exhausted  the  pecu¬ 
niary  resources  of  the  unfortunate  author  ;  and  nothing 
could  have  saved  him  from  ruin,  except  a  much  more 
rapid  sale  of  the  work,  than  its  magnitude,  and  necessa¬ 
rily  high  price,  in  almost  any  circumstances  admitted. 
He  struggled  with  his  difficulties,  for  some  vears,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  eventually  succeeded  in  surmount¬ 
ing  them  ;  when  his  hopes  were  on  a  sudden  extinguished, 
by  the  appearance  cf  a  rival  publication,  professing  to 
be  the  work  of  John  Scapula.  This  person  had,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  been  employed  as  a  clerk,  or  corrector  of  the 
press,  in  Stephens’s  office,  during  the  printing  of  the 
Thesaurus,  and  the  story  commonly  told,  is,  that, while 
acting  in  this  capacity, he  had  secretly  applied  himself, 
with  a  base  industry,  to  the  compilation  of  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  that  great  work,  which  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
bring  into  the  market  in  sufficient  time,  to  ruin  the  sale 
of  the  larger  and  dearer  publication. 

As  it  seems  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  first 
edition  of  Scapula’s  Dictionary  did  not  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  till  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  that  of  Ste¬ 
phens,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  the  former  to  have 
acted  quite  so  treacherously  as  is  generally  alleged,  see¬ 
ing  that  seven  years  were  surely  sufficient  to  finish  an 
abridgement  of  a  work  which  the  original  author  had  taken 
only  twelve  years  to  compile  ;  and  that,  therefore,  Sca¬ 
pula’s  performance  may  be  very  easily  conceived  to  have 
been  begun,  not  while  he' was  superintending  the  printing 
of  his  master’s  Thesaurus,  but  some  lime  after  its  pub¬ 
lication.  In  making  this  remark,  we  do  not  mean  to 
dispute  either  the  justice  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism  which 
has  been  brought  against  Scapula,  or  the  fact,  that  the 
appearance  of  his  book,  notwithstanding  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  its  publication  and  that  of  the  work 
from  which  it  was  stolen,  considerably  injured  the  sale 
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of  the  latter.  The  truth  is,  that  this  abridgement,  looked 
upon  even  as  such,  was  a  performance  of  very  considera¬ 
ble  ability,  and  much  more  commodious  for  consultation, 
in  ordinary  cases,  than  the  larger  work.  It  has,  ever  since 
its  appearance,  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  auxil¬ 
iaries,  to  which  recourse  can  be  had,  in  the  study  of 
Greek ;  and  has,  without  doubt,  contributed  essentially 
to  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  that  language — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  makes  one  learned  writer  observe,  that 
Scapula  has  done  at  least  as  much  service  to  scholars  in 
general,  as  he  did  injury  to  his  master  ;  while  another 
goes  the  length  of  maintaining,  with  more  sensibility,  it 
will  be  thought,  to  the  interest  of  Greek  learning,  than  to 
the  principles  of  morality  and  honorable  conduct,  that 
the  glory  of  the  author  of  so  excellent  a  work  ought  in 
nowise  to  suffer  diminution  from  any  incorrectness  of 
conduct  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  the  preparation 
of  it.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  many  copies  of 
the  large  Thesaurus  still  remained  unsold,  when  the 
abridgement  came  out ;  while  that  event  would  completely 
put  an  end  to  the  idea  of  a  second  edition,  however 
necessary  to  meet  the  great  expenditure  that  had  been 
incurred. 

Stephens  continued,  for  some  years  after  this  misfor¬ 
tune,  to  labor,  with  unwearied  diligence,  both  as  a  printer 
and  as  an  author,  sustained  partly  by  the  patronage  and 
promises  of  the  king,  Henry  III.,  whom  he  soon  found, 
however,  to  be  more  liberal  of  profession  than  perform¬ 
ance.  As  a  last  resource,  therefore,  he  left  Paris,  where 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
had  recently  added  to  his  calamities,  and  spent  several 
years  in  wandering  from  one  city  to  another,  in  the  con¬ 
stantly  disappointed  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  re¬ 
establishing  his  ruined  fortunes.  We  find  him,  at  one  time, 
at  Orleans,  then  again  in  Paris,  and  then,  successively  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Hungary.  At  last,  having 
fallen  sick  at  Lyons,  he  died  there,  in  an  almshouse,  in 
the  year  159S,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  history  of  this  great  scholar  has  been  often  quoted, 
as  a  signal  illustration  of  the  ill  fortune  not  unfrequently 
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attendant  upon  a  life  devoted  to  literature.  Undoubtedly, 
learning  and  genius  are  not  exempted  from  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  sorrows  of  this  world,  any  more  than  ignorance  ; 
and,  sometimes,  the  stroke  of  misfortune  is  more  keenly 
felt  from  the  sensibility  which  high  intellectual  cultivation 
has  conferred  upon  the  sufferer.  In  the  mere  pursuit  of 
wealth,  too,  it  may  be  that  the  disinterestedness  and 
comparative  forgetfulness  of  self,  which  an  attachment 
to  letters,  has  a  tendency  to  beget  in  him  who  is  under 
its  influence,  shall  sometimes  leave  him  a  little  way  be¬ 
hind  a  more  eager  competitor,  by  allowing  him  to  over¬ 
look  opportunities,  of  which  a  more  unscrupulous  man 
would  take  advantage,  or  seducing  him  to  turn  aside 
after  speculations,  promising  him  mere  of  glory  than  of 
profit.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  most  and  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  as  to  the  natural  tendency  of  learning  to 
bring  misfortunes  upon  the  head  of  its  possessor — which 
is  all  that  is  meant,  we  suppose,  by  the  “unhappy  fate 
of  the  learned,”  and  other  phrases  of  like  import. 

Now,  even  if  nothing  could  be  advanced  from  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  to  counterbalance  all  this,  there 
would  not  be  much  in  it ;  for  it  is  no  great  disparagement 
of  mental  cultivation,  which  is  prodigal  of  so  many  far 
higher  and  better  rewards,  to  say,  that  it  has  no  particu¬ 
lar  tendency  to  put  money  in  a  man’s  pocket,  or  even 
that  it  may  sometimes  chance  to  impede,  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  mere  accumulation  of  treasure,  by  the  affection  which 
it  creates  for  richer  sources  of  enjoyment.  If  it  should 
not  bring  overflowing  wealth,  which,  at  best,  is  but  one 
of  the  means  of  happiness,  it  will  bring  happiness  itself — ■ 
wealth  for  the  mind,  if  not  for  the  purse.  And  as  for 
the  other  accusation,  that  the  more  a  man’s  nature  is  re¬ 
fined  by  education  and  a  taste  for  knowledge,  the  more 
sensibly  will  he  feel  such  calamities  as  may  befall  him, 
it  amounts  merely  to  this,— -that  the  more  intense  the 
life,  the.  more  delicate  and  shrinking  the  sensibility  ;  the 
higher  the  elevation,  the  more  dangerous  the  fall. 

If  it  be  held  that  our  nature  approaches  nearest  to 
its  perfection,  when  it  most  resembles  that  of  a  tortoise 
or  a  vegetable,  then,  for  this  reason,  we  might  argue,  on 
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the  same  grounds,  that  intellectual  cultivation  is  perni¬ 
cious  and  unwise.  But  it  is  forgotten,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  dispute,  that  even  in  the  world’s  ordinary 
pursuits  and  business,  science  and  literature  must  give 
their  cultivators,  upon  the  whole, at  least  as  many  and  as 
important  advantages,  as  they  can  possibly  deprive  them 
of.  There  is  no  probability  at  all  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  possession  of  superior  learning  has  generally  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  its  owners  from  succeeding  in  the 
■world.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  most  likely,  in  ninety- 
nine  instances  out  of  every  hundred,  materially  contribut¬ 
ed  to  their  success,  and  procured  for  them  a  degree  of 
advancement  to  which  the  generality  of  their  less  accom¬ 
plished  associates  never  ventured  even  to  aspire.  We 
might  refer,  for  proof,  to  many  of  the  names  we  have  al¬ 
ready  had  occasion  to  mention  in  these  pages,  as  well  as 
to  many  others  we  have  yet  to  notice.  The  misfortunes 
of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  principally  devoted  to  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits,  make  a  more  touching  narrative,  than  those 
of  him  who  has  been  thrown  out  in  the  more  vulgar  scram¬ 
ble  for  the  good  things  of  this  life ;  and  such  stories  are 
therefore  fondly  repeated  and  remembered.  But,  al¬ 
though  good  enough  as  stories,  they  are  worth  little  as 
arguments  ;  seeing  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  might 
not  be  easily  matched  by  another  that  would  tell,  if  not 
as  pathetically,  yet  just  as  forcibly,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  however,  we  have  no 
inclination  to  dwell ;  for  it  is  not  chiefly  on  the  strength 
of  such  considerations  that  we  would  recommend  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is  profitable  to  a  far  higher  end 
than  the  mere  advancement  of  its  votaries  in  worldly 
wealth ;  although  in  that,  too,  it  is  an  ally  and  not  an  ad-  1 
versary.  And  as  for  the  great  scholar,  the  calamities  of 
whose  latter  days  we  have  just  recorded,  the  generally  1 
unfortunate  destiny  of  the  learned  is  not  the  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  his  history.  His  family  had  risen  by  their 
learning,  had, through  that,  acquired  both  wealth  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  owed  to  nothing  else  the  station  they  long 
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held  at  the  very  head  of  their  profession  in  Europe  and 
in  the  world.  Even  he  himself  had  flourished  by  the 
same  means,  in  affluence  and  in  honor,  for  many  years  ; 
and  if  one  of  his  undertakings  at  last  turned  out  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  partly  through  the  unfair  conduct  of  another,  and 
partly,  let  it  be  allowed,  from  the  nature  of  the  specula¬ 
tion,  itself,  into  which  a  mere  printer,  who  cared  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  his  money,  would  not,  perhaps,  have  so  rashly 
adventured,  it  was,  after  all,  but  one  instance  of  the  evils 
of  learning  among  many  illustrations  of  its  advantages. 
And  in  this  reasoning,  we  throw  out  of  view  the  glory  of 
the  otherwise  unprofitable  enterprise,  the  feeling  of  tri¬ 
umph  in  its  achievement,  which  all  it  had  cost  could  not 
take  away,  and  the  anticipation  of  that  award  of  posterity 
on  the  finished  work,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ruin  it 
had  brought  on  its  illustrious  projector,  would  only  make 
more  generous. 

To  the  Manutii  and  the  Stephenses,  we  might  add  the 
names  of  many  other  learned  printers  of  those  early  times; 
for  example,  that  of  Simon  de  Colines,  (in  Latin,  Coli- 
n.eus,)  who,  after  having  been  in  partnership  with  the 
first  Henry  Stephens,  the  grandfather  of  the  author  of  the 
Thesaurus,  married  his  widow,  and  carried  on  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  ancient  literature; 
— that  of  Badius,  (often  called  Ascentius,  from  Asche, 
near  Brussels,  the  place  of  his  nativity,)  also  a  Parisian 
printer,  who  was  the  author  of  several  iearned  works,  and 
whose  daughter,  Petronilla,  the  wife  of  Robert,  and  the 
mother  of  the  great  Henry  Stephens,  was  so  erudite  a 
lady  that  she  is  said  to  have  taught  both  her  children  and 
her  servants  Latin,  and  to  have  permitted  no  other  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  spoken  in  the  family  ; — that  of  F roben,  who 
established  his  press  at  Basil,  in  Switzerland,  and  was  so 
highly  esteemed  by  Erasmus,  for  his  great  learning,  that 
this  celebrated  person  was  induced  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  there,  in  order  to  have  his  works  printed  by  so  able  a 
scholar  ; — and  that  of  Op  orinus,  the  successor  of  Froben 
in  the  same  city,  many  of  the  works  published  by  whom, 
besides  being  remarkable  for  their  correctness,  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  own  prefaces  and  notes. 
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Of  names  belonging  to  later  times  and  to  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  is  that  of  the  very 
learned  Thomas  Ruddiman,  who  carried  on  a  consid¬ 
erable  business  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  editions  of  the  classical  authors,  that 
issued  from  his  press  were  in  general  printed  with  very 
great  accuracy,  and  often  exhibited  new  readings  and 
amendments  of  punctuation,  in  the  highest  degree  cred¬ 
itable  to  the  ingenuity  and  erudition  of  the  editor;  who 
found  leisure  for  the  preparation  of  several  works  of  his 
own,  among  which,  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  a  Lat¬ 
in  grammar  in  two  volumes,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
elaborate  performances  in  the  whole  range  of  philology. 
A  new  edition  of  this  grammar  has  within  these  few  years 
been  published  in  Germany,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  that  country. 
Ruddiman  held  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  librarian  to 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  (in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  David  Hume,)  and  was  also 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper,  which  he  had  established 
himself,  and  which  still  exists.  Among  recent  English 
printers,  the  wellknown  William  Bowyer  long  pre¬ 
sented  a  conspicuous  example  of  that  accomplished  schol¬ 
arship,  united  to  the  most  diligent  habits  of  business,  which 
used  to  be  so  common  in  the  good  old  times  of  the  art. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget  his  partner  and  successor,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Nichols,  whose  antiquarian  knowledge, 
and  extensive  labors  in  different  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture,  justly  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the  modern 
ornaments  of  his  profession. 

The  father  of  Richardson,  the  great  novelist,  was  a 
joiner  ;  and  he,  himself,  after  having  been  taught  reading 
and  writing  at  a  country  school,  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  London  printer,  named  Wilde,  with  whom  he  served 
for  the  usual  period.  Soon  after  his  apprenticeship  had 
expired,  he  found  employment  as  foreman  in  a  printing 
office  ;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  for  five  or  six 
years  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  any  higher  advancement. 
By  the  assistance  of  several  friends,  however,  whom  his 
industry,  intelligence,  and  amiable  manners  had  secured 
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for  him,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  enter  into  business  on 
his  own  account ;  when,  having  established  himself  in  a 
court  in  Fleet  Street,  his  success  speedily  began  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  expectations  that  had  been  entertained  of  him. 

Meanwhile,  his  literary  taste,  and  even  some  indica¬ 
tions  he  had  given  of  his  talents  as  a  writer,  bad  become 
known  among  his  acquaintance,  and  he  was  employed, 
on  various  occasions,  by  the  booksellers,  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  prefaces  and  dedications  for  works  which  they 
were  bringing  out.  At  last,  they  proposed  to  him  the 
writing  of  a  volume  of  Familiar  Letters  ;  and  it  was  this 
circumstance,  we  are  told,  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
his  ‘  Pamela,’  the  first  production  by  which  he  obtained 
any  distinction  as  an  author.  He  was  already  in  his 
fifty-second  year  when  he  commenced  the  composition 
of  this  work.  And  yet,  such  was  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  it,  that  he  finished  the  first 

fart  of  it,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  in  as  many  months, 
t  met,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  most  extraordinary 
success,  having  gone  through  five  editions  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  author,  however,  was  not  left  to  enjoy 
his  popularity  undisturbed  ;  for,  not  to  mention  a  good 
deal  of  severe  criticism  to  which  the  conduct  and  inoral 
tendency  of  the  novel  were  subjected,  the  manner  of  the 
author  was  attacked  with  powerful  ridicule  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Fielding  in  his  ‘Joseph  Andrews.’  The  effect 
of  this  satire  was  so  keenly  felt  by  Richardson,  that  he 
determined  to  show  the  world  that  he  could  write  as  well 
in  another  style,  in  proof  of  which,  be  produced  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Pamela  in  High 
Life,’  which  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 

He  was  not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  failure,  but 
only  instructed  by  it  in  the  true  path  in  which  he  was 
fitted  to  excel.  He  returned  to  his  studies,  and,  after 
some  years,  appeared  again  as  an  author,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  greatest  work,-— 
‘Clarissa  Harlowe.’  The  success  of  this  production 
was  immense.  Appearing,  as  it  did,  in  parts,  it  excited 
the  public  curiosity,  in  the  highest  degree.  During  the 
progress  of  its  publication,  and  when  it  was  translated 
i.  14  p.  K. 
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into  French,  it  raised  its  author  in  the  estimation  of  con¬ 
tinental  critics  to  the  first  rank  among  the  writers  of  the 
age.  Richardson  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  when  he  gave 
this  work  to  the  world  ;  but  he  had  not  yet  concluded 
his  literary  career.  Four  years  afterwards,  he  appeared 
again  before  the  public,  with  another  performance,  his 
‘  Sir  Charles  Grandison.’  This  novel  (like  its  im¬ 
mediate  predecessor)  extends  to  the  unusual  length  of 
seven  volumes  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  author’s 
original  manuscript,  had  it  not  been  subsequently  cur¬ 
tailed,  would  have  made  a  book  of  three  times  the  size. 
We  do  not  mention  this  as  a  proof  of  the  industry  of  the 
writer.  Prolixity  was  the  besetting  fault  of  Richardson  ; 
his  works  would  have  cost  him  more  time  and  labor  had 
he  made  them  shorter.  With  his  fulness  of  matter,  and 
facility  of  invention,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  him 
to  spread  his  story  over  any  number  of  pages.  What 
he  most  wanted,  was,  the  art  of  rejection. 

Richardson  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  greatest 
of  our  writers  in  the  department  to  which  his  works  be¬ 
long  ;  but  on  the  continent  he  is  very  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  his  whole  class,  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  It  may  be  that  he  has  some  qualities  which 
gave  him  a  claim  to  this  preeminence  ;  but  his  wrnrks, 
in  their  original  language,  are  too  defective  to  permit  us 
to  rate  him  quite  so  high.  Perhaps  some  of  their  faults 
do  not  appear  so  strongly  under  the  disguise  of  transla¬ 
tion  ;  and  among  those  most  likely  to  be  thus  softened, 
we  should  especially  reckon  the  general  inelegance  and 
extreme  slovenliness  of  the  style.  This  is  a  fault  which 
the  author,  in  all  probability,  could  have  materially  cor¬ 
rected,  had  he  taken  the  requisite  pains. 

Richardson  published  nothing,  we  believe,  after  his 
‘Sir  Charles  Grandison  but  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  his  literary  labors  did  not  interfere  with  his  attention 
to  business,  or  impede  his  commercial  success.  In  1754, 
we  find  him  chosen  master  of  the  Stationers’  Company  ; 
and  some  years  after,  he  purchased  half  of  the  patent  of 
king’s  printer.  He  had,  by  this  time,  indeed,  amassed 
a  respectable  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  him- 
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self  with  the  luxury  of  a  country  residence,  where  he 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  his  friends, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  admiration  which  his 
writings  had  procured  for  him.  He  died  in  the  year 
1761,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Booksellers  and  Printers ,  continued  : —  W.  Hutton  ;  R. 
Dodsley  ;  Almon  ;  Cruden ;  the  Panckouckes ;  Roth- 
scholtz  ;  Bagford  ;  Palmer  ;  Jlmes  ;  Herbert ;  Pat¬ 
terson.  Literary  Pursuits  in  other  Trades  : —  Gul- 
tenberg ;  Faust ;  Ged  ;  Senefelder;  Walton  ;  Defoe ; 
Lillo.  NOTE. 

William  Hutton  was  born  in  1723,  in  the  town  of 
Derby,  where  his  father  was  a  working  woolcomber, 
burdened  with  a  large  family,  for  whom  his  utmost  exer¬ 
tions  scarcely  sufficed  to  procure  subsistence.  “  My 
poor  mother,”  says  her  son,  in  the  interesting  account  he 
has  left  of  his  life,  “  more  than  once,  one  infant  on  her 
knee,  and  a  few  more  hanging  about  her,  have  all  fasted 
a  whole  day  ;  and,  when  food  arrived,  she  has  suffered 
them,  with  a  tear,  to  take  her  share.”  Of  his  mother, 
Hutton  always  retained  the  tenderest  recollection.  After 
a  long  endurance  of  this  struggle,  she  died,  when  he  was 
only  in  his  tenth  year,  and  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  left  to  the  charge  of  their  father,  who,  now  become 
almost  reckless,  from  continued  misfortune,  and  loosened 
as  it  were  from  his  chief  stay,  soon  made  matters  worse 
than  ever  by  taking  to  the  alehouse,  and  often  literally 
leaving  his  children  to  the  mere  mercies  of  chance.  “  At 
one  time,”  says  Hutton,  “  I  fasted,  from  breakfast,  one 
day,  till  noon,  the  next,  and  even  then  dined  upon  only 
flour  and  water  boiled  into  a  hasty-pudding.”  His  father 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  strong  understanding, 
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but  of  violent  passions,  over  which  he  had  little  com¬ 
mand.  Notwithstanding  his  own  dissoluteness,  he  was 
a  despotic  disciplinarian,  in  regard  to  his  children,  and 
was  wont  to  correct  their  slightest  faults  with  terrible 
severity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  their  education  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  but  indifferently  attended  to.  In  fact, 
even  if  they  had  been  kept  at  school,  the  instructions 
they  received  there  could  have  availed  little  against  such 
utter  domestic  neglect.  The  schoolmaster  can  seldom 
do  much,  if  he  has  not  an  auxiliary  at  home.  William 
tells  us,  that  he  was  sent,  when  five  years  old,  to  a  “  Mr. 
Thomas  Meat,  of  harsh  memory,  who  often,”  he  adds, 
“  took  occasion  to  beat  my  head  against  the  wall,  hold¬ 
ing  it  by  the  hair,  but  never  could  beat  any  learning  into 
it  ;  I  hated  all  books,  but  those  of  pictures.”  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  attendance,  however,  for  about  two  years,  when 
he  was  taken  away,  and,  although  only  a  child  of  seven 
years  old,  sent  to  work  at  a  silk  mill. 

Tender  as  was  the  age  of  many  of  his  companions, 
here,  he  was  the  youngest  and  least  of  them  all  ;  being, 
indeed,  too  short  to  reach  the  engine,  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  pair  of  high  pattens  was  fixed  on  his  feet  by  the 
superintendents,  which  he  dragged  about  with  him,  for  a 
year.  He  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  his  sufferings, 
in  this  situation.  “  I  had  now,”  says  he,  (and  the  reader 
will  remember  what  a  mere  child  he  still  was,)  “to  rise 
at  five,  every  morning,  during  seven  years  ;  submit  to  the 
cane  whenever  convenient  to  the  master  ;  be  the  constant 
companion  of  the  most  rude  and  vulgar  of  the  human 
race,  never  taught  by  Nature,  nor  ever  wishing  to  be 
taught.”  His  master,  at  last,  he  tells  us,  having  on  one 
occasion  made  a  wound  on  his  back,  while  beating  him, 
struck  it,  in  administering  a  succeeding  punishment,  with 
the  point  of  his  cane,  which  brought  it  into  such  a  state, 
that  a  mortification  was  apprehended. 

He  arrived  at  the  close  of  this  weary  bondage,  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  bound  apprentice,  again, 
for  seven  years  more,  to  a  brother  of  his  father,  a  stock¬ 
ing-weaver  at  Nottingham.  This  person,  though  a  man 
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of  regular  habits  of  life,  and  kept  pretty  much  in  awe,  by 
a  wife,  who,  on  pretence  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  tem¬ 
perate  living,  half-starved  both  him  and  his  apprentices, 
seems  to  have  had  naturally  not  a  little  of  the  violent  and 
tyrannical  disposition  .of  his  family,  which  would  oc¬ 
casionally  break  out  in  an  unaccountable  storm.  His 
nephew,  now  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  beginning  to  be 
conscious  of  approaching  manhood,  had  been  about  three 
years  in  his  house,  when,  having  one  day  failed  in  finish¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  work  he  had  been  set  to,  he  was  first 
scolded,  by  his  uncle,  for  his  neglect,  and  then  beaten, 
by  the  enraged  man,  with  merciless  sevei’ity.  The  dis¬ 
grace  was  too  much  for  him  to  forget.  He  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  fled  from  the  house,  taking  with  him 
his  clothes,  in  a  bundle,  and  two  shillings  from  a  larger 
sum  which  he  found  in  his  uncle’s  desk,  being  without 
another  penny  in  the  world. 

His  own  tale  of  this  forlorn  adventure,  is  interesting 
and  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  The  first  night,  he  slept 
in  the  fields.  The  whole  of  the  next  day,  he  continued 
his  wanderings,  scarcely  knowing  in  what  direction,  and 
almost  utterly  without  object  or  hope.  “  Arriving,  the 
same  evening,”  the  narrative  then  proceeds,  “  within 
the  precincts  of  Litchfield,  I  approached  a  barn,  where 
I  intended  to  lodge  ;  but  finding  the  door  shut,  I  opened 
my  parcels  in  the  fields,  dressed,  hid  my  bags  near  a 
hedge,  and  took  a  view  of  the  city  for  about  two  hours, 
though  very  sore-footed.  Returning  to  the  spot  about 
nine,  I  undressed,  bagged  up  my  things  in  decent  order, 
and  prepared  for  rest  ;  but,  alas  !  I  had  a  bed  to  seek. 
About  a  stone’s  cast  from  the  place  stood  another  barn, 
which,  perhaps,  might  furnish  me  with  a  lodging.  I 
thought  it  needless  to  take  the  bags  while  I  examined  the 
place,  as  my  stay  would  be  very  short.  The  second 
barn  yielding  no  relief,  I  returned  in  about  ten  minutes'. 
But  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I  perceived  the  bags 
were  gone !  Terror  seized  me.  I  roared  after  the  ras¬ 
cal,  but  might  as  well  have  been  silent,  for  thieves  seldom 
come  at  a  call.  Running,  raving,  and  lamenting,  about 
the  fields  and  roads,  employed  some  time.  I  was  too 
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much  immersed  in  distress,  to  find  relief  in  tears.  They 
refused  to  flow.  I  described  the  bags,  and  told  the 
affair,  to  all  I  met.  I  found  pity,  or  seeming  pity,  from 
all,  but  redress  from  none.  I  saw  my  hearers  dwindle, 
with  the  twilight  ;  and,  by  eleven  o’clock,  1  found  myself 
in  the  open  street,  left  to  tell  my  mournful  tale  to  the 
silent  night. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  place  a  human  being  in  a  more  dis¬ 
tressed  situation.  My  finances  were  nothing  ;  a  stranger 
to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  roe ;  no  employ,  nor 
likely  to  procure  any  ;  no  food  to  eat,  nor  place  to  rest ; 
all  the  little  property  I  had  upon  earth  taken  from  me  ; 
nay,  even  hope,  that  last  and  constant  friend  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  forsook  me.  I  was  in  a  more  wretched  con¬ 
dition  than  he  who  has  nothing  to  lose.  An  eye  may 
roll  over  these  lines  when  the  heart  that  writes  them  shall 
be  still.  May  that  eye  move  without  a  tear  !  I  sought 
repose  in  the  street  upon  a  butcher’s  block.” 

Next  day,  he  resumed  his  wanderings,  and  appeasing 
his  hunger  chiefly  from  the  turnip-fields  by  the  way  side, 
at  length  reached  Birmingham.  But  vre  need  not  pursue 
the  story  further.  The  catastrophe  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  He  resolved,  at  last,  in  his  utter  desola¬ 
tion,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  his  father  : 
and  the  affair  ended,  within  less  than  a  week  after  his 
flight,  in  his  return  to  his  uncle’s  house  ;  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness 
by  all  parties. 

He  seems  now  to  have  first  begun  to  show  that  in¬ 
genuity  and  taste  for  intellectual  occupation  which  we 
find  afterwards  so  strongly  marking  his  character.  His 
earliest  predilection  was  in  favor  of  music.  To  this 
amusement,  he  for  some  time  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours. 
Having  bought  what  he  calls  a  bell-harp  for  half-a-crown, 
he  labored,  he  tells  us,  in  endeavoring  to  tune  it  for  six 
months.  He  then  borrowed  a  dulcimer,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  learning  to  play  on  it,  set  about  making  another  after 
it  for  himself.  “  But,  in  the  fabrication  of  this  instru¬ 
ment,”  says  he,  “  I  had  neither  timber  to  work  upon, 
tools  to  work  with,  nor  money  to  purchase  either.  It  is 
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said,  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  I  pulled  a 
large  trunk  to  pieces,  one  of  the  relics  of  my  family,  but 
formerly  the  property  of  Thomas  Parker,  the  first  Earl 
of  Macclesfield  :  and  as  to  tools,  .1  considered  that  the 
hammer-key  and  the  pliers  belonging  to  the  stocking- 
frame  would  supply  the  place  of  hammer  and  pincers. 
My  pocket-knife  was  all  the  edge-tool  I  could  raise  ; 
and  a  fork  with  one  limb  was  made  to  act  in  the  double 
capacity  of  sprig-awl  and  gimlet.”  In  this  way,  he  at 
last  completed  the  dulcimer,  which,  after  learning  to  play 
upon  it,  he  sold  to  one  of  his  wealthier  companions  for 
sixteen  shillings,  bought  a  coat  with  the  money,  and  con¬ 
structed  a  better  instrument. 

The  term  of  his  apprenticeship  was  over  at  Christmas, 
1744  ;  but  he  still  continued  to  work  with  his  uncle  as  a 
journeyman.  It  was  in  1746,  he  tells  us,  that  he  first 
began  to  be  fond  of  books,  his  earliest  purchase  being 
three  volumes  of  the  ‘Gentleman’s  Magazine.’  His 
passion  for  books  gave  rise  to  a  new  application  of  his 
manual  ingenuity.  Those  he  bought  being  mostly  in  a 
very  tattered  condition,  he  felt  anxious  to  be  able  to 
restore  them  to  a  somewhat  more  seemly  appearance  ; 
and  accordingly  by  observing  a  binder,  with  whom  he 
had  got  acquainted,  at  his  work,  soon  contrived  to  make 
himself  a  tolerable  proficient  in  that  craft.  Having 
bought  from  this  man  several  of  his  cast-off  tools,  among 
others  “he  offered  me,”  says  Hutton,  “  a  worn-down 
press,  for  two  shillings,  which  no  man  could  use,  and 
which  was  laid  by  for  the  fire.  I  considered  the  nature 
of  its  construction,  bought  it,  and  paid  the  two  shillings. 
I  then  asked  him  to  favor  me  with  a  hammer  and  a  pin, 
which  he  brought,  with  half  a  smile  and  half  a  sneer.  I 
drove  out  the  garter  pin,  which  being  galled,prevented 
the  press  from  working,  and  turned  another  square,  which 
perfectly  cured  the  press.  He  said,  in  anger,  ‘  If  I  had 
known,  you  should  not  have  had  it.’  This  proved  for 
forty-two  years  my  best  binding-press.”  Soon  after  this, 
too,  he  began  to  write  verse,  which  was  a  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

At  last,  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  thing  but  drudgery 
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and  poverty,  in  the  trade  to  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  he  left  his  uncle,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  a 
sister,  who  lived  in  the  same  town — an  admirable  woman, 
whose  affection,  and  unwearied  cares  for  his  comfort  and 
welfare,  did  much  to  compensate  the  loss  and  desertion 
of  his  other  relatives.  His  great  ambition,  now,  was,  to 
be  settled  in  business  as  a  bookseller,  and  he  at  last 
determined  to  set  up,  in  that  character,  in  the  town  of 
Southwell,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Nottingham.  Here 
he  accordingly  opened  a  shop,  with,  as  he  expresses  it, 
about  twenty  shillings’  worth  of  trash  for  all  his  stock. 
“I  was,”  says  he,  “  my  own  joiner,  put  up  my  shelves 
and  furniture,  and  in  one  day  became  the  most  eminent 
bookseller  in  the  place.”  Being  employed,  however, 
during  the  other  days  of  the  week  in  working  at  Notting¬ 
ham  as  a  bookbinder,  he  could  only  give  his  attendance 
at  Southwell  on  the  Saturdays,  that  being,  besides,  quite 
enough  for  the  literary  wants  of  the  place.  Throughout 
a  very  rainy  summer,  “I  set  out,”  says  he,  “at  five 
every  Saturday  morning,  carried  a  burden  of  from  three 
pounds’  weight  to  thirty,  opened  shop  at  ten,  starved  in 
it,  all  day,  upon  bread,  cheese,  and  half  a  pint  of  ale, 
took  from  one  to  six  shillings,  shut  up  at  four,  and  by 
trudging,  through  the  solitary  night  and  the  deep  roads, 
five  hours  more,  I  arrived  at  Nottingham  by  nine  ;  where 
I  always  found  a  mess  of  milk-porridge  by  the  fire,  pre¬ 
pared  by  my  valuable  sister.” 

This  humble  attempt,  however,  w7as  the  beginning  of 
his  prosperity.  Next  year,  he  was  offered  about  two 
hundred  pounds’  weight  of  old  books,  on  his  note-of-hand, 
for  twenty-seven  shillings,  by  a  dissenting  minister,  to 
whom  he  was  known  ;  and  upon  this,  he  immediately 
determined  to  break  up  his  establishment  at  Southwell, 
and  to  transfer  himself  to  Birmingham.  He  did  so,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  that  by  never  suffering  his  expenses 
to  exceed  five  shillings  a  week,  he  found,  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  he  had  saved  about  twenty  pounds. 

This,  of  course,  enabled  him  to  extend  his  business, 
which  he  soon  made  a  very  valuable  one.  Birmingham 
was  to  Hutton,  what  Philadelphia  was  to  Franklin.  The 
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first  time  he  had  ever  seen  it,  was,  when  he  entered  it 
after  running  away  from  his  uncle’s,  a  wearied  and  home¬ 
less  wanderer,  with  scarcely  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  'and 
not  a  hope  in  the  world  to  trust  to.  Yet,  in  this  place, 
he  was  destined  to  acquire,  some  years  after,  an  ample 
fortune,  and  to  take  his  place  among  the  most  honored 
of  its  citizens. 

His  future  success  in  life,  was  merely  the  result  of 
integrity,  and  regular  and  persevering  industry.  After 
having  been  four  or  five  years  in  business,  during  which 
time  he  had  saved  a  good  deal  of  money,  he  married  the 
lady  to  whom  he  continued  united  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  in  whom  he  always  considered  that  he  had 
found  the  chief  blessing  of  his  life. 

Some  of  the  speculations  in  which  he  involved  himself, 
now  that  he  had  become  a  moneyed  man,  were  not  very 
considerate  ;  and  he  was  once  or  twice,  in  this  way, 
reduced  to  rather  alarming  difficulties  ;  but  he  had  a 
resource,  in  his  renewed  industry  and  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness,  which  never  failed  to  retrieve  him.  Even  in  follow¬ 
ing  those  fancies,  which  led  him  away  from  his  proper 
business,  he  often  gave  the  most  striking  evidence  of  his 
characteristic  activity  and  perseverance.  While  super¬ 
intending  the  building  of  a  house  for  himself,  “  up,”  says 
he,  “at  four  every  morning,  I  set  the  people  to  work, 
watched  over  them,  and  labored  with  them  all  day,  and 
frequently  charged  myself  with  the  meanest  and  most 
laborious  parts  of  the  employment.”  This  was  after  he 
had  been  twenty-five  years  in  business.  Again,  having 
engaged,  about  the  same  time,  in  farming,  by  which  he 
lost  a  good  deal  of  money,  he  tells  us,  that  he  paid  his 
visits  to  his  farm,  three  or  four  times  a  week,  always  on 
foot,  though  it  was  distant  four  or  five  miles ;  and  having 
arrived  there  by  five  in  the  morning,  was  back  to  Birming¬ 
ham  by  breakfast.  He  had  long  before  this  time,  too, 
shown  his  desire  for  public  employment ;  and,  having  been 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Requests',  had 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  zealous  and  able 
exertions  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  diversified  occupations, 
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that  Mr.  Hutton  conceived  the  idea  of  commencing 
author,  and  actually  found  time  for  a  succession  of  liter¬ 
ary  performances,  such  as  would  have  been  accounted 
creditable  to  the  application  of  a  person  leading  a  life  of 
uninterrupted  leisure.  It  shows  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  any  circumstances,  if  a  man’s  heart  be  in  his 
work.  In  such  a  case,  the  most  incessant  calls  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  the  most  arduous  professional  duties,  are  scarcely 
any  interruption  to  the  prosecution  of  the  fondly-cher¬ 
ished  enterprise.  The  moments  that  other  avocations 
leave  for  it,  the  fewer  they  are,  are  only  the  more  pre¬ 
cious  ;  and,  being  so  highly  valued,  are,  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree,  economically  and  profitably  used.  For  it, 
too,  are  gathered  and  saved  all  those  little  fragments  of 
time,  and  opportunities  of  repose  and  meditation,  of 
which  the  busiest  life  has  many,  and  which,  without  some 
such  object,  ready  to  take  them  up,  are  so  apt  to  be  tri¬ 
fled  away  and  lost.  As  one  of  our  old  poets  expresses 

“  A  good  wit,  that  on  the  immortal  shrine 
Of  memory  engraves  a  work  divine, 

Abroad,  abed,  at  board,  for  ever  uses 

To  mind  his  theme,  and  on  his  book  still  muses.” 

Mr.  Hutton  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  verses 
occasionally  to  the  magazines,  almost  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  residence  at  Birmingham  ;  but  it  was 
in  the  year  1780  that  he  undertook,  for  the  first  time,  to 
write  a  book.  This  was  bis  celebrated  History  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Upon  the  composition  of  this  work,  he  tells 
us, be  spent  nine  months.  “Fearing  my  ability,”  says 
he,  “I  wrote  with  dread.”  The  mere  money  he  received 
on  this  occasion,  was  but  a  scanty  remuneration  for  his 
labor  ;  all  bis  publisher  allowed  him  being  forty  pounds, 
together  with  seventy-five  copies  of  the  work.  But  he 
was  abundantly  rewarded,  in  another  way  :  the  enjoyment 
he  took  in  his  task,  itself  was  exquisite.  “  Pleased,”  says 
he,  “as  a  fond  parent,  with  this  history,  as  my  first  literary 
offspring,  I  may  be  said,  while  in  manuscript,  to  have 
had  the  whole  by  heart.  Had  a  line  been  quoted,  I  could 
have  followed  it  up  through  the  chapter.  Frequently, 
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while  awake  in  the  night,  I  have  repeated  it,  in  silence, 
for  two  or  three  hours  together,  without  adding  or  missing 
a  word.”  In  referring  to  another  of  his  works,  he  tells 
us,  in  like  manner,  that  “the  pen  itself  has  rewarded  its 
own  labor,  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  is  inconceivable.” 

The  History  of  Birmingham  was  published  in  1782, 
and  Hutton  was  immediately  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  A  second  edition 
of  the  work  was  called  for  the  following  year,  and  it  has 
ever  since  maintained  a  high  reputation  among  the  class 
of  productions  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  author,  although 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  when  this  his  first  publication 
appeared,  lived  to  add  to  it  a  long  list  of  other  works. 
Having  now  fairly  made  his  appearance  before  the  world, 
as  a  literary  man,  he  took  advantage,  with  his  character¬ 
istic  activity  and  eagerness,  of  every  opportunity  of  sup¬ 
porting  his  new  character.  For  instance,  having  been 
called  to  the  metropolis,  in  1785,  to  give  his  evidence 
on  a  trial,  he  converted  the  incident  into  the  matter  of 
a  book,  which  he  published,  soon  after  his  return  home, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  A  Journey  to  London.’  In  the  same 
manner,  a  few  years  after,  having  gone  with  his  family 
on  a  trip  to  Blackpool,  a  watering-place  in  Lancashire, 
he  wrrote  and  published  its  history.  Of  his  other  works, 
the  principal  are,  his  ‘  History  of  the  Court  of  Re¬ 
quests,’  and  of  ‘  the  Hundred  Court  of  Birmingham,’  his 
‘  History  of  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,’  his  ‘  History 
of  Derby,’  and  his  ‘  Description  of  the  Roman  Wall.’ 
In  order  the  better  to  prepare  himself  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  last  work,  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
celebrated  remnant  of  antiquity  to  which  it  relates,  he 
performed  a  journey  of  above  six  hundred  miles,  entirely 
on  foot,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Of  this  journey, 
which  occupied  thirty-five  days,  his  daughter,  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  horseback,  has  published  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  account. 

Another  of  the  wrorks  of  his  old  age,  was,  a  volume 
of  poems.  Indeed,  verse-making  seems  to  have  been 
the  favorite  amusement  of  his  leisure,  especially  after  he 
retired  from  business,  on  reaching  his  seventieth  year. 
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In  1793,  we  find  him  recording  twenty-six  poetical  effu¬ 
sions,  among  the  results  of  his  literary  industry  ;  and,  for 
a  long  while,  every  succeeding  year  added  its  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  same  species  of  intellectual  produce.  He 
used  to  tag  his  rhymes,  while  taking  his  daily  walks,  be¬ 
tween  his  country-house  and  his  shop  in  town,  which, 
although  now  given  up  to  the  charge  of  his  son,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  visit  with  nearly  as  much  regularity  as  ever. 
Under  date  of  1795,  he  writes,  “Walking  and  assisting 
my  son,  employed  the  body  ;  studying  and  writing,  the 
mind.”  Soon  after  this,  his  wife’s  health,  which  had 
long  been  in  a  declining  state,  became  alarmingly  infirm ; 
and  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  bestowing  the  most 
affectionate  attentions  upon  the  beloved  companion  of 
his  life.  “  My  practice,”  says  the  kind-hearted  old  man, 
“  had  been  to  rise  about  five,  relieve  the  nurse  of  the 
night  by  holding  the  head  of  my  dear  love  in  my  hand, 
with  the  elbow  resting  on  the  knee.  At  eight,  I 
walked  to  business  at  Birmingham,  where  I  stayed  till 
four,  when  I  returned.  I  nursed  her  till  eight,  amused 
myself  with  literary  pursuits  till  ten,  and  then  went  to 
rest.” 

Mrs.  Hutton  had  suffered  severely  from  the  alarm  into 
which  she  was  thrown  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  riot¬ 
ers,  who,  in  the  year  1791,  were  so  unaccountably  allow¬ 
ed  to  commit,  for  several  days,  every  species  of  outrage 
and  devastation  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  by  whom 
her  husband’s  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  his 
property  destroyed,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  Of  these  dreadful  proceedings,  so  deeply 
disgraceful  both  to  the  mad  perpetrators  and  to  the  unre¬ 
sisting  lookers  on,  Mr.  Hutton  has  left  us  a  narrative, 
eloquent  with  indignation,  and  most  interesting,  from  its 
graphic  detail  of  atrocities,  now  happily  so  foreign  to  the 
improved  habits  and  character  of  the  people.  His  wife 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  she  received  on  this 
occasion,  driven  as  she  and  her  family  were  from  their 
home,  and  literally  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  to 
implore  a  shelter  from  strangers,  while  yet  doubtful  if  a 
shilling  remained  to  them  in  the  world  to  pay  for  the 
accommodation  they  craved. 
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This  singular  man  died  in  1815,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-two.  The  history  of  his  life,  written  by  himself 
in  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  two  months,  while 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  has  been  given  to  the  world, 
since  his  death,  by  his  daughter,  and  is  altogether  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  autobiography  extant. 
The  literary  performances  of  Hutton,  like  those  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  (which  we  shall  dwell  upon  in  a  succeeding  volume,) 
claim  our  admiration,  both  as  having  been  produced 
amidst  the  interruptions  of  a  very  busy  life,  and  as  being 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  self-education  and  a  self-ac¬ 
quired  taste  for  intellectual  enjoyments.  He  affords  us, 
also,  another  instructive  example,  in  addition  to  several  we 
have  already  quoted,  in  proof  of  how  possible  it  is  for  a 
man,  even  after  being  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  to  over¬ 
come,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  disadvantages  of 
the  most  neglected  youth.  Hutton  had,  according  to 
his  own  account,  reached  his  twenty-third  year,  before 
he  began  to  take  a  liking  to  books.  Yet  we  have  seen 
both  how  strongly  attached  he  afterwards  became  to 
reading,  and  what  a  respectable  figure  he  succeeded  in 
making,  as  an  author ;  although  he  may  almost  be  said 
not  to  have  taken  up  his  pen  till  the  period  of  life  at 
which  most  other  writers  have  laid  theirs  down.  We 
thus  see,  that  even  the  circumstances,  usually  accounted 
most  adverse  to  the  attainment  of  eminence,  are  all  sur¬ 
mountable  by  zeal  and  perseverance ;  that  excellence  is, 
in  any  position,  almost  the  infallible  result  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  excel ;  and  that  upon  a  man  himself,  chiefly, 
and  not  upon  his  outward  fortunes,  does  it  depend  whether 
he  make  the  delights  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  his 
own,  or  spend  his  life  in  mental  torpor,  and  go  to  his 
grave  without  having  known  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  distinguishing  capacities  of  his  nature. 

The  name  of  William  Hutton  naturally  calls  to  our 
recollection  that  of  Robert  Dodsley.  Dodsley  was 
born  in  1703,  at  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
only  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Derby,  the  native 
place  of  Hutton.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  his 
education,  consequently,  of  the  scantiest  description, 
i.  15  p.  K. 
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He  was  in  the  first  instance  bound  apprentice  to  a  stock¬ 
ing-weaver  ;  but  after  some  time  he  abandoned  this  em¬ 
ployment,  and,  having  gone  into  service,  became  eventu¬ 
ally  footman  to  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Lowther.  In  this 
situation,  having  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  Pope,  he 
obtained  the  notice  of  that  celebrated  writer ;  and,  under 
his  encouragement,  was  induced  to  publish,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  a  volume  of  poems,  to  which  lie  gave  the  title  of 
‘  The  Muse  in  Livery.’  It  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
the  public  attention,  and  was  followed,  soon  after,  by  a 
satirical  comedy,  called  ‘  The  Toyshop,’  which  Pope 
was  kind  enough  to  read  in  manuscript,  and  to  employ 
his  influence  in  getting  represented.  Its  success  was  so 
great,  that  the  profits  enabled  the  author  to  emerge  from 
his  humble  situation,  and  to  set  up  as  a  bookseller  in 
Pall  Mall.  His  difficulties  were  now  over,  and  the  way 
to  independence  was  before  him.  By  his  prudence  and 
steadiness,  he  made  his  business,  in  course  of  time,  an 
extremely  valuable  one,  and  became,  at  last,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  London  publishers  of  his  day.  But  he 
neither  forgot,  in  his  prosperity,  the  humble  station  from 
which  he  had  risen,  nor  neglected  the  cultivation  of  those 
powers  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation.  One  day,  when 
his  friend  Pope  happened,  in  conversing  with  him,  to 
mention  a  certain  individual  celebrated  for  the  good  table 
he  kept,  “I  knew  him  well,”  said  Dodsley,  “I  w7as  his 
servant.”  With  all  his  attention  to  business,  he  found 
time  for  literature  and  authorship  ;  and  continued  till  nearly 
the  close  of  his  life  to  give  to  the  world  a  succession  of 
works,  almost  all  of  which  enjoyed  considerable  popu¬ 
larity,  and  some  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  secured 
for  bim  a  durable  name  among  the  writers  of  his  country. 
His  collection  of  maxims,  in  particular,  entitled,  ‘The 
Economy  of  Human  Life,’  is  well  known,  and  was  so 
highly  esteemed,  on  its  first  appearance,  as  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Chesterfield.  This  was  long  a  popular  work,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  other  countries  ;  so  much  so,  that 
there  are  enumerated  about  a  dozen  different  translations  of 
it  into  the  French  language  alone.  Dodsley  died  in  1764. 
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The  names  of  many  other  literary  booksellers  might 
be  added,  some  of  them  nearly  as  much  self-educated 
men  as  Hutton  and  Dodsley.  Mr.  John  Almon,  who 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1805,  and  was  well  known 
as  a  political  and  miscellaneous  writer,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  made  a  considerable  fortune  as  a 
bookseller  in  London,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however, 
he  lost,  by  an  unlucky  speculation,  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  engage,  after  he  had  retired  from  business. 
He  was  originally  a  bookseller’s  apprentice  at  Liverpool, 
and  had  also  spent  part  of  his  early  life  at  sea. 

Alexander  Cruden,  the  author  of  the  wellknown 
and  valuable  ‘  Concordance  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,’  was  a  bookseller  in  London,  as  much  distinguished 
for  eccentricity,  as  for  learning.  He  opened  his  shop 
under  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  1732,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  composed  his  Concordance.  The  work  appeared 
in  1737,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  who 
died,  however,  only  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  pre¬ 
sentation  copy.  Poor  Cruden  had  formed  very  extrava¬ 
gant  expectations  from  the  patronage  of  his  royal  mistress, 
and  this  disappointment  was  too  much  for  him.  He  had 
shown  symptoms  of  insanity,  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
he  was  now  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  his  friends 
found  it  necessary  to  send  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 
This  interruption  did  not,  however,  terminate  his  literary 
career.  Having  made  his  escape  from  his  place  of  con¬ 
finement,  he  published  a  vehement  remonstrance  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  an  action  against  Dr.  Munro  and  the  other 
persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  affair,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  nonsuited.  This  new  injustice,  as  he 
conceived  it  to  be,  gave  occasion  to  several  more  pam¬ 
phlets.  After  this,  he  found  employment,  for  some 
years,  as  a  corrector  of  the  press — the  character  in 
which  he  had  first  appeared  in  London,  and  for  wThich 
he  was  well  fitted  by  his  education  and  acquirements. 
Very  accurate  editions  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  appeared  at  this  time,  printed  under  his  superin¬ 
tendence.  But,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  his  malady 
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returned,  snd  he  was  again  placed  in  confinement,  on 
his  liberation  from  which,  he  once  more  tried  his  old 
expedient  of  prosecuting  the  persons,  who  had  presumed 
to  offer  him  such  an  indignity,  laying  his  damages,  on 
this  occasion,  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  Being  again 
unsuccessful,  he  determined,  as  before,  to  publish  his 
case  to  the  world  ;  and  accordingly  forth  came  the  state¬ 
ment,  in  four  successive  parts,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The 
Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector' — a  name  which 
he  now  assumed,  not,  as  the  reader  might  suppose,  in 
reference  to  his  occupation  of  inspector  of  proof-sheets, 
but  as  expressive  of  his  higher  character  of  censor-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  public  morals.  His  favorite  instrument  and 
chief  auxiliary  in  executing  the  duties  of  this  office  was 
a  large  sponge,  wffiich  he  carried  constantly  about  with 
him  in  his  walks  through  town,  for  the  purpose  of  oblit¬ 
erating  all  offensive  inscriptions,  which  he  observed  on 
the  walls,  especially  the  famous  ‘No.  45,’  the  mark  of 
the  partisans  of  Wilkes,  to  whose  excesses  he  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  himself,  both  in  this  way  and  by  various 
admonitorj7  pamphlets. 

On  the  publication  of  the  second  part  of  his  Adven¬ 
tures,  he  went  to  present  it  at  court,  in  the  expectation  of 
being  knighted  ;  and  soon  after,  offered  himself  as  a  can¬ 
didate  to  represent  the  city  of  London  in  parliament. 
Giving  out,  too,  that  he  had  a  commission  from  heaven 
to  preach  a  general  reformation  of  manners,  he  made  the 
attempt  first  among  the  gownsmen  at  Oxford,  and  then 
among  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  ;  but  in  both  cases  with 
very  little  effect.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  many  other 
extravagances,  he  both  brought  out  a  second  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  his  Concordance,  and  pursued  his 
labors  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  a  fabricator  of  in¬ 
dexes,  wfith  as  much  steadiness  as  if  his  intellect  had 
been  perfectly  sound  ;  and  doubtless  it  was  so  uffien 
properly  exercised.  He  even  managed  his  worldly  affairs 
with  great  prudence;  and  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
suddenly,  in  1770,  he  left  behind  him  considerable  prop¬ 
erty  in  bequests  to  his  relations. 

Among  booksellers  wffio  have  been  likewise  men  of 
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letters,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  names  of  the  two 
Panckouckes,  father  and  son,  who  were  both  natives 
of  Lille,  where  the  elder  carried  on  business,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  person  of  very 
considerable  learning  and  talent,  and  the  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  works  on  subjects  of  philosophy,  history,  and 
belles  lettres.  His  son,  Charles  Joseph,  settled  at  Paris, 
in  the  same  line  with  his  father,  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  eventually  became  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  publishers  of  that  capital.  Besides  having  projected 
and  given  to  the  world  the  first  collected  edition  of  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  and  having  borne  the  chief  part  in 
most  of  the  other  great  literary  enterprises  undertaken  at 
Paris  in  his  time,  he  has  made  his  name  particularly  mem¬ 
orable  by  the  establishment  of  the  Moniteur,  the  idea  of 
which  is  said  to  have  suggested  itself  to  him  from  what 
he  saw,  during  a  visit  to  England,  of  the  influence  of  the 
newspaper  press,  even  at  that  time.  With  him,  also, 
originated  the  1  Encyclopedic  Methodique,’  still  in 
course  of  publication  after  the  appearance  of  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 

Panckoucke  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  all  the 
most  distinguished  French  writers  and  men  of  genius  of 
his  time.  We  find  in  the  published  works,  both  of  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Rousseau,  many  letters,  addressed  to  him,  by 
those  celebrated  men.  He  was,  also,  the  author  of  a 
considerable  number  of  works,  among  which,  may  be 
mentioned,  translations  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Lucretius  ; 
philosophical  discourses  on  beauty,  pleasure,  and  pain  ; 
treatises  on  certain  subjects  connected  with  finance  ;  and 
an  esteemed  dissertation,  intended  to  serve  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Natural  History  of  BufFon,  of  which  he  was 
the  publisher.  Frederick  Rothscholtz  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  another  bookseller  who  acquired  a  distinguished 
name  in  the  world  of  literature.  The  list  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  is  very  extended,  and  many  of  them  display 
great  learning.  Among  them,  is  one  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  entitled,  ‘  A  Short  Essay  towards  an  Ancient 
and  Modern  History  of  Booksellers.’ 

15* 
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The  history  of  the  art  of  printing  has,  in  England,  at 
least,  been  chiefly  illustrated  by  the  labors  of  writers  to 
whom  authorship  was  only  a  relaxation  from  the  toils  of 
business  and  active  life.  The  volumes  of  tracts  on  the 
subject  of  typography,  which  originally  formed  part  of 
the  Harleian  Library,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  were  purchased  by  Lord  Oxford,  from  a  London 
bookseller,  named  John  Bagford,  who  had  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  collecting  them,  and  had  intended 
to  use  them  as  materials  for  a  History  of  Printing,  for 
which,  in  1709,  he  published  proposals  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions.  Bagford  was  in  early  life  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  but  contrived,  afterwards,  to  establish  himself 
in  business,  both  as  a  vender  and  printer  of  books. 
Samuel  Palmer,  the  author  of  a  General  History  of 
Printing,  published  in  1733,  was  also  himself  a  printer. 
Joseph  Ames,  the  author  of  the  wellknown  Typo¬ 
graphical  Antiquities,  as  well  as  of  various  other  antiqua¬ 
rian  works,  had  been  originally  a  plane  maker,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  business  as  a  shipcbandler,  in  Wapping,  till  his 
death.  Mr.  William  Herbert,  who  published  an 
augmented  edition  of  Ames’s  work,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto,  was  a  map  and  printseller  in  London,  having  for¬ 
merly  carried  on  business  as  a  hosier.  To  these  names, 
we  may  add  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  been  first  a  bookseller,  became  afterwards  an  auc¬ 
tioneer,  and,  besides  several  works  in  light  literature,  is 
known  as  the  author  of  a  learned  and  valuable  catalogue 
of  the  best  books  in  all  the  different  departments  of  study, 
which  appeared  in  178G,  entitled,  Bibliotheca  Univer¬ 
salis  Selccta. 

But  we  even  owe  the  art  of  printing,  itself,  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  chiefly  to  persons  with  whom  literature  was 
not  a  profession,  but  whose  attention  was  merely  attracted 
to  it  from  the  midst  of  other,  and,  as  is  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed,  uncongenial  pursuits.  Of  the  two  individuals,  to 
whom  the  invention  of  the  art  is  generally  ascribed,  the 
one,  John  Guttenbergh,  was  a  merchant  of  Stras- 
burgh,  and  the  other,  John  Faust,  was  a  goldsmith  of 
Mentz.  Stereotype  Printing  was  the  invention  of  Wil- 
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liam  Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh;  and  we  are  indebted 
for  the  more  re-cent  process,  now  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Lithography,  to  Mr.  Senefelder,  who  had 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  as  a  strolling  actor. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  Isaac 
Walton’s  delightful- little  work,  ‘  The  Complete  An¬ 
gler,’  since  its  simple  and  natural  style,  and  the  unaffected 
benevolence  and  love  of  its  author  for  his  subject,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  fresh  and  touching  pictures  of  rural  land¬ 
scapes  and  rural  enjoyments,  give  it  many  charms,  even 
for  those  who  do  not  care  at  all  for  the  sport  of  which  it 
more  particularly  professes  to  treat.  Walton  was  during 
the  greater  jrart  of  his  life  a  linendraper  in  London,  and 
kept  a  shop  in  Fleet  street.  He  appears  to  have  received 
only  a  very  ordinary  education  ;  but  his  love  of  reading 
enabled  him,  even  while  actually  engaged  in  carrying  on 
his  business,  to  store  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  so  to  fit  himself  for  becoming  an  able  and 
highly  interesting  writer. 

The  occasion  of  his  first  attempting  authorship  was 
this  : — On  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Donne,  it  was  proposed  that  the  life  of  that  distinguished 
poet  and  divine  should  be  written  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
and  he  employed  Walton,  as  an  acquaintance  and  ardent 
admirer  of  the  deceased,  to  collect  the  necessary  materi¬ 
als  for  that  purpose.  Sir  Henry,  however,  died  before 
finishing  the  work,  and  there  was  no  one  to  undertake 
the  completion  of  it  but  Wralton;  who,  having,  in  these 
circumstances,  been  induced  to  apply  himself  to  the  task, 
produced  a  very  interesting  piece  of  biography,  which 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  edition  of  Donne’s 
Sermons,  and  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted.  At 
this  time,  he  was  still  in  business  ;  but  a  few  years  after, 
having  attained  a  competent  fortune,  he  retired,  and  spent 
the  evening  of  his  life  chiefly  among  his  friends,  in  the 
country,  and  in  those  literary  occupations,  for  which  the 
success  of  his  first  attempt  had  shown  him  he  was  fitted. 

His  next  production,  was  a  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Wot¬ 
ton  ;  and  it  was  followed  by  those  of  Hooker,  George 
Herbert,  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  all  of  which  were  well 
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received  by  the  public,  and  still  rank  among  the  most 
esteemed  pieces  of  biography  in  the  language.  His 
‘  Complete  Angler’  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1683, 
and  went  through  many  editions,  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  author,  who  died  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
In  his  latter  days,  he  published,  also,  a  poetical  work  of 
considerable  merit,  entitled,  ‘  Thealma  and  Clearchus,’ 
purporting  to  be  written  by  John  Chalkhill,  but  which 
has  been  recently  suspected,  upon  reasons  of  some  plau¬ 
sibility,  to  have  been  the  production  of  his  own  pen. 

There  is  another  celebrated  name,  which  we  may 
mention  here,  although  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  us  to 
attempt,  even  the  most  rapid  sketch  of  the  varied  and 
eventful  history  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is 
that  of  Daniel  Defoe,  the  immortal  author  of  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe.  Defoe  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
when  he  commenced  that  career  of  authorship,  in  which 
he  subsequently  showed  such  extraordinary  fertility  ;  and 
was  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  engaged  in  trade, 
having  been  first  a  horse-factor,  and  next  a  maker  of 
bricks  at  Tilbury  Fort.  He  soon,  however,  relinquished 
every  thing  else  for  literature  and  politics  ;  for  which,  in¬ 
deed,  his  temper  and  talents  adapted  him  much  more 
than  for  business.  In  the  new  profession  which  he  had 
chosen,  his  industry  was  almost  altogether  unparalleled,  as 
the  mere  list  of  his  productions  may  suffice  to  show  ;  nor 
does  either  misfortune,  disease,  or  old  age  appear  to  have 
abated  his  exertions.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  regard  Defoe  as  merely  the  unprincipled  hireling  and 
vulgar  libel-monger  of  a  party  ; — a  reputation  for  which 
he  was  probably  not  a  little  indebted  to  a  heartless  line  of 
Pope’s,  whose  connexions  happened  to  unite  him  most 
closely  with  the  faction  in  the  state,  to  which  Defoe  was 
chiefly  opposed.  It  is  gratifying  to  think,  that  public 
opinion  is  at  last  beginning  to  do  justice  to  one,  whose 
writings  testify  him  to  have  been  uniformly  the  hon¬ 
est  and  intrepid  advocate  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
right,  without  regard  to  the  views  or  interests  of  any 
party,  and  whom  his  whole  history  demonstrates  to  have 
never  shrunk  from  any  danger  or  any  sacrifice  in  the  de- 
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fence  or  avowal  of  his  principles.  As  a  man  of  genius, 
no  one,  entitled  to  express  an  opinion  upon  such  matters, 
can  fail  to  think  highly  of  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  that  evinces  extraordinary  pqwers,  both  of  in¬ 
vention  and  of  writing. 

We  may  here,  also,  notice  the  name  of  another  man 
of  genius,  George  Lillo,  the  author  of  ‘  Fatal  Curi¬ 
osity,’  ‘  George  Barnwell,’  and  other  wellknown  dra¬ 
matic  pieces.  Lillo  was  born  in  London,  in  1693,  and 
spent  his  life  in  business  as  a  jeweller  in  the  city.  Few 
particulars  of  his  history,  however,  have  come  down  to 
us  ;  nor  do  wTe  know  any  thing  of  the  education  he  re¬ 
ceived,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed 
his  literary  acquirement  chiefly  to  his  own  application 
and  love  of  reading.  He  is  recorded  to  have  been  at¬ 
tentive  to  business,  and  to  have  acquired,  as  a  tradesman, 
a  high  character  for  probity,  and  a  competent,  if  not  an 
abundant,  fortune.  Yet,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-six,  he  had  already  produced  eight  or  nine  dra¬ 
mas,  several  of  them  of  great  power.  A  few  months  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  his  character  was  sketched  in  the  following 
terms,  by  his  friend  Fielding  :  “He  had  a  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature,  though  his  contempt  of  all  base 
means  of  application,  which  are  the  necessary  steps  to 
great  acquaintance,  restrained  his  conversation  within 
very  narrow  bounds.  He  had  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman, 
joined  to  the  innocence  of  a  primitive  Christian  ;  he  was 
content  with  his  little  state  of  life,  in  which  his  excellent 
temper  of  mind  gave  him  a  happiness  beyond  the  power 
of  riches,  and  it  was  necessary  for  his  friends  to  have  a 
sharp  insight  into  his  w7ant  of  their  services,  as  well  as 
good  inclination  or  abilities  to  serve  him.  In  short,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  those,  who  knew  him 
best,  will  most  regret  his  loss.” 

Men,  circumstanced  like  Walton,  Defoe,  and  Lillo, 
are  well  fitted,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  give  new  vigor 
to  the  literature  of  a  country,  by  infusing  into  it  some¬ 
thing  of  what  we  may  call  the  spirit  of  the  living  world, 
when  it  is  waxing  feeble  under  the  regimen  of  recluse 
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students,  and  dealers  in  mere  erudition.  Their  works 
are  almost  sure  to  bear  the  stamp  of  originality,  in  con¬ 
ception  and  manner,  which  is  in  literature  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  and  strength.  The  point  from  which  they 
look  to  their  subject  is  different  from  that  which  the  mere 
scholar  would  naturally  select ;  their  subject  itself,  is 
probably  not  one  which  he  would  have  chosen  ;  and,  at 
all  events,  the  conceptions  it  suggests,  will  amalgamate 
with  different  associations,  and  take  altogether  a  different 
shape  and  character.  Erudition,  that  should  be  but  the 
furniture,  is  too  often  made  the  food,  of  the  mind  ;  which, 
under  such  unfit  sustenance,  is  apt  to  languish  and  dry 
away. 

A  man  who  mixes  much  with  the  world,  is  little  liable 
to  have  his  powers  of  thinking  thus  destroyed,  by  being 
crushed  under  the  worn  and  cast-off  thoughts  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  for  his  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  kept  awake  by 
the  stir  of  the  living  world  about  him,  which  will  act  upon 
it  like  a  healthy  breeze,  blowing  away  all  dust  and  rubbish, 
and  keeping  its  faculties  in  their  proper  tone.  But  if, 
in  addition  to  this  salutary  intercourse,  a  man  of  true 
genius  shall  have  been  further  exposed  to  'the  necessity 
of  acquiring  his  knowledge  of  literature  principally  by  his 
own  efforts,  and  of  working  out  his  own  way  to  that 
mastery  over  his  thoughts  and  expressions  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  power  of  writing,  it  is  probable  that,  whatever 
may  be  his  deficiencies  in  other  respects,  (which,  if  they 
were  ever  so  many,  the  possession  of  true  genius  will  go 
far  to  cover,)  his  productions  will  have  the  advantage, 
in  respect  of  originality,  over  those  of  an  equally  gifted 
but  more  regularly  educated  mind.  In  the  very  style  of 
the  writers  we  have  mentioned,  especially  of  the  tw7o 
first,  there  is  a  charm  of  Nature,  which  we  generally  look 
for,  in  vain,  among  the  compositions  of  more  learned  wits. 
In  Defoe’s  political  works,  too,  there  is  often  all  the  vigor 
and  dexterity  of  a  most  consummate  rhetoric,  rendered 
only  more  effective,  by  many  a  racy  idiom  which  would 
probably  have  been  rejected  by  a  mere  rhetorician  of  the 
schools. 

Lillo’s  tragedies,  again,  full  of  power  and  pathos,  are 
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unlike  any  thing  else  in  the  dramatic  literature,  either  of 
our  own  or  any  other  country.  It  seems  as  if  we  could 
tell,  almost,  by  the  perusal  of  them,  that  their  author 
must  have  been  in  business — that  he  was  a  regularly  bred 
tradesman,  as  well  as  a  self-taught  poet.  The  humblest 
and  the  highest  walks  of  life  are  both  favorite  regions  of 
poetry  ;  Lillo  is  the  only  poet  of  middle  life.  His  per¬ 
sonages  are  merely  the  ordinary  men  and  women  we 
meet  with  every  day, — neither  heroes  and  emperors,  nor 
beggars  and  banditti  ;  and  his  scenes  are  mostly  in  streets, 
or  on  country  roads,  by  daylight,  and  at  evening,  in  do¬ 
mestic  parlors.  Yet,  even  to  common  life,  he  has  com¬ 
municated  not  a  little  of  the  excitement  of  poetry.  This 
is  true  originality  ;  one  of  the  feats  of  genius,  to  which 
nothing  is  impossible. 


NOTE. 

[The  last  five  chapters  have  presented  us  with  illustri¬ 
ous  instances  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in 
the  midst  of  every  variety  of  active  business.  We  see 
that  lawyers,  amidst  the  engrossing  cares  of  an  absorbing 
profession,  generals,  when  conducting  armies  to  victory, 
admirals,  when  conducting  fleets  to  battle  or  squadrons 
to  discovery,  merchants,  booksellers,  and  printers,  in  the 
daily  exercise  of  their  calling,  have  not  only  attained  to 
great  learning,  but  have  written  works  which  have  com¬ 
manded  the  attention  of  the  world.  What  soldier  ever 
led  a  more  active  life  than  Julius  Ceesar  ?  What  lawyer 
was  ever  more  devoted  to  his  profession  than  Sir  W. 
.Tones  ?  When  had  Great  Britain  a  better  seaman  than 
Lord  Collingwood  ?  What  merchant  in  Liverpool  was 
more  attentive  to  business  than  Roscoe  ?  now,  let  these 
examples  teach  us  what  may  be  done  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  active  life,  and  under  the  unceasing  pressure 
of  daily  care.  Let  every  man  who  aspires  to  literary 
eminence,  say  to  himself,  “What  other  men  can  do,  I 
can  do.”  Let  him  resolutely  set  about  it,  and  the  thing 
will  be  done. 
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Does  any  one  ask  bow  ?  I  say,  by  self-government. 
Resolutely  ;ake  some  part  of  every  day  for  reading  and 
study.  Take  it  out  of  the  time  spent  in  useless  talking  ; 
or  out  of  that  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  making  of 
money.  Be  content  to  be  worth  less  in  pocket  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  worth  more  in  mind.  Have  some 
object  in  view,  some  books  to  be  read,  or  some  science 
to  be  studied.  Begin,  and  do  something  every  day,  and 
you  will  find  your  mind  enriched,  your  faculties  strength¬ 
ened,  and  your  intellectual  vision  extending  its  range  and 
improving  in  its  exactitude.  Keep  on,  and  you  may,  if 
you  choose,  become  a  learned  man  without  diminishing 
aught  of  your  respectability  as  a  man  of  active  business. 

Am.  Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Self-educated  men ,  continued  : — Ferguson.  Influence  of 
Occident  in  directing  Pursuits  : — Rennie  ;  Lalande  ; 
Linnaeus;  Harrison ;  Fernet;  Claude  Lorraine  ;  Car- 
avagio  ;  Ccivedone  ;  Tassie  ;  Chatlerton  ;  Edwards  ; 
Villars  ;  Joly  ;  Jourdain  ;  Bandinelli  ;  Earlom  ; 
Lowry;  Breitkopf ;  Palissy.  note. 

Among  self-educated  men,  there  are  few,  who  claim 
more  of  our  admiration  than  the  celebrated  James  Fer¬ 
guson.  If  ever  any  one  was  literally  his  own  instructer, 
in  the  very  elements  of  knowledge,  it  was  he.  Acqui¬ 
sitions  that  have  scarcely  in  any  other  case,  and  probably 
never  by  one  so  young,  been  made  without  the  assistance 
either  of  books  or  a  living  teacher,  were  the  discoveries 
of  his  solitary  and  almost  illiterate  boyhood.  There  are 
few  more  interesting  narratives,  in  any  language,  than  the 
account  which  Ferguson,  himself,  has  given  of  his  early 
history.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1710,  a  few  miles 
from  the  village  of  Keith,  in  Banffshire  ;  his  parents, 
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as  he  tells  us,  being  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life,  (for 
his  father  was  merely  a  day-laborer,)  but  religious  and 
honest.  It  was  his  father’s  practice  himself  to  teach  his 
children  to  read  and  write,  as  they  successively  reached 
what  he  deemed  the  proper  age  ;  but  James  was  too 
impatient  to  wait  till  his  regular  turn  came.  While  his 
father  was  teaching  one  of  his  elder  brothers,  James  was 
secretly  occupied  in  listening  to  what  was  going  on  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  used  to  get  hold  of  the  book 
and  work  hard  in  endeavoring  to  master  the  lesson  which 
he  had  thus  heard  gone  over.  Being  ashamed,  as  he 
says,  to  let  his  father  know  what  he  was  about,  he  was 
wont  to  apply  to  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  cottage  to  solve  his  difficulties.  In  this  way,  he  actu¬ 
ally  learned  to  read  tolerably  well,  before  his  father  had 
any  suspicion  that  he  knew  his  letters.  His  father,  at 
last,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  detected  him,  one  day, 
reading  by  himself,  and  thus  found  out  his  secret. 

When  he  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  a 
simple  incident  occurred,  which  seems  to  have  given  his 
mind  its  first  bias,  to  what  became,  afterwards,  its  favor¬ 
ite  kind  of  pursuit.  The  roof  of  the  cottage  having  partly 
fallen  in,  his  father,  in  order  to  raise  it  again,  applied  to 
it  a  beam,  resting  on  a  prop,  in  the  manner  of  a  lever, 
and  was  thus  enabled,  with  comparative  ease,  to  produce 
what  seemed  to  his  son  quite  a  stupendous  effect.  The 
circumstance  set  our  young  philosopher  thinking ;  and, 
after  a  while,  it  struck  him,  that  his  father,  in  using  the 
beam,  had  applied  his  strength  to  its  extremity,  and  this, 
he  immediately  concluded,  was  probably  an  important 
circumstance  in  the  matter.  He  proceeded  to  verify  his 
notion,  by  experiment ;  and,  having  made  several  levers, 
which  he  called  bars,  soon  not  only  found  that  he  was 
right  in  his  conjecture,  as  to  the  importance  of  applying 
the  moving  force  at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  ful¬ 
crum,  but  discovered  the  rule  or  law  of  the  machine, 
namely,  that  the  effect  of  any  form  or  weight,  made  to 
bear  upon  it,  is  always  exactly  proportioned  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  point,  on  which  it  rests,  from  the  fulcrum. 
“  I  then,”  says  he,  u  thought  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that, 
I.  16  F.  K. 
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by  means  of  this  bar,  a  weight  could  be  raised  but  a  very 
little  way.  On  this,  I  soon  imagined  that  by  pulling 
round  a  wheel,  the  wTeight  might  be  raised  to  any  height, 
by  tying  a  rope  to  the  weight,  and  winding  the  rope  round 
the  axle  of  the  wheel ;  and  that  the  power  gained,  must 
be  just  as  great,  as  the  wheel  was  broader  than  the  axle 
was  thick  ;  and  found  it  to  be  exactly  so,  by  hanging  one 
weight  to  a  rope  put  round  the  wheel,  and  another  to  a 
rope  that  coiled  round  the  axle.”  The  child  had  thus, 
it  will  be  observed,  actually  discovered  two  of  the  most 
important  elementary  truths  in  mechanics — the  lever, 
and  the  wheel  and  axle  ;  he  afterwards  hit  upon  others  ; 
and,  all  the  while,  he  had  not  only  possessed  neither 
book  nor  teacher  to  assist  him,  but  was  without  any 
other  tools,  than  a  simple  turning  lathe  of  his  father’s, 
and  a  little  knife,  wherewith  to  fashion  his  blocks  and 
wheels,  and  the  other  contrivances  he  needed  for  his 
experiments.  After  having  made  his  discoveries,  how¬ 
ever,  he  next,  he  tells  us,  proceeded  to  write  an  account 
of  them  ;  thinking  his  little  work,  which  contained  sketches 
of  the  different  machines  drawn  with  a  pen,  to  be  the 
first  treatise  ever  composed  of  the  sort.  When,  some 
time  after,  a  gentleman  showed  him  the  whole  in  a  printed 
book,  although  he  found  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in 
his  intentions,  he  was  much  pleased,  as  he  was  well  enti¬ 
tled  to  be,  on  thus  perceiving  that  his  unaided  genius  had 
already  carried  him  so  far,  into  what  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  region  of  true  philosophy. 

It  is  a  ludicrous  blunder  that  the  French  astronomer, 
Lalande,  makes,  in  speaking  of  Ferguson,  when  he  desig¬ 
nates  him  as  “ Berger  au  Roi  d' Angleterre  en  Ecosse 
the  King  of  England’s  Shepherd  for  Scotland.  He  had 
no  claim  to  this  pompous  title  ;  but  it  is  true  that  he 
spent  some  of  his  early  years  as  a  keeper  of  sheep,  though 
in  the  employment  not  of  the  state,  but  of  a  small  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  place.  He  was  sent 
to  this  occupation,  he  tells  us,  as  being  of  weak  body  ; 
and,  while  his  flock  was  feeding,  around  him,  he  used  to 
busy  himself  in  making  models  of  mills,  spinning  wheels, 
&c.  during  the  day,  and  in  studying  the  stars  at  night,  like 
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his  predecessors  of  Chaldea.  When  a  little  older,  he 
went  into  the  service  of  another  farmer,  a  respectable 
man  called  James  Glashan,  whose  name  well  deserves 
to  be  remembered.  After  the  labors  of  the  day,  young 
Ferguson  used  to  go  at  night  to  the  fields,  with  a  blanket 
about  him,  and  a  lighted  candle,  and  there,  laying  himself 
down  on  his  back,  pursued,  for  long  hours,  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  “I  used  to  stretch,”  says 
he,  “a  thread,  with  small  beads  on  it,  at  arms-length, 
between  my  eye  and  the  stars  ;  sliding  the  beads  upon  it, 
till  they  hid  such  and  such  stars  from  my  eye,  in  order 
to  take  their  apparent  distances  from  one  another ;  and 
then  laying  the  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I  marked  the 
stars  thereon  by  the  beads.”  “My  master,”  he  adds, 
“at  first  laughed  at  me  ;  but  when  I  explained  my  mean¬ 
ing  to  him,  he  encouraged  me  to  go  on  ;  and,  that  I  might 
make  fair  copies  in  the  daytime  of  what  I  had  done  in 
the  night,  he  often  worked  forme  himself.  I  shall  always 
have  a  respect  for  the  memory  of  that  man.” 

Having  been  employed  by  his  master  to  carry  a  message 
to  Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  minister  of  Keith,  he  took  with  him 
the  drawings  he  had  been  making,  and  showed  them  to  that 
gentleman.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  upon  this,  put  a  map  into  his 
hands,  and  having  supplied  him  with  compasses,  ruler, 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  desired  him  to  take  it  home  with 
him,  and  bring  back  a  copy  of  it.  “For  this  pleasant 
employment,”  says  he,  “my  master  gave  me  more  time 
than  I  could  reasonably  expect ;  and  often  took  the 
threshing  flail  out  of  my  hands,  and  worked  himself,  while 
I  sat  by  him  in  the  barn,  busy  with  my  compasses,  ruler, 
and  pen.”  This  is  a  beautiful,  we  may  well  say,  and 
even  a  touching,  picture — the  good  man  so  generously 
appreciating  the  worth  of  knowledge  and  genius,  that, 
although  the  master,  he  voluntarily  exchanges  situations 
with  his  servant,  and  insists  upon  doing  the  work  that 
must  be  done,  himself,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  give 
his  more  precious  talents  to  their  more  appropriate  voca¬ 
tion.  We  know  not  that  there  is  on  record,  an  act  of 
homage  to  science  and  learning  more  honorable  to  the 
author. 
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Having  finished  his  map,  Ferguson  carried  it  to  Mr. 
Gilchrist’s,  and  there  he  met  Mr.  Grant,  of  Achoynamey, 
who  offered  to  take  him  into  his  house,  and  make  his 
butler  give  him  lessons.  “  I  told  Squire  Grant,”  says 
he,  “that  I  should  rejoice  to  be  at  his  house,  as  soon  as 
the  time  was  expired  for  which  I  was  engaged  with  my 
present  master.  He  very  politely  offered  to  put  one  in 
my  place,  but  this  I  declined.”  When  the  period  in 
question  arrived,  accordingly,  he  went  to  Mr.  Grant’s, 
being  now  in  his  twentieth  year.  Here  he  found  both 
a  good  friend,  and  a  very  extraordinary  man,  in  Cantley, 
the  butler,  who  had  first  fixed  his  attention,  by  a  sundial 
which  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  painting  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  schoolhouse,  as  Ferguson  was  passing  along  the  road, 
on  his  second  visit  to  Mr.  Gilchrist.  Dialling,  however, 
was  only  one  of  the  many  accomplishments  of  this  learned 
butler,  who,  Ferguson  assures  us,  was  profoundly  con¬ 
versant  both  with  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  played  on 
every  known  musical  instrument,  except  the  harp,  under¬ 
stood  Latin,  French,  and  Greek,  and  could  let  blood 
and  prescribe  for  diseases.  These  multifarious  attain¬ 
ments,  he  owed,  we  are  told,  entirely  to  himself  and  to 
nature  ;  on  which  account,  Ferguson  designates  him 
“  God  Almighty’s  scholar.” 

From  this  person,  Ferguson  received  instructions  in 
decimal  fractions  and  algebra,  having  already  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  vulgar  arithmetic,  by  the  assistance  of 
books.  Just  as  he  was  about,  however,  to  begin  geome¬ 
try,  Cantley  left  his  place,  for  another  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  his  pupil  thereupon  determined 
to  return  home  to  his  father. 

Cantley,  on  parting  with  him,  had  made  him  a  present 
of  a  copy  of  Gordon’s  Geographical  Grammar.  The 
book  contains  a  description  of  an  artificial  globe,  which 
is  not,  however,  illustrated  by  any  figure.  Nevertheless, 
“from  this  description,”  says  Ferguson,  “  I  made  a 
globe,  in  three  weeks,  at  my  father’s,  having  turned  the 
ball  thereof,  out  of  a  piece  of  wood ;  which  ball  I  cov¬ 
ered  with  paper,  and  delineated  a  map  of  the  world  upon 
it ;  made  the  meridian  ring  and  horizon  of  wood,  covered 
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them  with  paper,  and  graduated  them  ;  and  was  happy 
to  find,  that  by  my  globe,  (which  was  the  first  I  ever  saw,) 
I  could  solve  the  problems.” 

For  some  time  after  this,  he  was  very  unfortunate. 
Finding  that  it  would  not  do  to  remain  idle  at  home,  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  miller,  in  the  neighborhood, 
who,  feeling,  probably,  that  he  could  trust  to  the  honesty 
and  capacity  of  his  servant,  soon  began  to  spend  all  his 
own  time  in  the  alehouse,  and  to  leave  poor  Ferguson  at 
home,  not  only  with  every  thing  to  do,  but  with  very 
frequently  nothing  to  eat.  A  little  oatmeal,  mixed  with 
cold  water,  was  often,  he  tells  us,  all  he  was  allowed. 
Yet  in  this  situation  he  remained  a  year,  and  then  returned 
to  his  father’s,  very  much  the  weaker  for  his  fasting. 
His  next  master,  was  a  Dr.  Young,  who,  having  induced 
him  to  enter  his  service  by  a  promise  to  instruct  him  in 
medicine,  not  only  broke  his  engagement  as  to  this  point, 
but  used  him,  in  other  respects,  so  tyrannically^  that, 
although  engaged  for  half  a  year,  he  found  he  could  not 
remain  beyond  the  first  quarter,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
accordingly,  he  came  away  without  receiving  any  wages, 
having  “wrought  for  the  last  fortnight,”  says  he,  “as 
much  as  possible  with  one  hand  and  arm,  when  I  could 
not  lift  the  other  from  my  side.”  This  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  severe  hurt  he  had  received,  which  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  too  busy  to  look  to,  and  by  which  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  for  two  months  after  his  return  home. 

Reduced  as  he  was,  however,  by  exhaustion  and  actual 
pain,  he  could  not  be  idle.  “In  order,”  says  he,  “to 
amuse  myself,  in  this  low  state,  I  made  a  wooden  clock, 
the  frame  of  which  was  also  of  wood,  and  it  kept  time 
pretty  well.  The  bell,  on  which  the  hammer  struck  the 
hours,  was  the  neck  of  a  broken  bottle.”  A  short  time 
after  this,  when  he  had  recovered  his  health,  he  gave  a 
still  more  extraordinary  proof  of  his  ingenuity,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  resources  for  mechanical  invention,  by  ac¬ 
tually  constructing  a  timepiece,  or  watch,  moved  by  a 
spring.  But  we  must  allow  him  to  give  the  history  of 
this  matter  in  his  own  words  : — 

“Having  then,”  he  says,  “no  idea  how  any  timepiece 
16* 
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could  go,  but  by  a  weight  and  a  line,  I  wondered  how  a 
watch  could  go  in  all  positions  ;  and  was  sorry  that  I  had 
never  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Cantley,  who  could  very 
easily  have  informed  me.  But  happening,  one  day,  to 
see  a  gentleman  ride  by  my  father’s  house,  (which  was 
close  by  a  public  road,)  I  asked  him  what  o’clock  it  then 
was  ?  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  told  me.  As  he  did 
that  with  so  much  good-nature,  I  begged  of  him  to  show 
me  the  inside  of  his  watch  ;  and,  though  he  was  an  entire 
stranger,  he  immediately  opened  the  watch,  and  put  it 
into  my  hands.  I  saw  the  spring-box,  with  part  of  the 
chain  round  it ;  and  asked  him  what  it  was  that  made  the 
box  turn  round  ?  He  told  me  that  it  was  turned  round 
by  a  steel  spring  within  it.  Having  then  never  seen  any 
other  spring,  than  that  of  my  father’s  gun-lock,  I  asked 
how  a  spring,  within  a  box,  could  turn  the  box  so  often 
round,  as  to  wind  all  the  chain  upon  it  ?  He  answered, 
that  the  spring  was  long  and  thin  ;  that  one  end  of  it  was 
fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  box,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
inside  of  the  box  ;  that  the  axis  was  fixed,  and  the  box 
was  loose  upon  it.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  yet  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  the  matter.  ‘  Well,  my  lad,’  says  he, 
‘  take  a  long,  thin  piece  of  whalebone  ;  hold  one  end  of 
it  fast  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  wind  it  round 
your  finger  ;  it  will  then  endeavor  to  unwind  itself ;  and  if 
you  fix  the  other  end  of  it  to  the  inside  of  a  small  hoop, 
and  leave  it  to  itself,  it  will  turn  the  hoop  round  and  round, 
and  wind  up  a  thread  tied  to  the  outside  of  the  hoop.”  I 
thanked  the  gentleman,  and  told  him  that  I  understood  the 
thing  very  well.  I  then  tried  to  make  a  watch,  with  wood¬ 
en  wheels,  and  made  the  spring  of  whalebone  ;  but  found 
that  I  could  not  make  the  wheel  go,  when  the  balance  was 
put  on  ;  because  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  were  rather  too 
weak,  to  bear  the  force  of  a  spring  sufficient  to  move  the 
balance  ;  although  the  wheels  would  run  fast  enough,  when 
the  balance  was  taken  off.  I  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  wood¬ 
en  case,  very  little  bigger  than  a  breakfast  tea-cup  ;  but  a 
clumsy  neighbor,  one  day,  looking  at  my  watch,  happened 
to  let  it  fall,  and  turning  hastily  about,  to  pick  it  up,  set 
his  foot  upon  it,  and  crushed  it  all  to  pieces  ;  which  so 
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provoked  my  father,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  beat  the 
man,  and  discouraged  me  so  much,  that  I  never  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  such  another  machine,  again,  especially,  as  I 
was  thoroughly  convinced  I  could  never  make  one  that 
would  be  of  any  real  use.” 

What  a  vivid  picture  is  this,  of  an  ingenious  mind 
thirsting  for  knowledge  !  and  who  is  there,  too,  that  does 
not  envy  the  pleasure  that  must  have  been  felt  by  the 
courteous  and  intelligent  stranger,  by  whom  the  young 
mechanician  was  carried  over  his  first  great  difficulty,  if 
he  ever  chanced  to  learn  how  greatly  his  unknown  ques¬ 
tioner  had  profited  from  their  brief  interview  !  That 
stranger  might  probably  have  read  the  above  narrative, 
as  given  to  the  world  by  Ferguson,  after  the  talents  which 
this  little  incident  probably  contributed  to  develope  had 
raised  him  from  his  obscurity  to  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  philosophers  of  his  age  ;  and  if  he  did  know 
this,  he  must  have  felt  that  encouragement  in  well-doing, 
which  a  benevolent  man  may  always  gather,  either  from 
the  positive  effects  of  acts  of  kindness  upon  others,  or 
their  influence  upon  his  own  heart.  Civility,  charity, 
generosity,  may  sometimes  meet  an  ill  return,  but  one 
person  must  be  benefited  by  their  exercise  ;  the  kind 
heart  has  its  own  abundant  reward,  whatever  be  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  others.  The  case  of  Ferguson  shows  that  the 
seed  does  not  always  fall  on  stony  ground.  It  may  ap¬ 
pear  somewffiat  absurd,  to  dwell  upon  the  benefit  of  a 
slight  civility,  which  cost,  at  most,  but  a  few  minutes  of 
attention  ;  but  it  is  really  important,  that  those  who  are 
easy  in  the  world — who  have  all  the  advantages  of  wealth 
and  knowledge  at  their  command — should  feel  of  how 
much  value  is  the  slightest  encouragement  and  assistance 
to  those  who  are  toiling  up  the  steep  of  emulation.  Too 
often,  “  the  scoff  of  pride”  is  superadded  to  the  <c  bar  of 
poverty  ?’  and  thus  it  is,  that  many  a  one  of  the  best 
talents,  and  the  most  generous  feelings,  , 

“  Has  sunk  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown,” 

because  the  wealthy  and  powerful  have  never  understood 
the  value  of  a  helping  hand,  to  him  who  is  struggling  with 
fortune. 
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Ferguson’s  attention  having  thus  been  turned  to  the 
mechanism  of  timepieces,  he  now  began  to  do  a  little 
business  in  the  neighborhood,  as  a  cleaner  of  clocks,  by 
which  he  made  some  money.  He  was  invited,  also,  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  Sir  James  Dunbar, 
of  Durn,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  made  himself  use¬ 
ful,  by  various  little  services,  for  which  his  ingenuity 
fitted  him.  Among  other  things,  he  converted  two  round 
stones,  upon  the  gateway,  into  a  pair  of  stationary  globes, 
by  painting  a  map  of  the  earth  upon  one,  and  a  map  of 
the  heavens  upon  the  other.  “  The  poles  of  the  painted 
globes,”  he  informs  us,  stood  towards  the  poles  of  the 
heavens  ;  on  each,  the  twenty-four  hours  were  placed 
around  the  equinoctial,  so  as  to  show  the  time  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  shone  out,  by  the  boundary  where  the  half 
of  the  globe  at  any  time  enlightened  by  the  sun  was  parted 
from  the  other  half  in  the  shade  ;  the  enlightened  parts 
of  the  terrestrial  globe  answering  to  the  like  enlightened 
parts  of  the  earth  at  all  times.  So  that,  whenever  the 
sun  shone  on  the  globe,  one  might  see  to  what  places  the 
sun  was  then  rising,  to  what  places  it  was  setting,  and  all 
the  places  where  it  was  then  day  or  night  throughout  the 
earth.” 

Having  been  introduced  to  Sir  James’s  sister,  Lady 
Dipple,  he  was  induced,  at  her  suggestion,  to  attempt 
the  drawing  of  patterns  for  ladies’  dresses,  in  which  he 
soon  became  quite  an  adept.  “On  this,”  says  he,  “I 
was  sent  for  by  other  ladies  in  the  country,  and  began  to 
think  myself  growing  very  rich  by  the  money  I  got  for 
such  drawings  ;  out  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  occa¬ 
sionally  supplying  the  wants  of  my  poor  father.”  He 
still  continued,  however,  his  astronomical  studies,  making 
observations  on  the  stars,  as  usual,  with  his  beaded  threads, 
and  delineating  on  paper  the  apparent  paths  of  the  planets 
thus  ascertained.  So  excited  would  he  become,  while 
thus  engaged,  that  he  often  conceived,  he  says,  that  he 
saw  the  ecliptic  lying  like  a  broad  highway  across  the 
firmament,  and  the  planets  making  their  way  in  “paths 
like  the  narrow  ruts  made  by  cart-wheels,  sometimes  on 
one  side  of  a  plane  road,  and  sometimes  on  the  other, 
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crossing  the  road  at  small  angles,  but  never  going  far  from 
either  side  of  it.” 

He  now  began  also  to  copy  pictures  and  prints  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  having  gone  to  reside  with  Mr.  Baird, 
of  Auchmeddan,  Lady  Hippie’s  son-in-law,  where  he 
enjoyed  access  to  a  tolerably  well-stocked  library,  he 
made  his  first  attempt  at  taking  likenesses  from  the  life, 
in  a  portrait  which  he  drew  of  that  gentleman  ;  u  and  I 
found,”  says  he,  u  it  was  much  easier  to  draw  from  the 
life  than  from  any  picture  whatever,  as  Nature  was  more 
striking  than  any  imitation  of  it.”  His  success,  in  this 
new  profession,  struck  his  country  patrons  as  so  remarka¬ 
ble,  that  they  determined  upon  carrying  him  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  order  that  he  might  be  regularly  instructed  in 
those  parts  of  the  art  of  which  he  was  still  ignorant, 
Lady  Hippie  liberally  agreeing  to  allow  him  to  live  in 
her  house  for  two  years.  But  when  he  came  to  that 
city,  he  could  find  no  painter  who  would  consent  to  take 
him  as  an  apprentice  without  a  premium — a  circumstance 
which  his  sanguine  friends  had  not  counted  upon.  In 
this  extremity,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  was  advised, 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Keith,  to  trust  to  his  own  genius, 
and  to  commence  the  practice  of  his  intended  profession, 
without  waiting  for  any  other  instruction  than  what  he  had 
already  received  from  Nature.  It  was  certainly  a  bold 
counsel  ;  but  Ferguson,  having  in  truth  no  other  resource, 
followed  it,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations,  in  a  very  short  time  making  so  much  money, 
as  to  enable  him,  not  only  to  defray  his  own  expenses, 
but  to  gratify  his  kind  heart,  by  contributing  largely  to 
the  support  of  his  now  aged  parents.  He  followed  this 
business  for  twenty-six  years. 

Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  given  his  heart 
to  painting,  and,  notwithstanding  his  success,  he  even 
made  various  attempts  to  escape  from  it,  as  a  profession, 
altogether.  When  he  had  been  only  about  two  years  in 
Edinburgh,  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  passion  for 
the  study,  or  at  least  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  he 
actually  returned  to  his  father’s, carrying  with  him  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  pills,  plasters,  and  other  preparations,  with  the 
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intention  of  setting  up  as  the  iEsculapius  of  the  village. 
But  it  would  not  do.  Of  those  who  took  his  medicines, 
very  few  paid  him  for  them,  and  still  fewer,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges.  were  benefited  by  them.  So  he  applied  again 
to  his  pencil  ;  but,  instead  of  returning  immediately  to 
Edinburgh,  fixed  his  residence,  for  a  few  months,  at  In¬ 
verness. 

Here  he  employed  his  leisure  in  pursuing  his  old  and 
favorite  study  of  astronomy  ;  and,  having  discovered,  by 
himself,  the  cause  of  eclipses,  drew  up  a  scheme  for 
showing  the  motions  and  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  in 
the  ecliptic  on  each  day  of  the  year,  perpetually.  This 
he  transmitted  to  the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  who  found  it 
to  be  very  nearly  correct,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  had  it  engraved.  It  sold  very  well,  and  Fer¬ 
guson  was  induced  once  more  to  return  to  Edinburgh. 
He  had  now  a  zealous  patron  in  Maclaurin,  and  one 
extremely  disposed  to  assist  him  in  his  philosophical 
studies.  One  day,  Ferguson  having  asked  the  professor 
to  show  him  his  Orrery,  the  latter  immediately  complied 
with  his  request,  in  so  far  as  to  exhibit  to  him  the  out¬ 
ward  movements  of  the  machine,  but  would  not  venture 
to  open  it  in  order  to  get  at  the  wheel-work,  which  he 
had  never  himself  inspected,  being  afraid  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  put  it  to  rights,  again,  if  he  should  chance 
to  displace  any  part  of  it.  Ferguson,  however,  had  seen 
enough  to  set  his  ingenious  and  contriving  mind  to  work  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  succeeded  in  finishing  an  Orrery 
of  his  own,  and  had  the  honor  of  reading  a  lecture  on  it, 
to  Maclaurin’s  pupils.  He  some  time  after,  made  anoth¬ 
er,  of  ivory,  (his  first  had  been  of  wood ;)  and  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  he  constructed,  he  tells  us,  six  more, 
all  unlike  each  other. 

His  mind  was  now  becoming  every  day  more  attached 
to  philosophical  pursuits  ;  and,  quite  tired,  as  he  says, 
of  drawing  pictures,  in  which  he  never  strove  to  excel, 
he  resolved  to  go  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  finding  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  teacher  of  mechanics  and  astronomy. 
Having  written  out  a  proof  of  a  new  astronomical  truth, 
which  had  occurred  to  him,  namely,  that  the  moon  must 
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move  always  in  a  path  concave  to  the  sun,  he  showed  his 
proposition  and  its  demonstration  to  Mr.  Folkes,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  thereupon  took  him 
the  same  evening  to  the  meeting  of  that  learned  body. 
This  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  immediately  into  no¬ 
tice.  He  soon  after  published  his  first  work,  ‘  A  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon,’  with 
the  description  of  a  new  Orrery,  having  only  four  wheels. 
Of  this  work,  he  says,  with  his  characteristic  modesty, 
“  Having  never  had  a  grammatical  education,  nor  time  to 
study  the  rules  of  just  composition,  I  acknowledge  that  I 
was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  press  ;  and,  for  the  same  cause, 
I  ought  to  have  the  same  fears  still.”  It  was,  however, 
well  received  by  the  public  ;  and  its  ingenious  author  af¬ 
terwards  followed  it  up,  by  various  other  productions, 
most  of  which  became  very  popular. 

In  1748,  he  began  to  give  public  lectures  on  his  fa¬ 
vorite  subjects,  which  were  numerously  and  fashionably 
attended,  Ins  late  majesty,  George  III.,  who  was  then  a 
boy,  being  occasionally  among  his  auditors.  He  had, 
till  now,  continued  to  work  at  his  old  profession  of  a 
portrait  painter  ;  but,  about  this  time,  he  at  last  bade  it  a 
final  farewell,  having  secured  another,  and,  in  his  esti¬ 
mation,  a  much  more  agreeable  means  of  providing  a 
subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  was  bestowed  upon  him  from  the  privy  purse.  In 
1763,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
the  usual  fees  being  remitted,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
cases  of  Newton  and  Thomas  Simpson,  tie  died  in 
1776,  having  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  distinguished  rep¬ 
utation,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  for  several  of  his  works 
had  been  translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  were  ad¬ 
mired  throughout  Europe  for  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity 
of  their  elucidations.  Of  his  Dialogues  on  Astronomy, 
Madame  de  Genlis  says,  “  This  book  is  written  with  so 
much  clearness,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  old  may  under¬ 
stand  it  perfectly,  from  one  end  to  the  other.” 

The  faculties  of  distinct  apprehension  and  luminous 
exposition  belonged,  indeed,  to  Ferguson  in  a  preemi- 
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nent  degree.  He  doubtless  owed  his  superiority,  here, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  acquire  his  knowledge.  Nothing 
that  he  had  learned,  had  been  set  him  as  a  task.  He  had 
applied  himself  to  whatever  subject  of  study  engaged  his 
attention,  simply  from  the  desire,  and  with  the  view  of 
understanding  it.  All  that  he  knew,  therefore,  he  knew 
thoroughly,  and  not  by  rote,  merely,  as  many  things  are 
learned  by  those  who  have  no  higher  object  than  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  task  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  often 
happened  in  the  case  of  self-educated  men,  the  want  of  a 
regular  director  of  his  studies  had  left  him  ignorant  of 
many  departments  of  knowledge,  in  which,  had  he  been 
introduced  to  them,  he  was  probably  admirably  adapted 
to  distinguish  himself,  and  from  which  he  might  have 
drawn,  at  all  events,  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  favorite  investigations.  Thus,  familiar 
as  he  was  with  the  phenomena  of  astronomy,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  parts  of  mechanics,  and  admirable  as  was  his  ingenui¬ 
ty  in  mechanical  invention,  he  knew  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  either  of  abstract  mathematics,  or  of  the  higher 
parts  of  algebra.  He  remained,  in  this  way,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  rather  a  clever  empiric,  (to  use  the  term  in  its 
original  and  more  honorable  signification,  as  meaning  a 
practical  and  experimenting  philosopher,)  than  a  man  of 
science.  This  was,  more  peculiarly,  the  sort  of  peril  to 
which  self-educated  men  were  exposed,  in  Ferguson’s 
day,  when  books  of  any  kind  were  comparatively  scarce, 
and  good  elementary  works  scarcely  existed  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  Much  has  since  been  done,  and  is  now  doing,  to 
supply  that  great  desideratum  ;  and  even  already,  in  many 
departments,  the  man  who  can  merely  read,  is  provided 
with  the  means  of  instructing  himself  both  at  little  expense, 
and  with  a  facility  and  completeness,  such  as,  a  century, 
or  even  half  a  century,  ago,  were  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Not  a  little,  however,  still  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  before  the  good  work  can  be  considered  as 
finished  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  the  nature  of  it  ever  to  be  fin¬ 
ished,  seeing  that,  even  if  we  should  have  perfectly  arranged 
and  systematized  all  our  present  knowledge,  time  must 
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be  constantly  adding  to  our  possessions  here,  and  opening 
new  worlds  for  philosophy  to  explore  and  conquer. 

It  was,  as  has  been  stated,  the  accident  of  thereof  of 
his  father’s  cottage  coming  down,  while  he  was  a  child, 
that  first  turned  Ferguson’s  attention  to  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance.  Such  are  the  chances  which  often  develcpe 
genius,  and  probably  even  give  it,  in  part,  its  direction 
and  peculiar  character.  The  late  eminent  engineer, 
John  Rennie,  used  to  trace  his  first  notions  in  regard 
to  the  powers  of  machinery,  to  his  having  been  obliged, 
when  a  boy,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  down  of  a 
bridge,  to  go,  one  winter,  every  morning,  to  school,  by  a 
circuitous  road,  which  carried  him  past  a  place  where  a 
threshing  machine  was  generally  at  work.  Perhaps,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  casualty,  he  might  have  adopted 
another  profession,  than  the  cne  in  which  he  so  much 
distinguished  himself.  It  was  the  appearance  of  the 
celebrated  cornet,  of  1744,  which  first  attracted  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  Lalande,  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
to  astronomy.  The  great  Linn^us  was  probably  made 
a  botanist,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  a  few 
rather  uncommon  plants  in  his  garden.  Harrison  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  inspired  with  the  idea  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  constructing  of  marine  time¬ 
pieces,  by  his  residence  in  view  of  the  sea. 

It  was  a  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  first  gave 
to  Vernet  his  enthusiasm  for  marine  painting.  Other 
great  painters  have  probably  been  indebted  to  still  slight¬ 
er  circumstances,  for  their  first  introduction  to  the  art. 
Claude  Lorraine  derived  his  taste  for  design,  from 
frequenting  the  workshop  of  his  brother,  who  was  a  wood 
engraver.  The  elder  Caravagio,  Polidoro  Caldara, 
was  born  of  poor  parents,  at  the  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  from  which  he  takes  his  common  designation  ;  and 
having,  when  a  young  man,  wandered  as  far  as  Rome,  in 
search  of  work,  was  at  last  engaged  to  carry  mortar  for 
the  fresco  painters,  who  were  then  employed  in  decorat¬ 
ing  the  Vatican,  which  humble  occupation,  giving  him 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  operations  of  these  ar¬ 
tists,  first  inspired  him  with  the  ambition  of  becoming 
i.  17  p.  K. 
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himself  a  painter.  The  commencement  of  the  history 
of  Michael  Angelo  Caravagio  is  not  very  different. 
He,  as  his  name  denotes,  was  a  native  of  the  same  place 
as  Polidoro,  though  he  flourished  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  and  he  is  recorded  to  have  had  his  love  of  the 
art  first  awakened  by  being,  when  a  boy,  employed  by 
his  father,  who  was  a  mason,  to  mix  plaster,  for  some 
fresco-painters  at  Milan.  Another  Italian  painter,  Cave- 
done,  owed  his  introduction  to  his  profession,  to  the 
accident,  of  having  been  received,  after  he  had  been 
turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father,  into  the  service  of  a 
gentleman,  who  happened  to  possess  a  good  collection 
of  pictures,  which  he  began  by  copying,  in  ink,  with  a 
pen. 

James  Tassie,  the  celebrated  modeller  and  maker 
of  paste  gems,  commenced  life  as  a  stone-mason,  in 
Glasgow,  and  was  first  prompted  to  aspire  to  something 
beyond  this  humble  occupation,  by  having  gone  by 
chance,  on  a  holyday,  to  see  the  paintings  in  the  Acade¬ 
my  for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  established  in  that 
city  by  Messrs.  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  the  printers. 
Having  obtained  admission  to  the  Academy,  as  a  pupil, 
he  wrought  at  his  original  trade,  to  maintain  himself, 
until  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  Tassie 
became,  eventually,  the  most  distinguished  artist  in  his 
line,  in  Europe ;  and  carried,  indeed,  the  art  itself  which 
he  practised,  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  that,  before  his 
time,  had  not  been  approached.  A  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  pastes,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1799,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  has  been  published 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  among  them,  are  enumerated 
imitations,  or  rather  facsimiles,  of  all  the  more  celebrated 
gems,  ancient  and  modern,  known  to  be  in  existence. 

The  youthful  Chatterton’s  taste  for  the  study  of 
English  antiquities,  is  said  to  have  been  first  excited,  by 
the  accidental  circumstance,  of  a  quantity  of  ancient 
parchment  manuscripts  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  which 
had  been  taken  by  his  father,  who  kept  a  school,  from  an 
old  chest  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  RedclifFe,  at  Bristol, 
to  make  covers  for  the  writing-books  used  by  his  schol- 
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ars.  If  he  had  never  seen  these  parchments,  how  differ¬ 
ent  might  have  been  the  history  of  that  gifted,  hut  ill- 
fated,  boy  !  George  Edwards,  the  Naturalist,  and 
author  of  the  splendid  book,  entitled,  the  ‘  History  of 
Birds,’  was,  in  the  first  instance,  apprenticed  to  a  Lon¬ 
don  merchant ;  but  the  accident  of  a  bedroom  being  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  which  contained  a  collection  of  books, 
that  had  been  left  by  a  former  lodger  of  his  master’s,  grad¬ 
ually  formed  in  him  so  strong  an  attachment  to  study, 
and  especially  to  natural  history,  to  which  many  of  the 
volumes  related,  (their  original  possessor  having  been  a 
medical  gentleman,)  that  he  resolved  to  give  up  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  dedicate  his  life  to  literature  and  science. 
The  late  eminent  French  botanist,  Villars,  in  like 
manner,  after  having  set  out  in  life  as  a  farmer,  suddenly 
became  enamored  of  natural  science,  from  looking  into 
an  old  work  on  medicine,  which  he  chanced  to  find  at  a 
house  where  he  was  staying. 

The  French  dramatist,  Joly,  was  the  son  of  a  keep¬ 
er  of  a  coffee-house,  in  Paris,  where  a  sort  of  literary  club 
was  wont  to  meet.  One  evening,  a  tale  of  Madame  de  Mu¬ 
rat’s  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation  ;  and  the  warm 
encomiums  they  united  in  bestowing  upon  it,  arrested,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  the  attention  of  Joly.  As  soon 
as  the  club  broke  up,  he  retired  to  his  bedroom,  spent 
the  night  in  writing,  and  before  morning,  had  contrived 
the  plan  of  a  drama  in  verse,  and  advanced  a  considera¬ 
ble  way  in  its  composition.  A  few  days  more,  enabled 
him  to  complete  his  work  ;  w’hich,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  father’s  literary  guests,  he  put  into  their  hands  at  their 
next  meeting,  requesting  their  opinion  of  it.  The  pro¬ 
posal  of  having  the  performance  read,  excited,  at  first, 
only  the  merriment  of  the  assembled  critics  ;  but  its 
merits  were  soon  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and,  when  it 
had  been  heard  to  the  end,  there  was  only  one  opinion 
as  to  the  certainty  of  its  success,  if  it  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  stage.  Accordingly,  the  piece,  entitled, 
a  ‘School  for  Lovers,’  in  three  acts,  was  brought  out, 
and  received  with  great  applause.  Joly  now  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  literature  ;  but  although  he  afterwards  pro- 
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duced  several  other  dramatic  compositions,  it  is  remarked 
that  scarcely  any  of  them  equalled  his  first  performance. 

The  late  French  Orientalist,  Jourdain,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  law,  and  had  been  placed  with  a  notary, 
when,  in  the  year  1805,  the  admiration  he  heard  bestowed 
upon  Anquetil  Du  Perron,  then  lately  deceased,  who 
had,  in  his  youth,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  in  the 
corps  going  to  India,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  Eastern  languages,  kindled  in 
him  an  irresistible  passion  to  devote  himself  to  similar 
pursuits.  Jourdain  was,  at  this  time,  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  died  when  just  thirty.  Yet,  in  that  short 
interval,  he  had  acquired  a  distinguished  name,  as  an 
Oriental  scholar,  and  had  given  to  the  world  a  variety  of 
able  works  ;  among  which,  may  be  especially  mentioned, 
a  very  learned  statistical  account  of  Persia,  in  five  vol¬ 
umes,  which  appeared  when  the  author  was  only  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year. 

We  will  mention  only  a  very  few  other  instances,  of 
the  manner  in  which  accidental,  and  apparently  trivial, 
occurrences,  have  sometimes  operated  in  exciting  latent 
genius.  The  Italian  sculptor,  Bandinelli,  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  is  said  to  have 
been  first  led  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  art  of  statuary, 
by  a  great  fall  of  snow,  which  happened  when  he  was  a 
boy,  at  his  native  city  of  Florence.  He  fashioned  a 
statue  of  the  snow,  which  was  conceived  to  give  a  striking 
indication  of  his  talent  for  modelling.  The  late  eminent 
English  engraver,  Richard  Earlom,  is  reported  to  have 
been  originally  inspired  with  a  taste  for  the  art  of  design,  by 
seeing  the  ornaments  on  the  lord  mayor’s  state  coach, 
which  happened  to  have  been  painted  by  the  elegant 
pencil  of  Cipriani.  Another  highly  distinguished  en¬ 
graver  of  scientific  subjects,  the  late  Mr.  Lowry,  was 
induced  to  embrace  the  profession,  -  in  which  he  after¬ 
wards  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  by  the  accidental  in¬ 
spection,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  a 
portfolio  of  prints  by  Woollet,  another  eminent  engraver. 
Thus,  too,  the  famous  German  printer,  Breitkopf,  the 
inventor  of  moveable  types  for  printing  music,  and  of 
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many  other  improvements  in  typography  and  letter¬ 
founding,  was  first  inspired  with  a  liking  for  his  profes¬ 
sion,  which  he  had  originally  embraced  on  compulsion, 
by  falling  in  with  a  work  of  Albert  Durer,  in  which  the 
shapes  of  the  letters  are  deduced  from  mathematical 
principles. 

The  celebrated  Bernard  PALissY,to  whom  France 
was  indebted,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  pottery,  had  his 
attention  first  attracted  to  the  art,  his  improvements  in 
which,  form,  to  this  time,  the  glory  of  his  name,  among 
his  countrymen,  by  having  one  day  seen,  by  chance,  a 
beautiful  enamelled  cup,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Italy.  He  was  then  struggling  to  support  his  family,  by 
his  attempts  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  he  was  self- 
taught;  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  him,  that,  if  he 
could  discover  the  secret  of  making  these  cups,  his  toils 
and  difficulties  would  be  at  an  end.  From  that  moment, 
his  whole  thoughts  were  directed  to  this  object ;  and,  in 
one  of  his  works,  he  has  himself  given  us  such  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unconquerable  zeal  with  which  he  prose¬ 
cuted  his  experiments,  as  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
the  deepest  interest.  For  some  time,  he  had  little  or 
nothing  to  expend  upon  the  pursuit  which  he  had  so  much 
at  heart ;  but,  at  last,  he  happened  to  receive  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money,  for  a  work  which  he  had  finished, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  commence  his  researches.  He 
spent  the  whole  of  his  money,  however,  without  meeting 
with  any  success,  and  he  was  now  poorer  than  ever.  Yet 
it  was  in  vain  that  his  wife  and  his  friends  besought  him 
to  relinquish  what  they  deemed  his  chimerical  and  ruin¬ 
ous  project.  He  borrowed  more  money,  with  which  he 
repeated  his  experiments  ;  and,  when  he  had  no  more 
fuel,  wherewith  to  feed  his  furnaces,  he  cut  down  his 
chairs  and  tables  for  that  purpose.  Still  his  success  was 
inconsiderable.  He  was  now  actually  obliged  to  give  a 
person,  who  had  assisted  him,  part  of  his  clothes,  by  way 
of  remuneration,  having  nothing  else  left;  and,  with  his 
wife  and  children  starving  before  his  eyes,  and  by  their 
appearance  silently  reproaching  him  as  the  cause  of  their 
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sufferings,  he  was  at  heart  miserable  enough.  But  he 
neither  despaired,  nor  suffered  his  friends  to  know  what 
he  felt ;  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  misery,  a  gay 
demeanor,  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
pursuit  of  the  object  which  he  all  the  while  felt  confident 
he  should  one  day  accomplish.  And,  at  last,  after  six¬ 
teen  years  of  persevering  exertion,  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  complete  success,  and  his  fortune  was  made. 

Palissy  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  men  of  his  time  ;  in  his  moral  character  display¬ 
ing  a  high-mindedness  and  commanding  energy,  altogether 
in  harmony  with  the  reach  and  originality  of  conception 
by  which  his  understanding  was  distinguished.  Although 
a  Protestant,  he  had  escaped,  through  the  royal  favor, 
from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  but,  having 
been  soon  after  shut  up  in  the  Bastile,  he  was  visited  in 
his  prison  by  the  king,  who  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  established  religion,  he  should  be  forced, 
however  unwillingly,  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  “Forced!”  replied  Palissy.  “  This  is  not 
to  speak  like  a  king  ;  but  they  who  force  you,  cannot 
force  me  ;  I  can  die  !”  He  never  regained  his  liberty, 
but  ended  his  life  in  the  Bastile,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. 


NOTE. 

[A  good  deal  is  said  in  this  chapter  respecting  the  force 
of  accident,  in  directing  the  pursuits  of  men.  We  do 
not  believe  much  of  this.  Men,  w  hose  propensities  are 
strong  toward  any  particular  course,  can  rarely  livelong, 
without  having  those  propensities  quickened  into  action. 
The  accident  showed  what  was  the  bias  of  the  mind,  but 
it  did  not  create  it.  We  make  this  remark,  lest  any  one 
should  be  led  to  wrait  for  some  accident  to  develope  his 
pow'ers.  The  proportion  of  men  is  comparatively  small, 
who  have  these  remarkable  propensities.  But  every 
man  may  make  those  acquisitions  which  will  render  him 
respectable  and  useful,  if  he  will  only  resolutely  set  him¬ 
self  about  it. 
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Or,  if  this  be  not  enough,  let  me  suggest  another  con¬ 
sideration.  This  is  really  the  best,  and  the  surest  way, 
in  which  to  become  rich  in  the  encl.  The  most  intel¬ 
ligent  mechanic  or  merchant  is,  generally,  in  the  end, 
the  richest.  Be  content  to  gain  less  in  money,  for  a  few 
years  ;  to  marry  somewhat  later  in  life  ;  to  live  somewhat 
less  expensively  ;  so  that  you  may  have  the  more  to  de¬ 
vote  to  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  while  you  are 
young.  Y ou  could  not  put  your  money  to  better  inter¬ 
est.  The  portion,  which  you  invest  in  this  manner,  will 
be,  in  the  end,  more  profitable  than  any  other  portion. 
What  you  spend  for  fashion,  is  thrown  away.  What  you 
invest  in  merchandise,  is  worth  but  six  or  eight  per  cent. 
What  you  invest  in  intellect,  confers  upon  you  power,  of 
which  the  value  is  absolutely  incalculable.  What  portion 
of  Franklin’s  earnings  was  ever  so  profitably  invested,  as 
that  which  he  expended  in  carrying  forward  his  own  edu¬ 
cation  ?  Make  up  your  own  mind,  on  this  subject,  like  a 
man,  and  do  not  be  led  away  by  the  foolish  pride  of  the 
frivolous  manlings,  whom  you  see  every  where  about  you. 

Am.  Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Devotion  to  Knowledge  in  extreme  Poverty: — Erasmus  ; 
Kepler  ;  Schaeffer  ;  Bullinger  ;  Muse  ulus  ;  Postel- 
lus  ;  Castalio  ;  Adrian  VI.  ;  Perrier  ;  Claude  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  Salvator  Rosa  ;  Marmontel  ;  Hoche  ;  La¬ 
grange  ;  Dr.  Johnson  ;  Dr.  Parr  ;  Spagnoletto ;  Le 
Jay;  C  as  tell  ;  Davies;  Tytler  ;  William  Davy.  In 
Exile  and  Imprisonment  : — Ovid  ;  Boethius  ;  Bu¬ 
chanan  ;  Tasso;  Smart;  Maggi  ;  Le  Maistre  ;  Lo- 
renzini  ;  Prynne  ;  Madame  Roland  ;  Raleigh  ;  Lady 
Jane  Grey  ;  Mary ,  [Queen  of  Scots  ;)  James  /.,  ( of 
Scotland  ;)  Lovelace. 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  such  a  subject  as  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  Love  of  Knowledge,  ar.d  to  set  forth  the 
exceeding  might  of  that  passion,  the  delight  with  which 
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the  indulgence  of  it  is  fraught,  and  the  obstacles  of  all 
sorts,  in  the  way  of  its  gratification,  which  it  has  so  often 
overcome,  the  materials  which  present  themselves  are 
so  abundant  and  so  various,  that  the  chief  difficulty  in 
using  them  is  which  to  choose.  The  examples  we  have 
already  cited  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  show  how 
perfectly  practicable  it  is  to  unite  the  pursuit  of  literature 
with  that  of  any  description  of  business  or  professional 
occupation.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice 
some  aspirants  after  knowledge,  who  have  had  other  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  struggle  with,  than  those,  arising  from  either 
the  seducing  excitements,  or  engrossing  cares  and  toils, 
of  active  life. 

Anecdotes,  illustrating  the  devotion  with  which  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  pursued  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
penury,  or  other  forms  of  worldly  misfortune,  are  evi¬ 
dences,  not  of  any  calamities  to  which  literature  has  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  expose  its  votaries,  but  rather  of 
the  power  with  which  it  arms  them  to  conquer  and  rise 
superior  to  calamities.  Students,  and  authors,  and  men 
of  genius,  have  had  their  share  of  adversity,  with  others  ; 
but  few  others  enjoy  their  peculiar  advantages,  if  not  for 
warding  it  off,  at  least  for  bearing  up  against  it.  The 
man  who  is  most  to  be  pitied  under  misfortune,  is  he 
whose  whole  happiness  or  misery  hangs  on  outward 
circumstances.  The  scholar  has  sources  of  enjoyment 
within  himself,  of  which  no  severity  of  fortune  can  alto¬ 
gether  deprive  him.  Hence,  a  man  who  is  truly  in  love 
with  philosophy,  will  often  think  but  lightly  of  sufferings 
and  privations  which  would  to  another  be  almost  intoler¬ 
able.  If  his  body  be  in  want,  his  mind  has  store  of 
riches.  When  Erasmus  was  a  poor  student  at  Paris, 
he  was  indeed  very  anxious  to  be  a  little  richer  ;  but, 
almost  in  rags  as  he  was,  it  was  not  fine  or  even  comfort¬ 
able  raiment  after  which  he  principally  longed.  “  As 
soon  as  I  get  money,”  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
“  I  will  buy,  first,  Greek  books,  and  then  clothes.”  “  It 
is  the  mind,”  says  Shakspeare,  “that  makes  the  body 
rich  ;”  and  so  the  young  scholar  felt.  Of  his  two  con¬ 
templated  purchases,  it  was  not  the  clothes,  he  knew, 
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but  the  Greek  books,  that  were  to  bring  him  any  thing 
permanent,  in  the  way  either  of  enjoyment  or  distinction. 

And  similar  to  those  of  Erasmus,  have  been  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  many  another  aspirant  after  intellectual  eminence, 
when  struggling,  like  him,  with  the  inconveniences  of 
indigence,  or  braving  every  variety  of  labor  and  priva¬ 
tion,  in  pursuit  of  the  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 
The  illustrious  Kepler  spent  his  life  in  poverty  ;  yet, 
amidst  all  his  difficulties,  he  used  to  declare  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  the  works  he  had  written,  than 
possess  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  There  is  hardly  any  se¬ 
verity  of  endurance,  to  which  ardent  spirits  have  not 
subjected  themselves,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  literature  or  the  arts.  The  German  Naturalist, 
Schaefff.r,  was  so  poor,  when  he  entered  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Halle,  that,  for  the  first  six  months  of  his  attend¬ 
ance,  his  whole  expenditure  did  not  exceed  a  few  half¬ 
pence  a  day  ;  a  little  bread,  and  a  few  vegetables,  boiled 
in  water,  were  his  only  food  ;  and,  although  the  winter 
was  a  very  rigorous  one,  no  fire  ever  warmed  his  chimney. 
Yet  all  this,  he  bore  cheerfully,  counting  the  opportunity 
he  enjoyed,  of  pursuing  his  studies,  as  more  than  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  it  all.  This  heroism,  indeed,  has  never  been 
uncommon  among  German  scholars.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  cases  of  Heyne  and  Winckelman.  The 
latter,  according  to  a  practice  not  unusual  among  poor 
students  in  that  country,  was  wont,  while  attending  the 
grammar  school,  to  support  himself,  chiefly,  by  singing, 
at  night,  through  the  streets  ;  and  not  himself,  only,  but, 
in  a  great  measure,  his  father  also.  But  Winckelman’s 
expenses  were  always  on  the  very  humblest  scale.  Even 
when  his  fondest  wishes  were  at  last  crowned,  by  an  op¬ 
portunity  having  been  afforded  him  of  visiting  Rome,  he 
considered  himself  in  possession  of  an  ample  revenue  in 
the  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns,  which  he  was  allowed, 
by  his  patron,  Father  Rauch,  in  addition  to  his  board, 
which  he  had  free.  The  learned  theologian,  Henry 
Bullinger,  one  of  the  distinguished  names  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  had,  in  like  manner,  supported  himself  at 
school,  for  several  years,  by  his  talents  as  a  street  musi- 
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cian.  His  contemporary,  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  same 
cause,  Wolfgang  Musculus,  had  commenced  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  scholar,  in  a  similar  manner,  having,  for  some 
time,  sung  ballads  through  the  country,  and  begged  his 
way,  from  door  to  door,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pittance, 
wherewith  to  put  himself  to  school  ;  he  was,  at  length, 
charitably  received  into  a  convent  of  Benedictine  monks, 
who,  greatly  to  his  delight,  offered  to  educate  him,  and 
admit  him  of  their  order.  Musculus  was  afterwards,  on 
embracing  the  tenets  of  the  Lutherans,  reduced  to  such 
distress,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  wife  to  service, 
and  to  bind  himself  apprentice  to  a  weaver  of  Strasburgh, 
who  no  sooner  discovered  his  heretical  opinions,  than  he 
turned  him  out  of  doors.  He  had  then  no  other  resource, 
but  to  offer  himself  as  a  common  laborer,  to  assist  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Yet,  even  in  this 
situation,  he  employed  every  moment  he  could  spare,  in 
study  ;  and  applied  himself,  in  particular,  with  so  much 
ardor  to  the  Hebrew  language,  that  he  placed  himself, 
eventually,  almost  at  the  head  of  the  scholars,  by  whom 
that  branch  of  learning  was  cultivated  in  his  time. 

Another  great  Orientalist  of  that  age,  and,  in  many 
respects,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  any 
age,  William  Postellus,  was,  when  merely  a  boy, 
so  fond  of  reading,  that  he  would  often,  it  is  related, 
while  engaged  with  his  book,  forget  to  take  his  meals. 
Having  set  out  from  his  native  village,  in  Normandy,  on 
the  road  to  Paris,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  means  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  that  capital,  he  was  attacked,  in  the 
course  of  his  journey,  by  robbers,  who  took  from  him, 
all  the  little  he  had  in  the  world,  and  used  him,  besides, 
so  barbarously,  that  his  vexation,  and  the  wounds  he  had 
received,  together,  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  lay  for  two  years,  before  hjs  health  was 
restored.  On  his  recovery,  he  bent  his  steps,  once  more, 
towards  Paris  ;  being,  at  the  time,  however,  in  such  a 
state  of  destitution,  that  he  had  no  way  of  obtaining  where¬ 
withal  to  buy  himself  a  coat,  except  by  offering  his  ser¬ 
vices,  as  a  reaper,  to  assist  in  cutting  down  the  crop  which 
then  happened  to  be  ready  for  the  sickle.  Having  arrived 
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at  Paris,  he  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  received 
as  a  domestic  into  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  not  doubt¬ 
ing,  that  even  this  situation  would  afford  him,  in  some 
degree,  those  opportunities  of  improvement  w  hich  he  so 
ardently  longed  for.  Accordingly,  having  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  grammar,  he 
soon  made  himself  master  of  both  these  languages,  solely 
by  his  own  efforts  ;  and,  although  the  fragments  of  time 
he  could  steal  from  the  labors  of  his  humble  place,  were 
all  the  leisure  he  had,  for  study,  he  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  being  distinguished, 
especially,  for  his  knowledge,  both  of  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  of  which  there  w’as  scarcely  one,  that  he 
was  not  familiar  with.  To  his  vast  acquirements,  how¬ 
ever,  he  added,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  no  little  ex¬ 
travagance,  both  of  opinion  and  conduct;  and,  indeed, 
some  of  his  notions  could  have  proceeded  from  nothing 
else  than  partial  derangement.  But  it  does  not  belong 
to  our  present  purpose,  to  pursue  this  part  of  his  history. 
Some  of  his  works,  exhibit  an  extraordinary  mixture  of 
learning  and  genius,  with  the  most  melancholy  delusion 
and  absurdity. 

Sebastian  Castalio,  whose  elegant  Latin  version 
of  the  Scriptures  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
was,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  so  poor,  that,  having  a 
wife  and  family  to  support,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
whole  day  in  laboring  in  the  fields,  and  could  afford  only 
the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  for  study.  Yet,  even  in 
these  circumstances,  literature  was  the  great  consolation 
of  his  life.  Calvin,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  allowed  himself  directly 
to  charge  him  with  theft,  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  bringing  home  with  him  a  little  wood,  to 
serve  for  fuel,  was  answered  by  Castalio  in  a  mild  but 
dignified  remonstrance,  in  which  he  admits,  that,  as  he 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  had,  indeed,  been 
sometimes  accustomed  to  employ  himself,  at  leisure  hours, 
in  catching,  with  a  hook,  the  floating  wood,  which  it  car¬ 
ries  down  in  its  inundations,  in  order  to  warm  his  fami¬ 
ly, — the  wood  being,  in  fact,  he  remarks,  public  proper- 
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ty,  and  belonging  to  the  first  taker.  And  this  he  did, 
he  says,  being,  at  the  time,  wholly  occupied  with  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  resolved  rather  to  beg 
than  to  quit  it. 

Pope  Adrian  VI.  was  the  son  of  a  poor  barge-builder, 
of  CJtrecht,  who,  desirous  of  procuring  for  his  son  a 
good  education,  and  yet  unable  to  pay  for  it,  found  means, 
at  last,  to  get  him  admitted  among  the  boys  educated 
gratuitously,  at  the  university  of  Louvaine.  While  at¬ 
tending  this  seminary,  however,  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  young  scholar  were  so  extremely  scanty,  that  he 
was  unable  to  afford  himself  candles,  whereby  to  study 
at  night.  But  he  did  not,  on  that  account,  spend  his  time 
in  idleness.  He  used  to  take  his  station,  we  are  told, 
with  his  book  in  his  hand,  in  the  church  porches,  or  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  where  lamps  were  generally 
kept  burning,  and  to  read  by  their  light.  After  passing 
through  a  succession  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  which 
he  owed  to  his  eminent  acquirements  and  unimpeachable 
character,  Adrian  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young 
Archduke  Charles,  grandson  to  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain,  who  afterwards  became  so  powerful  and  celebrat¬ 
ed,  under  the  title  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  To  this 
connexion,  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
throne,  which  he  ascended  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  occupied  for  two  years,  having  died  in  1523. 
The  short  time  he  held  this  lofty  station,  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  happiest  period  of  Adrian’s  life,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription,  which  he  desired  to  be  placed  over  his 
tomb,  may  testify  : — “  Here  lies  Adrian  VI.,  who  es¬ 
teemed  no  misfortune  which  happened  to  him  in  life  so 
great  as  his  being  called  to  govern.” 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  cultivators  of  the 
fine  arts  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  knowledge  and  skill,  to  which  they  afterwards  owed 
their  eminence  and  fame.  The  dream  of  every  young 
artist’s  ambition,  is  Rome.  The  French  painter,  Fran¬ 
cis  Perrier,  when  a  young  man,  living  in  poverty  and 
obscurity,  at  Lyons, was  haunted  by  so  eager  a  desire  of 
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visiting  “  the  eternal  city,”  that  he  gladly  consented  to 
act  as  guide  to  a  blind  person  who  was  travelling  thither, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
both  ;  and,  in  this  w-ay,  after  a  journey  of  above  four 
hundred  miles,  on  foot,  he  arrived  among  those  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  and  modern  genius,  which,  ere  he  had 
yet  seen  them,  he  had  so  long  and  fondly  worshipped  in 
fancy.  The  first  engagement  he  obtained,  was  an  humble 
■and  laborious  one — to  make  copies,  for  a  dealer  in  paint¬ 
ings,  from  originals  of  merit  ;  but  he  profited  by  the  ad¬ 
vantage  it  afforded  him,  of  studying  the  works  of  several 
distinguished  masters.  Perrier  afterwards  appeared  in 
Paris,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation,  among  the  artists 
of  his  day.  He  died  in  that  city,  in  1 660. 

Claude  Lorraine  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
apprenticed  to  a  pastry-cook,  and  to  have  been,  on  his 
first  appearance  in  Rome,  so  destitute  of  resources,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  tbe  meanest  employment, 
connected  with  the  art  he  was  desirous  of  studying,  and 
in  which  he  afterwards  attained  so  rare  an  eminence. 

Salvator  Rosa,  who  was  born  in  1615,  a  few  years 
later  than  Claude,  had  made  himself  already  an  able 
painter,  principally  by  the  study  of  nature,  while  still 
residing  in  his  native  village,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Naples,  and  before  he  had  ever  been  able  to  gratify  his 
earnest  desire  of  visiting  Rome.  Salvator’s  genius,  in¬ 
deed,  was  nursed  in  hardships  and  sorrows,  which  yet  had 
only  the  effect  of  strengthening  and  exalting  it.  When 
very  young,  he  had  been  left,  by  tbe  death  of  his  father, 
the  sole  support  of  his  mother  and  sisters  ;  and  so  heavily 
did  this  burden  press  upon  him,  that,  although  he  wrought 
hard,  he  was  sometimes,  it  has  been  said,  after  finishing 
a  picture,  scarcely  able  to  save  enough  from  the  scanty 
price  he  received  for  it,  to  purchase  the  canvass  for 
another.  „ 

He  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  when  a  friend,  and  brother 
artist,  somewhat  richer  than  himself,  proposed  to  take 
him  to  Rome,  with  him,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  both  ; 
an  offer  which  Salvator  gladly  accepted.  When  he 
found  himself,  at  last,  in  that  celebrated  capital,  his  ardor 
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would  scarcely  suffer  him  to  take  sustenance  or  repose, 
while  he  examined,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  painter  and 
a  poet,  the  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  by  which  he 
was  surrounded  ;  and  the  incessant. fatigue,  to  which  he 
exposed  himself,  at  last  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  carried  back 
to  Naples.  It  was  some  years,  before  it  was  again  in 
his  power  to  visit  Home  ;  but  it  continued  to  fill  all  his 
visions  of  the  future,  and  to  make  his  residence  at  Naples 
seem  an  exile.  At  length,  however,  his  eye  rested  once 
more  on  the  objects,  among  which  his  heart  had  so  long 
been.  Rome  was,  at  this  time,  crowded  with  painters, 
whose  names  have  now  become  the  household  words  of 
fame,  and  several  of  whom  were  even  already  regarded 
with  an  admiration,  as  great  as  is  ever  bestowed  on  living 
genius.  But,  undismayed  by  their  glory,  Salvator  as¬ 
pired,  from  the  first,  to  be,  not  the  imitator  of  any  of 
them^but  their  competitor  and  rival, — to  form  a  style, 
and  iWEid  a  school,  of  his  own.  We  need  not  say 
how  greatly  he  succeeded  in  this  object,  since  his  name, 
too,  is  now  familiar  to  every  ear,  as  one  of  the  mest 
distinguished,  in  the  second  generation  of  the  great  paint¬ 
ers  of  Italy. 

The  celebrated  Marmontel  was  born  of  parents, 
wbo  belonged  to  the  humblest  rank  of  the  people,  and 
was  indebted,  for  the  elements  of  education,  to  (he  charity 
of  a  priest.  The  late  French  general  IIoche,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  was 
originally  a  stableboy.  While  in  that  situation,  and  after 
having  enlisted  in  the  army,  which  he  did  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  used  to  work  at  any  employment  lie  could 
find,  during  the  day,  to  get  money  to  buy  books,  which 
he  would  often  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
reading.  Lagrange,  the  French  translator  of  Lucre¬ 
tius,  was  so  poor,  while  attending  the  university,  that  his 
only  food,  for  the  day,  was  a  little  bread,  which  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  from  home,  in  the  morning,  and  used  to 
eat  in  an  alley,  or  the  vestibule  of  a  church,  during  the 
intervals  between  the  different  classes.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  indebted  for  his  maintenance,  at  college,  to  the  scanty 
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aid  of  a  wealthy  individual,  who  professed  to  keep  him 
there  as  a  companion  to  his  son.  The  late  learned  Dr. 
Parr,  after  having,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  above  all  his  schoolfellows  at  Harrow, 
was  taken  from  school  by  his  father,  who  wished  to  ini¬ 
tiate  him  in  his  own  business,  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary. 
Young  Parr,  however,  continued  still  to  pursue  his  stud¬ 
ies,  with  as  much  benefit  as  before,  by  getting  one  or 
other  of  his  old  companions  to  report  to  him  the  master’s 
remarks  on  the  lesson  of  every  day,  as  it  was  read  ; 
until  his  father,  finding  the  contest  with  Nature  likely  in 
this  case  to  turn  out  a  vain  one,  at  last  consented  that 
he  should  proceed  to  the  university.  He  had  been  but 
a  short  time,  however,  at  Cambridge,  when  his  father 
died  ;  and  this  event  leaving  him  almost  literally  penni¬ 
less,  compelled  him,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  bid  farewell, 
also,  to  this  new  theatre  of  his  ambition.  Yet  these 
cruel  disappointments,  and  a  long  succession  of  other 
struggles  with  indigence  and  misfortune,  by  whitejft  they 
were  followed,  did  not  prevent  Parr  from  attaining,  event¬ 
ually,  the  distinction  he  merited,  and  becoming  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time.  Such  early  difficulties 
form  often,  indeed,  the  very  influences,  to  which  no  small 
portion  of  the  future  eminence  of  their  victims  is  to  be 
attributed.  The  late  illustrious  mathematician,  Lagrange, 
used  to  say,  that  he  certainly  never  should  have  been  the 
mathematician  he  had  turned  out,  if  he  had  been  born  to 
a  fortune,  instead  of  having  had  to  make  his  own  way 
to  one. 

It  is  related  of  the  painter,  Joseph  Ribera,  commonly 
called  Lo  Spagnoletto,  that,  after  having,  for  some 
time,  pursued  his  art  at  Rome,  in  great  indigence,  he 
was  patronised  by  one  of  the  cardinals,  who,  giving  him 
apartments  in  his  palace,  enabled  him  to  live  at  his  ease  ; 
but  that,  after  a  while,  finding  himself  growing  indolent, 
amidst  his  new  comforts  and  luxuries,  he  actually  with¬ 
drew  himself  from  their  corrupting  influence,  and  vol¬ 
untarily  returned  to  poverty  and  labor — thus  exhibiting 
the  choice  of  Hercules,  in  real  life,  and  verifying  the 
beautiful  fiction  of  Xenophon. 
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Many  of  the  devotees  of  literature  have  pursued  the 
objects,  upon  which  their  hearts  were  set,  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  no  difficulties  seem  to  have  had  any  effect 
in  alarming  or  impairing.  The  French  Polyglot  Bible, 
of  1645,  in  ten  vclunms,  folio,  was  the  undertaking  of 
an  advocate  of  Paris,  Guy  Michel  le  Jay,  who,  having 
spent  his  fortune  on  its  completion,  declined  the  over¬ 
tures  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  repay  part  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  on  condition  of  the  work  being  allowed  to  come 
forth  in  his  name,  preferring  to  submit  to  poverty,  rather 
than  to  share  with  any  one,  the  glory  of  so  great  an 
enterprise.  That  most  learned  Englishman,  Dr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Castell,  expended  his  whole  fortune,  amount¬ 
ing  to  twelve  thousand  pounds,  on  his  ‘  Lexicon  Hep- 
taglotton,’  which  appeared,  in  1669,  as  a  companion  to 
Bishop  Walton’s  4  Polyglot  Bible  and  he,  besides,  lost 
his  sight,  in  preparing  the  work,  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  devoted  eighteen  hours  a  day,  for  seventeen  years. 

Miles  Davies,  a  writer  on  antiquities,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  some  of  whose  works  show 
considerable  learning,  is  said  to  have  hawked  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  himself,  from  door  to  door.  A  work,  entitled, 
4  Essays  on  the  most  important  Subjects  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,’  which  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1772,  wTas  both  composed  and  printed  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Tytler,  while  he  resided  in  the  Sanctuary  of 
Holyrood  House,  without  ever  having  been  written,  the 
sentences  being  merely  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  and  then  directly  put  in  types. 
This  reminds  us,  of  wl  at  Franklin  tells  us,  of  Keimer, 
the  first  master  with  whom  he  served,  at  Philadelphia, 
whom  he  found,  on  being  introduced  to  him,  employed 
in  printing  an  elegy,  on  a  young  poet  of  the  place,  who 
had  recently  died.  44  Keimer,”  says  he,  44  made  verses, 
too,  but  very  indifferently.  He  could  not  be  said  to 
write  them,  for  his  method  was,  to  compose  them,  in  the 
types,  directly  out  of  his  head  ;  there  being  no  copy,  but 
one  pair  of  cases,  and  the  elegy  probably  requiring  all 
the  letter,  no  one  could  help  him.” 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  lit- 
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erary  industry  and  perseverance,  on  record,  is  afforded 
us  in  the  history  of  a  work,  entitled,  1  A  System  of  Di¬ 
vinity,’  by  the  Reverend  William  Daw,  A.  B.,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Davy  was 
born  in  1743,  near  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire,  where  his 
father  resided,  on  a  small  farm,  his  own  freehold.  From 
a  very  early  age,  he  gave  proofs  of  a  mechanical  genius  ; 
and,  when  only  eight  years  old,  he  cut  out,  with  a  knife, 
and  put  together,  the  parts  cf  a  small  mill,  after  the  model 
of  one  that  was  then  building  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
progress  made  in  constructing  which,  he  used  to  observe 
narrowly,  every  day,  while  he  proceeded,  with  equal 
regularity,  in  the  completion  cf  his  own  little  work. 
When  the  large  mill  was  finished,  it  was  found  not  to 
work  exactly  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  the  defect, 
at  first,  eluded  the  detection,  even  of  the  builder.  It  is 
said,  that,  while  they  were  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what 
was  wrong,  the  young  self-taught  architect  made  bis  ap¬ 
pearance,  and,  observing  that  his  mill  went  perfectly 
well,  pointed  out,  after  an  examination  cf  a  few  minutes, 
both  the  defect  and  the  remedy. 

Being  intended  for  the  Church,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Exeter  grammar  school ;  and  here  he  distinguished  himself, 
by  his  proficiency  in  classical  learning,  while  he  still  re¬ 
tained  his  early  attachment  to  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
exercised  his  talents  in  the  construction  of  several  curi¬ 
ous  and  ingenious  articles.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  tcck  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
at  the  usual  time.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the 
university,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  compiling  a  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Divi  lity,  to  consist  of  selections  from  the  best 
writers,  and  began  to  collect,  in  a  commonplace-book, 
such  passages,  as  he  thought  would  suit  his  purpose. 

On  leaving  college,  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of 
Moreton,  in  the  diocese  of  1  xeter,  and  not  long  after,  he 
removed  to  the  adjoining  curacy  of  Lustleigh,  with  a  salary 
of  forty  pounds  a  year.  In  the  year  1786,  he  published, 
by  subscription,  six  volumes  of  sermons,  by  w'ay  cf  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  intended  work  ;  but  this  proved  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  speculation,  many  of  the  subscribers  forgetting  to 
18*  ' 
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pay  for  their  copies,  and  he  remained,  in  consequence, 
indebted  to  his  printer,  above  a  hundred  pounds.  This 
bad  success,  however,  did  not  discourage  him  :  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  literary  researches,  and  completed  the  work. 
But,  when  his  manuscript  was  finished,  he  found,  that, 
from  its  extent,  it  would  cost  two  thousand  pounds  to 
get  it  printed.  In  these  circumstances,  he  again  con¬ 
templated  publication  by  subscription,  and  issued  his  pro¬ 
posals  accordingly  ;  but  the  names  he  collected,  were 
too  few,  to  induce  any  bookseller  to  risk  the  expense  of 
an  impression  of  the  work.  Determined  not  to  be  de¬ 
frauded  of  the  honors  of  authorship,  Mr.  Davy  now 
resolved  to  become  a  printer,  himself.  So,  having  con¬ 
structed  his  own  press,  and  purchased  from  a  printer,  at 
Exeter,  a  quantity  of  worn  and  cast-off  types,  he  com¬ 
menced  operations,  having  no  one  to  assist  him,  except 
his  female  servant,  and  having  of  course  to  perform  alter¬ 
nately  the  offices  of  compositor  and  pressman.  Yet,  in 
this  manner  did  the  ingenious  and  persevering  man,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  anticipation  of  the  literary  fame  awaiting  him, 
proceed  until  he  had  printed  off  forty  copies  of  the  first 
three  hundred  pages,  his  press  only  permitting  him  to  do 
a  single  page  at  a  time.  Confident  that  he  had  now  pro¬ 
duced  so  ample  a  specimen  of  the  work,  as  would  be 
certain  to  secure  for  it,  the  general  patronage  of  the 
learned,  he  here  suspended  his  labors  for  a  while  ;  and, 
having  forwarded  copies  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  uni¬ 
versities,  certain  of  the  bishops,  and  the  editors  of  the 
principal  Reviews,  waited  with  eager  expectation  for  the 
notice  and  assistance  which  he  conceived  himself  sure 
of  receiving  from  some  of  these  quarters.  He  waited, 
however,  in  vain  ;  the  looked-for  encouragement  came 
not.'  Still,  although  thus  a  second  time  disappointed,  he 
was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose,  but  returned,  with 
unabated  courage,  to  his  neglected  labors.  He  no  doubt 
thought,  that  posterity  would  repair  the  injustice  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  one  respect,  however,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  alter  his  plan.  His  presents  to  the  bishops, 
critics,  and  learned  bodies,  had  cost  him  twenty-six  of 
his  forty  copies  ;  and  for  the  completion  of  these,  so 
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thanklessly  received,  he  naturally  enough  resolved  that  he 
would  give  himself  no  further  trouble,  but  limit  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  remainder  of  the  work,  so  as  metely  to 
complete  the  fourteen  copies  which  he  had  reserved,  in 
this  way  saving  both  his  labor  and  his  paper.  And  he 
had,  at  last,  after  thirteen  years  of  unremitting  toil,  the 
gratification  of  bringing  his  extraordinary  undertaking  to 
a  conclusion.  The  book,  when  finished,  the  reader  will 
be  astonished  to  learn,  extended  to  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  volumes,  octavo,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages  each  ! 
In  a  like  spirit  of  independence,  he  next  bound  all  the 
fourteen  copies  with  his  own  hands  ;  after  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  person  to  London,  and  deposited  one  in  each 
of  the  principal  public  libraries  there.  We  may  smile  at 
so  preposterous  a  dedication  of  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  as 
this  ;  but,  at  least,  the  power  of  extraordinary  persever¬ 
ance  was  not  wanting  here,  nor  the  capability  of  being 
excited  to  arduous  exertion,  and  long  sustained  under  it, 
by  those  motives  that  act  most  strongly  upon  the  noblest 
natures — the  consciousness  of  honorable  pursuit,  and  a 
trust  in  the  verdict  of  posterity.  It  is  true,  this  temper 
of  mind  might  have  been  more  wisely  exercised  ;  and  the 
patience,  ingenuity,  and  toil,  which  were  expended  upon 
a  performance  of  no  great  use  in  itself,  bestowed  upon 
something  better  fitted  to  benefit  both  the  zealous  laborer 
and  his  fellow-men.  Yet  this  consideration  does  not  en¬ 
title  us  to  refuse  our  admiration  to  so  rare  an  example 
of  the  unwearied  and  inflexible  prosecution  of  an  object, 
in  the  absence  of  all  those  vulgar  encouragements,  which 
are  generally  believed  and  felt  to  be  so  indispensable.* 

*  There  is  a  short  notice  of  Mr.  Davy  in  the  ‘  Quarter]  v  Review,’  Vol. 
VTIL,  and  another,  containing  some  additional  particulars,  in  Gorton’s 
‘  Biographical  Dictionary  but  the  account  that  has  been  here  given  is 
princip  illy  from  the  communication  of  a  valued  correspondent,  to  whom 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  known.  “  A  few  years  after  the  con  p!e- 
tion  of  his  work,”  continues  our  authority,  *■  I  became  acquainted  with 
him.  Though  advanced  in  years,  and  much  disappointed  at  the  neglect 
he  conceived  he  had  expei  ienced,  he  still  hoped  that  a  time  wood  come 
wh"ii  his  labors  would  be  noticed.  Fis  genius  was  decided’v  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Ins  industry  great.  He  had  formed  a  curious  garden  among 
the  rocks  close  to  his  house,  and  his  health  and  strength  were  unabated. 
He  showed  me  the  only  copy  of  his  work  in  his  possession.  It  was  a 
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There  is  nothing  more  depressing  to  the  spirit,  than 
protracted  exile  or  imprisonment ;  yet  we  have  many 
instances  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  literary  labors  un-' 
der  these  heavy  inflictions.  The  case  of  Ovid  will 
occur  to  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers.  He 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  banishment  among  the 
barbarians  inhabiting  the  inhospitable  coasts  of  the  Black 
or  Euxiue  Sea,  where  he  was  sent,  after  being  stript  of 
his  possessions  at  Rome,  by  the  emperor  Augustus,  one 
of  the  vilest  tyrants  that  ever  lived,  and  whose  almost 
single  good  quality,  was,  his  patronage  of  letters.  For 
a  long  time,  despair  was  the  only  feeling  which  the  mind 
of  the  poet  could  indulge,  under  his  changed  fortunes; 
but  he  rose,  at  last,  above  the  pressure  of  his  depriva¬ 
tions,  and  some  of  the  finest  works  that  he  has  left  us, 
were  written  in  that  abode  of  universal  rudeness  and 
desolation,  for  which  he  had  been  obliged,  so  suddenly, 
to  exchange  the  splendid  and  luxurious  capital  of  the 
world.  He  even  learned  the  language  of  the  Getse, 
among  whom  he  lived  ;  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  took 
the  trouble  of  composing  a  poem  in  that  barbaric  tongue, 
which  procured  him  unmeasured  admiration,  from  his 
new  associates.  Ovid  never  again  beheld  his  family  or 
native  country,  but  died  among  the  Getas,  after  an  exile  of 

curious  one,  being  interspersed  with  manuscript  remarks.  The  printing 
was  not  elegant,  hut  fair  and  legible,  lie  still  entertained  hopes  that 
the  whole  would  he  reprinted,  as  well  as  an  index  which  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  to  it  in  two  volumes.  I n  the  year  1823,  he  recommenced  his 
printing,  and  worked  ofF  a  new  volume  of  sermons  ;  and  in  1825,  he 
published,  at  Exeter,  an  abridgement  of  hisSystem  ofDivinity.  in  two 
volumes,  being  then  in  his  eighty-second  year.  (These  volumes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  print  of  the  author,  were  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  printed  by  himself.)  In  the  following  year,  he  was  presented  by 
the  I  ishop  of  Exeter  to  the  vicarage  of  Winckleigh,  Devon.  I  e  was 
exceedingly  gratified  by  this  circumstance,  and,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  he  removed  to  his  living  The  exertion  was  too  n  uch  for 
him,  and  he  died,  on  the  13th  of  June,  182fi,  in  his  eighty-thi.d  year, 
and  is  buried  at  Winckleigh,  having  possessed  his  living  only  a  few 
months.  Having  acquired  some  property,  during  the  latter  pait  of  his 
life,  he  founded  a  school  for  the  poor  at  Lustleigh,  and  endowed  it  with 
a  meadow,  worth  about  three  hundred  pounds.  He  likewise  subsciihed 
towards  building  a  schoolroom,  and  gave  some  handsome  communion 
plate  to  the  church. ” 
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seven  or  eight  years,  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

We  have  mentioned,  in  a  former  chapter,  the  transla¬ 
tion,  by  Alfred  the  Great,  of  Boethius’s  ‘  Consolations 
of  Philosophy.’  This  beautiful  treatise  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  by  Boethius,  while  con¬ 
fined,  under  sentence  of  death,  in  the  tower  of  Pavia, 
and  when  he  was  not  even  allowed  the  use  of  books.  In 
more  modern  times,  Buchanan,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  commenced  his  elegant  Latin  version  of  the 
Psalms,  while  lying  in  prison,  at  Coimbra,  in  Portugal ; 
and  Don  Quixote  was  written  in  a  dungeon,  to  which  an 
unjust  judgement  had  consigned  its  great  author.  Tasso 
was  shut  up  in  a  cell  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Anne,  at  Fer¬ 
rara,  under  the  imputation  of  being  deranged,  when  he 
produced  several  of  the  ablest  of  his  minor  pieces,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  An  English  poetical  composition, 
of  great  power,  entitled,  ‘  A  Song  of  David,’  which  was 
reprinted  a  few  years  ago,  and  attracted  considerable  no¬ 
tice,  in  consequence  of  a  resemblance  which  some  stan¬ 
zas  of  it  were  conceived  to  present  to  a  celebrated  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  works,  was  written  by  its 
author,  Christopher  Smart,  with  charcoal,  on  the 
walls  of  his  cell,  while  confined  in  a  madhouse.  The 
learned  Jerome  Maggi,  who  occupied  a  high  situation 
under  the  Venetian  government,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
when  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  1571, 
contrived,  during  the  captivity,  to  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  subjected  by  the  conquerors,  to  write  his  two 
Latin  works,  entitled,  ‘  On  Bells,’  and  ‘On  the  Wooden 
Horse,’  both  displaying  great  erudition.  He  was  alto¬ 
gether  deprived  of  books,  and  obliged  to  toil  so  con¬ 
stantly,  the  whole  day,  that  the  only  leisure  he  had,  was, 
what  he  stole  from  the  hours  allotted  him  for  sleep  ;  and 
his  life  was  spared,  only,  for  about  one  year,  by  his  bar¬ 
barous  jailors,  who,  at  last,  finished  their  cruellies,  by 
strangling  him  in  his  dungeon. 

The  F  rench  transition  of  the  Scriptures,  in  thirty-two 
volumes,  octavo,  by  Le  Maistre,  or  Saci,  as  he  chose 
to  call  himself  by  a  transposition  of  his  Christian  name, 
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Isaac  or  Isac,  was  commenced  by  the  author,  while  con¬ 
fined  in  the  Bastile  ;  the  New  Testament  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  Old  having  been  finished  by  him,  in  the 
three  years  and  a  half  during  which  his  imprisonment  last¬ 
ed.  Lorenzo  Lorenzini,  alearned  Italian,  who  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
lieved  the  weariness  of  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  tw  enty 
years,  by  the  composition  of  a  work  on  Conic  Sections. 
The  famous  William  Prynne,  after  having  been  con¬ 
demned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  (from  which,  however, 
he  was  subsequently  released,)  continued  to  write  as  ac¬ 
tively  and  with  as  unconquered  a  spirit  as  he  had  dene 
while  at  liberty.  The  celebrated  Madame  Roland,  who 
perished  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  wrote  her  Me¬ 
moirs,  (afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  ‘  Appel  a 
1’  Impartiale  Posterite,)  during  the  two  months  she  spent 
in  prison,  immediately  before  her  execution,  while  her 
own  fate  was  full  in  her  view,  and  that  of  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  and  who  so  soon 
followed  her,  was  in  suspense ;  and  yet  the  manuscript, 
it  has  been  remarked,  scarcely  exhibited  an  erasure. 

Another  name,  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  us, 
under  this  head,  is  that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose 
‘  History  of  the  World’  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  literary 
work  ever  accomplished,  under  the  circumstances  we  are 
now  considering.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  and  won¬ 
derful  men,  who,  supereminently  endowed,  both  with 
the  reflective  and  active  powers,  seem  equally  qualified 
to  distinguish  themselves,  in  studious  solitude,  and  on 
the  theatre  of  affairs.  His  life  was  a  busy  one,  from  his 
earliest  years,  having  been  passed  chiefly  in  the  camp 
and  on  shipboard,  amid  the  toils  and  agitations  of  war, 
and  every  other  variety  of  daring  and  hazardous  adven¬ 
ture.  Yet,  thus  occupied,  it  w^as  his  custom  to  spend 
four  hours,  everv  day,  in  reading  and  study,  only  five 
being  given  to  sleep.  The  duties  of  his  situation,  and 
the  exercises  be  underwent  to  improve  himself  in  his 
profession,  employed  the  rest  of  his  time.  The  first 
part  of  his  ‘  History  of  the  World’  appeared,  when  its 
illustrious  author  was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  having  been 
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written  in  the  Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  consigned 
more  than  ten  years  before,  after  a  trial  on  a  charge 
of  high-treason,  which  violated  all  the  customary  forms 
of  legal  procedure,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  natural  jus¬ 
tice.  All  the  time,  during  which  he  was  employed  in 
composing  the  work,  he  was  lying  under  that  sentence 
of  death,  which,  a  few  years  after  his  book  was  finished, 
was  carried  into  execution,  by  a  singularly  barbarous 
perversion  of  law.  He  had,  in  the  interim,  as  is  well 
known,  been  not  only  liberated  from  confinement,  but 
restored  to  public  employment,  and  thus,  by  implication, 
at  least,  pardoned,  when  advantage  was  taken  of  his  con¬ 
demnation  fifteen  years  before,  to  destroy  him  for  bis 
commission  of  certain  other  alleged  offences,  for  which 
he  was  never  brought  to  trial.  Yet,  although,  at  last, 
the  victim  of  an  iniquitous  conspiracy,  it  was  his  own  im¬ 
moderate  ambition,  that  led  this  great  man  to  his  ruin. 
But  for  this  “  infirmity  of  noble  minds,”  he  was  one  of 
the  very  chief  glories  of  an  age  crowded  with  towering 
spirits.  His  History  is  very  precious,  as  one  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  works  of  our  language  ;  exhibiting,  in  its  style,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  models  we  possess,  of  that  easy,  but 
vigorous  and  graphic,  eloquence,  which  testifies  both  the 
learning  of  the  scholar,  and  a  mind  fertilized  by  converse 
with  the  living  world.  It  was  the  largest,  but  not  the 
only,  literary  performance,  with  which  be  occupied  the 
hours  of  his  long  imprisonment  of  twelve  years,  a  period 
of  his  life,  during  which  he  may  be  said,  through  these 
labors,  to  have  earned  his  best  and  most  enduring  renown. 

The  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  equally 
unfortunate,  if  not  guilty,  cousin,  Queen  Mary  of  Scot¬ 
land,  both  solaced  hours  of  captivity,  destined  to  ter¬ 
minate  only  on  the  scaffold,  by  learned  labors.  The 
ancestor  of  the  latter,  .Tames  I.,  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  of  princes,  having  been, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  taken  captive,  on  bis  way  to  France, 
by  one  of  the  ships  of  the  King  of  England,  was  detained 
by  him,  in  close  confinement,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
having  been  lodged,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  Tower, 
afterwards  in  the  Castle  of  Nottingham,  and  eventually  in 
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that  of  Windsor.  It  was  while  in  this  last-mentioned 
prison,  that  he  wrote  his  beautiful  allegory,  ‘  The  King’s 
Quhair,’  certainly  the  finest  poem  that  had  been  yet  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  English  language,  with  the  exception  of 
the  immortal  works  of  Chaucer.  It  was  occasioned  by 
his  passion  for  the  Lady  Joanna  Beaufort,  a  young  per¬ 
son  of  distinguished  beauty,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  royal 
family,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  of  whom  he 
became  enamored,  by  beholding  her  from  the  window 
of  his  apartments,  walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  Castle. 
But,  as  another  of  our  poets,  the  elegant  Lovelace,  has 
beautifully  said,  writing  also,  as  it  would  seem,  from  a  place 
of  confinement, 

“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cagd  ; 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Natural  Defects  overcome : — Demosthenes;  De  Beaumont; 
Nav arete.  Blindness  : — Saunderson  ;  Rugendas ;  Di- 
odotus  ;  Didymus  ;  Eusebius  ;  Nicaise  ;  De  Pagan  ; 
Euler ;  Moyes. 

Still  more  depressing,  than  any  of  those  deprivations 
which  we  have  yet  considered,  are  such  natural  inflic¬ 
tions,  as  close  up,  altogether,  some  one  or  more  of  the 
ordinary  avenues,  by  which  knowledge  finds  its  way  into 
the  mind  ;  and  thus  seem  to  oppose  an  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  the  pursuit,  perhaps,  of  the  very 
studies  in  which  the  intellectual  powers,  thus  cramped  or 
darkened,  might  otherwise  have  been  best  fitted  to  excel. 
Several  instances  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  individ¬ 
uals,  strongly  attached  to  a  particular  path  of  ambition, 
have,  by  mere  perseverance,  entirely  overcome  the  slight- 
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er  impediments  presented  by  physical  maleconformation. 
Thus,  for  example,  Demosthenes  strengthened  a  weak 
voice,  and  cured  his  natural  indistinctness  of  articulation, 
by  exercising  himself  in  declamation,  while  ascending  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  or  walking,  amid  the  noise  of  the  waves, 
along  the  seashore.  Others  have  contrived  to  prosecute 
certain  professional  employments,  with  distinguished  suc¬ 
cess,  under  disadvantages  of  this  sort,  which  no  disci¬ 
pline  could  cure.  The  French  advocate,  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  after  having  been  educated  for  the  bar,  found 
his  voice  so  weak,  as  completely  to  prevent  his  making 
any  figure  as  a  speaker ;  but,  by  devoting  himself  to  the 
writing  of  memorials  for  his  clients,  he  soon  established 
for  himself  the  most  brilliant  reputation,  as  a  master,  both 
of  law  and  eloquence.  The  celebrated  Spanish  painter, 
Fernandez  Navarete,  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
when  only  two  years  old,  which  left  him  deaf  and  dumb 
for  life.  Yet,  in  this  state,  he  displayed,  from  his  infan¬ 
cy,  the  strongest  passion  for  drawing,  covering  the  walls 
of  the  apartments  with  pictures,  of  all  sorts  of  objects, 
done  with  charcoal ;  and,  having  afterwards  studied  under 
Titian,  he  became,  eventually,  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
of  his  age.  Navarete,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  could  both  read  and  write,  and  even  possessed 
considerable  learning. 

Blindness,  however,  is  the  calamity  that  seems  most 
effectually  to  shut  the  mind  up  from  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Yet  we  have  many  examples,  of  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  distinguished  eminence  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
under  this  severe  deprivation.  Of  these,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  lay  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  before  our 
readers. 

Nicholas  Saunderson,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Thurston,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1682.  He  was  only  a  year 
old,  when  he  was  deprived,  by  smallpox,  not  only  of  his 
sight,  but  even  of  his  eyes,  themselves,  which  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  abscess.  Yet  it  was  probably  to  this  apparent 
misfortune,  that  Saunderson  chiefly  owed  both  a  good 
education,  and  the  leisure  he  enjoyed,  from  his  earliest 
years,  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  and  the  acquisition 
i.  19  p.  k. 
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of  knowledge.  He  was  sent,  when  very  young,  to  the 
free  school  at  Penniston,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  na¬ 
tive  place ;  and  here,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  disad¬ 
vantage  under  which  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have 
contended  with  his  schoolfellows,  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  that  was  adopted  by  his  master  in  so  singular  a 
case,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  boy  contrived  to 
pursue  his  studies,  in  the  absence  of  that  sovereign  organ, 
to  which  the  mind  is  wont  to  be  chiefly  indebted  for 
knowledge.  Some  one  must  have  read  the  lesson  to  him, 
till  his  memory,  strengthened  by  the  habit,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  exertion,  had  obtained  complete  possession  of  it, 
and  the  mind,  as  it  were,  had  made  a  book  for  itself, 
which  it  would  read  without  the  assistance  of  the  eye. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  progress  he  made,  in 
this  part  of  his  education,  was  such,  as  is  not  often  equalled, 
even  by  those,  to  whom  Nature  has  given  all  the  ordinary 
means  of  study  ;  for  he  acquired  so  great  a  familiarity 
with  the  Greek  language,  as  to  be  in  the  habit  of  having 
the  works  written  in  it,  read  to  him,  and  following  the 
meaning  of  the  author  as  if  the  composition  had  been  in 
English,  while  he  showed  his  perfect  mastery  over  Latin, 
on  many  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  life,  by  both  dic¬ 
tating  and  speaking  it  with  the  utmost  fluency  and  com¬ 
mand  of  expression. 

These  acquirements  were  due,  of  course,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  an  excellent  memory,  which  again  owed,  no 
doubt,  much  of  its  power  and  aptitude  to  the  very  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  it  was  obliged  to  exert  itself.  Every 
one  of  our  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  weakened,  or  at  least  prevented  from  reaching  its 
utmost  possible  vigor  and  developement,  by  the  assistance 
it  usually  receives,  in  its  labors,  from  other  faculties.  In¬ 
dividuals,  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  hands,  have  learned 
to  write  and  paint  with  their  toes  ;  no  reason  in  the  world, 
certainly,  why  those  in  possession  of  the  fitter  and  more 
natural  instrument  should  relinquish  it  for  the  other,  but 
yet  an  evidence  of  how  much  more  some  of  our  members 
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are  capable,  and  may  be  made  by  a  certain  discipline  to 
perform,  than  we  generally  suppose.  The  German 
painter,  Rugendas,  celebrated  for  the  spirit  of  his  battle 
pieces,  was  originally  an  engraver,  but  was  obliged  to 
abandon  that  profession  in  consequence  of  a  weakness  in 
his  right  hand,  which,  however,  permitted  him  to  manage 
the  pencil,  although  not  the  burine,  and  accordingly  he 
applied  himself  to  painting.  But,  some  years  after,  his 
disease  increased  so  much,  that,  even  for  the  lighter  work 
it  had  now  to  do,  his  right  hand  became  quite  unservicea¬ 
ble  ;  and  he  would  have  been  without  a  profession,  or  any 
means  of  subsistence  at  all,  if  he  had  not  determined  to 
make  his  left  hand  supply  the  place  of  its  disabled  com¬ 
panion.  The  experiment,  after  being  persevered  in  for 
some  time,  succeeded  perfectly,  and  he  came,  at  last,  to 
use  the  one  hand,  with  more  ease  and  effect  than  he  had 
ever  done  the  other. 

Any  one  of  us,  it  is  obvious  from  this,  might  acquire 
for  himself  two  right  hands  instead  of  one,  if  he  thought 
it  worth  his  while,  and  chose  to  take  the  requisite  pains. 
And  the  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  other  organs  and  higher 
faculties.  The  peculiar  attribute  of  the  eye  is  to  distin¬ 
guish  colors  ;  there  is  none  of  its  other  functions,  which 
may  not  be  performed  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  other 
senses.  But  yet  it  does  commonly  serve  us  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  ways  ;  or  rather,  by  means  of  the  power 
it  possesses,  of  distinguishing  colors,  it  is  able  better  than 
any  of  the  other  senses,  to  do  us  certain  services,  which 
yet  they  also  might  be  made  to  perform.  However  con¬ 
venient  this  arrangement  may  be,  in  most  respects,  it  is 
not  unattended  with  disadvantages.  If  we  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  faculty  of  sight,  or  never  opened  our  eyes  except 
when  we  wanted  merely  to  distinguish  colors,  many  of 
our  other  senses  and  faculties  would  acquire  a  degree  of 
power,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  conception.  We 
derive  more  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  from  the 
eye,  than  from  all  our  other  senses  put  together  ;  for  it 
is  its  power  of  distinguishing  colors  which  we  chiefly 
make  use  of  to  measure  every  variety  of  distance,  form, 
and  motion,  which  objects  assume,  and  of  many  of  them 
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to  ascertain  even  a  multitude  of  other  qualities.  Above 
all,  it  is  by  this  simple  power  of  distinguishing  colors, 
that  we  read  books,  and  are  enabled  to  drink  our  fill, 
from  these  most  abounding  fountains  of  knowledge  and 
reflection. 

But,  even  without  the  eye,  we  should  not  be  altogether 
destitute  of  the  means  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
the  things  around  us.  We  should  only  have  to  make 
our  other  faculties  do  more  than  they  now  do.  Our  touch 
would  detect  inequalities,  in  surfaces,  that  now  feel  to  us 
perfectly  smooth ;  our  taste  and  smell  would  acquire  a 
delicacy  and  power  of  discernment,  which  would  enable 
them  to  intimate  to  us,  with  exactness,  the  presence  or 
approach  of  many  bodies  and  substances,  by  which  they 
are  now  scarcely  affected  ;  our  hearing  would  come  to 
their  aid  with  a  fineness  of  perception  and  discrimination 
that  would  tell  the  direction  and  distance  of  every  sound, 
and  measure,  with  ease,  and  instinctively,  differences  of 
tone,  which,  at  present,  only  the  closest  attention  can 
render  sensible  to  the  acutest  ear.  Undoubtedly  we 
derive  all  this  knowledge,  with  infinitely  greater  conve¬ 
nience,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  than  we  should 
do  by  this  augmentation  of  the  powers  of  our  other  senses, 
which,  if  so  invigorated,  would  probably  occasion  us  no 
little  annoyance  and  discomfort,  in  conveying  to  us  the 
information  we  sought  from  them — to  say  nothing  of  the 
extremely  inferior  degree  of  service  they  would,  after  all, 
render  us,  as  compared  with  that  which  we  receive  from 
the  eye.  But  the  consideration  of  these  sleeping  capa¬ 
bilities  which  are  in  us,  (besides  its  importance  in  a  philo¬ 
sophic  point  of  view,)  ought  not  to  be  without  its  use 
both  in  showing  us,  should  we  be  deprived  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  bodily  organs,  what  resources  we  still 
have  for  perseverance  to  avail  itself  of ;  and  perhaps,  also, 
in  exciting  us  to  bestow  a  little  more  pains  than  we  ordi¬ 
narily  do  in  what  we  may  call  the  education  of  those  of 
our  natural  powers,  which,  however  susceptible  of  being 
put  to  profitable  exercise,  we  are  apt  to  allow  to  remain 
inactive,  merely  because  we  do  not  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a  call  upon  them  for  their  services. 
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What  has  been  stated,  may  teach  us  at  least  how  much 
more  efficient  we  might  make  almost  any  one  of  our 
faculties,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  proper  discipline.  They 
are  all  invigorated  by  the  habit  of  exertion.  And  more 
especially,  may  the  memory  be  rendered,  by  judicious 
cultivation,  both  quick  and  retentive,  to  a  degree,  of 
which  its  ordinary  efficiency  seems  to  give  no  promise. 
In  blind  men,  this  faculty  is  almost  always  powerful.  Not 
having  the  same  opportunities,  which  others  enjoy,  of  fre¬ 
quent  or  long-continued  observation,  in  regard  to  things 
with  which  they  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted,  or 
of  repeated  reference  to  sources  of  information  respecting 
them,  (their  knowledge  coming  to  them  mostly  in  words, 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  which  in  general 
can  both  gather  what  it  may  desire  to  learn  more  delib¬ 
erately,  and  recur  at  any  time,  for  what  may  have  been 
forgotten,  to  some  permanent  and  ready  remembrancer,) 
they  are  obliged  to  acquire  habits  of  more  alert  and 
watchful  attention,  than  those  who  are  beset  by  so  many 
temptations  to  an  indolent  and  relaxed  use  of  their  fac¬ 
ulties,  as  well  as  to  give  many  matters  in  charge  to  their 
memory,  which  it  is  not  commonly  thought  worth  while 
to  put  it  to  the  trouble  of  treasuring  up.  Their  reward 
for  all  this,  is  an  added  vigor  of  that  mental  powrer, 
proportioned  to  the  labor  they  give  it  to  perform.  But 
any  one  of  us  might  improve  his  memory,  to  the  same 
extent,  by  a  voluntary  perseverance  in  something  like 
the  same  method  of  discipline  in  regard  to  it,  to  which  a 
blind  man  is  obliged  to  resort.  The  memory  is  not  one 
of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  yet  a  neces¬ 
sary  instrument  and  auxiliary,  both  in  the  acquisition  and 
application  of  knowledge.  The  training,  too,  it  may  be 
observed,  which  is  best  adapted  to  augment  its  strength, 
is  exactly  that,  which,  instead  of  being  hurtful  to  any  of 
our  other  faculties,  must  be  beneficial  to  them  all. 

On  being  brought  home  from  school,  young  Saunder- 
son  was  taught  arithmetic,  by  his  father,  and  soon  evinced 
as  remarkable  an  aptitude  for  this  new  study,  as  he  had 
done  for  that  of  the  ancient  languages.  A  gentleman, 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  village,  gave 
19* 
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him  his  first  lessons  in  geometry ;  and  he  received  addi¬ 
tional  instruction,  from  other  individuals,  to  whose  notice 
his  unfortunate  situation  and  rare  talents  introduced  him. 
But  he  soon  got  beyond  all  his  masters,  and  left  the 
most  learned  of  them  without  any  thing  more  to  teach 
him.  He  then  pursued  his  studies,  for  some  time,  by 
himself,  needing  no  other  assistance,  than  a  good  author, 
and  some  one  to  read  to  him.  It  was  in  this  way,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  old  Greek 
mathematicians,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus, 
which  he  had  read  to  him  in  the  original. 

But  he  was  still  without  a  profession,  or  any  apparent 
resource,  by  which  he  might  support  himself,  through 
life,  although  he  had  already  reached  his  twenty-fourth 
or  twenty-fifth  year.  His  own  wish,  was,  to  go  to  the 
university  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  father,  who  held 
a  place  in  the  excise,  did  not  enable  him  to  gratify  this 
ambition.  At  last,  however,  it  was  resolved  that  he 
should  proceed  to  Cambridge,  not  in  the  character  of  a 
student,  but  to  open  classes  for  teaching  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1707, 
he  made  his  appearance  in  that  university,  under  the 
protection  of  a  friend,  one  of  the  fellows  of  Christ’s 
College.  That  society,  with  great  liberality,  immediately 
allotted  him  a  chamber,  admitted  him  to  the  use  of  their 
library,  and  gave  him  every  other  accommodation  they 
could  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  likewise,  to  the  honor  of  the  eccentric  Whiston, 
who  then  held  the  Lucasian  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  the  university,  (a  chair  in  which  he  had  succeeded  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  having  been  appointed  at  the  express 
recommendation  of  that  great  man,)  that  on  Saunderson 
opening  classes  to  teach  the  same  branches  of  science 
upon  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  lectures, 
he  not  only  showed  no  jealousy  of  one  whom  a  less  gene¬ 
rous  mind  might  not  unnaturally  have  regarded  as  a  rival 
I  and  intruder,  but  exerted  himself,  in  every  way  in  his 
power,  to  promote  his  success. 

Saunderson  commenced  his  prelections  with  Newton’s 
Optics.  The  Newtonian  philosophy  was,  as  yet,  only 
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beginning  to  attract  attention  among  the  learned  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Whiston  himself  informs  us,  in  that  curious 
production  called  his  Memoirs,  that  his  own  attention  had 
been  first  strongly  excited  to  the  Principia  by  a  paper 
written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  (nephew  of  the  celebrated 
James  Gregory,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,) 
when  professor  at  Edinburgh,  “wherein,”  says  he,  “he 
had  given  the  most  prodigious  commendations  to  that 
work,  as  not  only  right  in  all  things,  but  in  a  manner  the 
effect  of  a  plainly  divine  genius  ;  and  had  already  caused 
several  of  his  scholars  to  keep  Acts,  as  we  call  them, 
upon  several  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  ; 
while  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches  !  were  ignomini- 
ously  studying  the  fictitious  hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian, 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  also  himself  done  formerly, 
as  I  have  heard  him  say.” 

The  subject,  itself,  which  Saunderson  chose,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  was  well 
calculated  to  attract  notice ;  few  things  seeming  at  first 
view  more  extraordinary,  than  that  a  man,  who  had  been 
blind  almost  from  his  birth,  should  be  able  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  and  expound  the  doctrines,  of  light.  The 
disadvantage  under  which  Saunderson  labored  here,  how¬ 
ever,  was  merely  that  he  did  not  know,  experimentally, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sensations  communicated  by 
the  organ  of  vision.  There  was  nothing  in  this  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  apprehending  perfectly  the  laws  of  light 
— that  it  moves  in  straight  lines — that  it  falls  upon  sur¬ 
faces,  and  is  reflected  from  them,  at  equal  angles — that 
it  is  refracted,  or  has  its  course  changed,  on  passing  from 
one  medium  into  another  of  different  density — that  rays 
of  different  colors  are  so  refracted  in  different  degrees  ; 
and  the  consequences  to  which  these  primary  laws  ne¬ 
cessarily  lead.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  able  to  see  the 
rays,  or,, rather,  to  experience  the  sensation  which  they 
produce  by  falling  upon  the  eye ;  but,  knowing  their 
direction,  he  could  conceive  them,  or  represent  them, 
by  other  lines,  palpable  to  the  sense  of  touch,  which  he 
did  possess.  This  latter  was  the  way  he  generally  took, 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  any  geometrical  figure. 
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He  had  a  board,  with  a  great  number  of  holes  in  it,  at 
small  and  regular  distances  from  each  other  ;  and  on  this 
he  easily  formed  any  diagram  he  wished  to  have  before 
him,  by  merely  fixing  a  few  pins,  in  the  proper  places, 
and  extending  a  piece  of  twine  over  them  to  represent  the 
lines.  In  this  manner,  we  are  told,  he  formed  his  figures, 
more  readily  than  another  could  with  a  pen  and  ink.  On 
the  same  board,  he  performed  his  calculations,  by  means 
of  a  very  ingenious  method  of  notation  which  he  had 
contrived.  The  holes  were  separated  into  sets  of  nine, 
each  set  forming  a  square,  having  a  hole  at  each  corner, 
another  at  the  middle  point  of  each  side,  and  one  in  the 
centre.  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  such  a  figure,  one  pin, 
placed  at  the  centre,  might  be  made  to  stand  in  any  one 
of  eight  different  positions,  with  reference  to  another 
pin  placed  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  square  ;  and  each 
of  these  positions  might  represent,  either  to  the  eye  or 
the  touch,  a  particular  number,  thus  affording  signs  for 
eight  of  the  digits.  Saunderson  used  to  employ  a  pin 
with  a  larger  head  for  the  central  hole  ;  so  that  even  when 
it  stood  alone,  it  formed  a  symbol  easily  distinguishable 
from  any  other.  Lastly,  by  using  two  large-headed  pins 
in  one  of  the  positions,  instead  of  one  with  a  large  and 
another  with  a  small  head  as  usual,  he  formed  a  tenth 
mark,  and  so  obtained  representatives  for  the  nine  digits 
and  the  cipher — all  the  elementary  characters  required, 
as  every  one  knows,  in  the  common  system  of  notation. 
Here,  then,  were  evidently  the  means  of  performing  any 
operation  in  arithmetic. 

In  a  description  of  this  contrivance,  which  we  have 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Colson,  Saunderson’s  successor  at 
Cambridge,  we  are  assured,  that  its  inventor,  in  making 
use  of  it,  “  could  place  and  displace  his  pins  with  incredi¬ 
ble  nimbleness  and  facility,  much  to  the  pleasure  and 
surprise  of  all  the  beholders.  He  could  even  break  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  calculation,  and  resume  it  when  he 
pleased,  and  could  presently  know  the  condition  of  it,  by 
only  drawing  his  fingers  gently  over  the  table.”  But 
Saunderson  was  also  wont  to  perform  many  long  opera¬ 
tions,  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  solely  by  his  pow- 
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erful  and  admirably  disciplined  memory.  And  his  mind, 
after  having  once  got  possession  of  even  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  geometrical  figure,  would,  without  the  aid  of  any 
palpable  symbols,  easily  retain  a  perfect  conception  of 
all  its  parts,  and  reason  upon  it,  or  follow  any  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  which  it  might  be  the  subject,  as  accurately,  as 
if  he  had  it  all  the  while  under  his  eye.  It  occasionally 
cost  him  some  effort,  it  was  remarked,  to  imprint  upon 
his  mind,  in  the  first  instance,  a  figure  unusually  intricate  ; 
but,  when  this  was  once  done,  all  his  difficulties  were 
over.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  made  use  of  sensible 
representations,  chiefly  in  explaining  the  theorems  of 
science  to  his  pupils.  In  the  print  prefixed  to  his  Alge¬ 
bra,  he  is  represented,  discoursing  upon  the  geographical 
and  astronomical  circles  of  the  globe,  by  the  assistance 
of  an  armillary  sphere,  constructed  of  wood.  His  ex¬ 
planations  were  always  remarkable  for  their  simplicity 
and  clearness,  qualities  which  they  derived,  however, 
not  from  any  tedious  or  unnecessary  minuteness  by  which 
they  were  characterized,  but  from  the  skill  and  judgement, 
with  which  he  gave  prominence  to  the  really  important 
points  of  his  subject,  and  directed  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  the  particulars  most  concerned  in  its  elucida¬ 
tion. 

His  ability  and  success  as  a  teacher,  continued  and 
augmented  that  crowded  attendance  of  pupils,  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  had  owed,  perhaps,  principally  to 
the  mere  curiosity  of  the  public.  Every  succeeding 
university  examination,  afforded  additional  evidence  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  his  prelections.  His  merits, 
consequently,  were  not  long  in  being  appreciated,  both 
at  Cambridge  and  among  scientific  men  in  general.  He 
obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  his  ven¬ 
eration  for  whom,  was  repaid,  by  that  illustrious  philoso¬ 
pher,  with  so  much  regard,  that,  when  Whiston  was 
expelled  from  his  chair,  in  1711,  Sir  Isaac  exerted  him¬ 
self,  with  all  his  influence,  to  obtain  the  vacant  situation 
for  Saunderson.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  heads  of 
colleges  applied  to  the  Crown,  in  his  behalf,  to  issue  a 
mandate  for  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master 
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of  Arts,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  election  ;  and 
their  request  being  complied  with,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship.  From  this  time,  Saunderson  gave 
himself  up,  almost  entirely,  to  his  pupils.  Of  his  future 
history,  we  need  only  relate,  that  he  married  in  1723, 
and  was  created  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  1728,  on  a  visit  of 
George  II.  to  the  university,  on  which  occasion,  he  de¬ 
livered  a  Latin  oration,  of  distinguished  eloquence.  He 
died  in  1739,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  son 
and  daughter. 

His  constant  labors  as  a  teacher  had  left  him  but  little 
time  to  prepare  any  thing  for  the  press.  But  an  able  and 
wellknown  treatise  on  Algebra,  which  he  had  employed 
his  latter  years  in  compiling,  appeared  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  the  year  after  his  death.  With  the  exception 
of  a  work  on  Fluxions,  and  a  Latin  commentary  on  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s  ‘  Principia,’  which  were  printed  together 
several  years  afterwards,  none  of  the  other  papers,  left 
by  this  eminent  mathematician,  have  yet  been  given  to 
the  world. 

Saunderson’s  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  was  principally  obtained  by  his 
sense  of  touch,  which  he  possessed,  in  exquisite  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  could  not,  however,  by  this  means  distinguish 
colors,  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  blind  men  have  some¬ 
times  done  ;  and,  after  many  efforts,  he  became  convinced 
that  the  attempt  was  quite  impossible.  But  he  would 
detect  counterfeit  from  genuine  medals,  with  great  exact¬ 
ness,  even  in  cases  in  which  able  connoisseurs  were 
deceived.  He  always  felt  a  roughness  on  the  new-cast 
coin,  although  imperceptible  either  to  the  touch  or  the 
eye  of  others.  His  feeling  of  the  changes  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was,  in  like  manner,  as  might  be  supposed,  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate.  “  I  have  been  present  with  him  in  a 
garden,  making  observations  on  the  sun,”  says  the  writer 
of  the  account  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his  Algebra,  who 
had  been  one  of  bis  intimate  friends,  “when  he  has  taken 
notice  of  every  cloud  that  disturbed  our  observation, 
almost  as  justly  as  we  could.  He  could  tell  when  any 
thing  was  held  near  his  face,  or  when  he  passed  by  a  tree 
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at  no  great  distance,  provided  the  air  was  calm,  and  little 
or  no  wind  ;  these  he  did  by  the  different  pulse  of  the 
air  upon  his  face.”  His  sense  of  hearing,  too,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  refined  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  he  might  have 
risen  to  great  eminence  as  a  musician,  if  his  geometrical 
talents  had  not  withdrawn  him  to  other  pursuits.  He 
played,  with  great  skill,  on  the  flute  ;  but  the  principal 
advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  accuracy  of  his  ear, 
was,  the  means  it  afforded  him,  in  the  absence  of  a  higher 
sense,  of  distinguishing  not  only  persons,  by  the  sound 
of  their  voices,  but  places,  distances,  and  the  different 
sizes  of  rooms,  by  the  echo  which  they  returned  of  his 
own  voice  or  his  tread.  To  such  perfection,  had  he 
carried  the  art  of  interpreting  these  signs,  which  are  so 
vague  to  ordinary  observers,  because  so  little  noticed  by 
them,  that  we  are  told  he  scarcely  ever  was  carried,  a 
second  time,  to  any  place  in  which  he  had  once  been, 
without  recognising  it. 

Saunderson  is  not  the  only  blind  mathematician  on 
record.  The  writer  of  his  life,  wThom  we  have  already 
quoted,  mentions  Diodotus,  the  Stoic,  Didymus,  of 
Alexandria,  Eusebius,  and  Nicasius  de  Yoerda. 
Diodotus  was  the  preceptor  of  Cicero,  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  and  geometry,  and,  as  that  great  philosopher  himself 
informs  us,  lived  many  years  in  his  house,  after  becom¬ 
ing  blind,  giving  himself  to  philosophy,  more  assiduously 
than  ever,  and  even  continuing  to  teach  geometry  ;  a 
thing,  says  Cicero,  which  one  would  think  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible,  for  a  blind  man  to  do,  yet  would  he  direct  his 
pupils  where  every  line  was  to  be  drawn,  just  as  exactly 
as  if  he  had  had  the  use  of  his  eyes.  This  was  nothing, 
however,  to  what  Saunderson  did,  who  directed  his  pu¬ 
pils  how  to  draw  figures  not  only  which  he  did  not  see, 
but  wrhich  he  had  never  seen. 

Didymus,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  is 
known  only  as  a  theological  writer  ;  but  we  are  informed, 
by  St.  Jerome,  who  was  his  pupil,  that,  although  lie  lost 
his  sight  at  five  years  of  age,  he  distinguished  himself,  at 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  by  his  proficiency  not  merely  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  music,  and  arithmetic,  but  in  the 
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remaining  two  of  the  seven  departments  then  conceived 
to  constitute  the  whole  field  of  human  learning,  geometry 
and  astronomy,  sciences  of  which,  remarks  the  narrator, 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable,  how  any  knowledge  should  be 
obtained,  without  the  assistance  of  the  eye.  Didymus, 
like  Saunderson,  pursued  his  studies,  by  employing  per¬ 
sons  to  read  for  him.  One  of  his  disciples,  Palladius, 
remarks,  that  blindness,  which  is,  to  others,  so  terrible 
a  misfortune,  was  the  greatest  of  blessings  to  Didymus, 
inasmuch,  as,  by  removing  from  him  all  objects  that 
would  have  distracted  his  attention,  it  left  his  faculties  at 
much  greater  liberty,  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  for  the  study  of  the  sciences.  Didymus,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  himself  altogether  of  this 
opinion,  since  we  find  it  recorded,  that,  wdien  St.  An¬ 
thony,  (who,  attracted  by  the  report  of  his  wonderful 
learning  and  sanctity,  had  come  from  the  desert  to  pay 
him  a  visit,)  put  to  him  the  question,  “are  you  grieved 
that  you  are  blind  ?”  although  it  was  repeated  several 
times,  Didymus  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  any 
other  answer  than  that  he  “certainly  was,” — greatly  to 
the  mortification  of  the  saint,  who  was  astonished  that  a 
wise  man  should  lament  the  loss  of  a  faculty,  which  we 
only  possess,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  in  common  with 
the  gnats  and  ants.  The  old  Greek  philosopher,  Demo¬ 
critus,  who  is  said,  by  some  authors,  to  have  actully  put 
out  his  eyes  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  fit  himself 
for  the  study  of  philosophy,  would  have  presented  a 
spectacle  more  to  the  taste  of  Anthony. 

The  Eusebius,  mentioned  above,  is  not  the  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  historian,  but  a  person  of  the  same  name, 
described  by  Cassiodorus  as  an  Asiatic,  and  eminent  for 
his  learning,  and  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  although  he  had 
lost  his  sight  at  five  years  of  age,  his  right  eye  having 
become  opaque,  and  his  left  being  altogether  destroyed. 
Nicasius  de  Yoerda,  or  Nicaise  of  Vourde,  taught  the 
canon  and  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Cologne,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  extraor¬ 
dinary  erudition,  both  in  literature  and  science,  although 
he  had  been  blind  from  his  third  year.  He  was  wont  to 
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quote,  with  great  readiness,  the  hooks,  of  which  he  had 
acquired  a  know  ledge  only  from  having  heard  them  read 
by  others.* 

To  these  instances,  we  may  add  that  of  the  Count 
de  Pagan,  who  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  has  been  accounted  the  father  of  the 
modern  science  of  fortification.  Having  entered  the 
army,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  lost  his  left  eye, 
before  he  was  seventeen,  at  the  siege  of  Montauban.  He 
still,  however,  pursued  his  profession,  with  unabated 
ardor,  and  distinguished  himself,  by  many  acts  of  bril¬ 
liant  courage.  At  last,  when  about  to  be  sent  into 
Portugal  with  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  which  deprived  him  of  his  remaining  eye. 
He  was  yet  only  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  misfortunes,  lie  had  already  sustained,  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  should  not  prevent  him  from 
recommencing  his  public  career,  in  a  new  character.  He 
had  always  been  attached  to  mathematics,  and  he  now 
devoted  himself,  assiduously,  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
favorite  study,  with  a  view,  principally,  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  fortification,  for  which  his  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field,  particularly  fitted  him.  During  the 
twenty  years  after  this,  which  he  passed  in  a  state  of 
total  blindness,  he  gave  a  variety  of  publications  to  the 
world  ;  among  which,  may  be  mentioned,  besides  his 
wellknown  and  largest  work,  on  Fortification,  his  ‘Ge¬ 
ometrical  Theorems,’  and  his  ‘  Astronomical  Tables.’ 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  rare  book  called  ‘  An  Histo- 

*  It  was  the  example  of  Nicaise  de  Vourde,  which  excited  another 
blind  individual,  Dr.  Nicholas  Bacon,  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law. 
Dr.  Blacklock,  in  the  article  on  the  Blind,  which  he  wrote  for  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,  informs  us,  that  he  had  corresponded  by  letter 
with  this  gentleman,  who  resided  in  the  Netherlands,  but  was,  he  says, 
of  the  same  family  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon.  He  lost  his  sight, 
when  only  nine  years  old,  by  a  wound  from  an  arrow  ;  but,  having  re¬ 
covered  his  health,  he  determined  to  continue  his  studies  as  before,  un¬ 
til,  as  well  as  Nicaise,  he  should  obtain  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Accordingly,  having  finished  his  education  at  school,  he  proceeded  to 
college,  where,  having  greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  in  due  time  at¬ 
tained  the  title  of  which  ha  was  so  ambitious,  and  became,  eventually, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  in  the  council  of  Brabant. 

i.  20  p.  k. 
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rical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  River  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,’  which  is  remarkable,  as  containing  a  chart,  asserted 
to  have  been  made  by  himself,  after  he  was  blind.  It  is 
said  not  to  be  very  correct,  although  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
duction  for  such  an  artist. 

The  distinguished  mathematician,  Euler,  was  struck 
with  blindness,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  his  sight  having 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  indefatigable  application.  He  had 
literally  written  and  calculated  himself  blind.  Yet,  after 
this  misfortune,  he  continued  to  calculate,  and  to  dictate 
books,  at  least,  if  not  to  write  them,  as  actively  as  ever. 
His  ‘  Elements  of  Algebra,’  a  work  that  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  every  language  of  Europe,  was  dictated  by 
him,  when  blind,  to  an  amanuensis,  who  was  only  a  tai¬ 
lor’s  apprentice;  but  who,  though  altogether  unacquainted 
with  algebra,  when  he  began  his  task,  is  said  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  complete  knowledge  of  that  science,  in  the  course 
of  merely  taking  down  what  Euler  spoke  ;  with  such  ad¬ 
mirable  clearness  and  simplicity  is  the  work  composed. 
His  Algebra  was  followed  by  several  other  most  ingenious 
and  elaborate  works,  among  which,  particularly  deserve 
to  be  mentioned,  his  ‘New  Theory  of  the  Moon’s  Mo¬ 
tions,’  and  the  Tables  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  the 
computation  of  which,  by  a  person  in  Euler’s  situation, 
not  only  deprived  of  sight,  but  harassed  by  other  mis¬ 
fortunes,  (for  while  he  was  engaged  on  this  work,  his 
house  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  a  fire,  from  which  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,)  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  triumphs  ever  achieved 
by  the  energy  of  mind  over  the  opposition  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

But  Euler  affords  us,  in  every  way,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  example,  on  record,  of  activity  in  scientific  labors. 
The  mere  catalogue,  which  has  been  published,  of  his 
works,  extends  to  fifty  printed  pages.  “  It  may  be  as¬ 
serted,  without  exaggeration,”  says  Lacroix,*  “  that  he 
composed  more  than  one  halt  of  the  mathematical  me¬ 
moirs,  contained  in  the  forty-six  quarto  volumes,  which 
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the  Academy  of  Petersburgh  published,  from  1727  to 
1733  ;  and  he  left,  at  his  death,  about  a  hundred  memoirs, 
ready  for  the  press,  which  the  same  Academy  inserts, 
successively,  in  the  volumes  it  still  continues  to  give  to 
the  world.  In  addition  to  this  immense  mass  of  produc¬ 
tions,  he  composed  various  separate  works,  extremely 
important  in  respect  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
and  many  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude.  He  like¬ 
wise  greatly  enriched  the  collections  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  during  the  twenty-five  years  which  he  passed  in 
that  city.  He  presented  several  memoirs  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  the  Prizes  offered  by  which,  he 
ten  times  succeeded  in  carrying  or  dividing  ;  nor  did  he 
disdain  to  contribute  to  the  transactions  of  less  illustrious 
associations  of  the  learned.  In  fine,  it  requires  the  incon¬ 
trovertible  evidence  of  facts,  to  convince  us  that  so  many 
labors  can  all  have  been  performed  by  one  man,  who 
passed  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  a  state  of 
blindness.”  As  a  proof,  that  even  this  statement  rather 
underrates,  than  exaggerates,  the  amazing  industry  and 
fertility  of  Euler,  we  may  just  add,  that,  in  the  list  of  his 
works  already  referred  to,  there  are  enumerated,  of  separ¬ 
ate  publications,  alone,  twenty-nine  volumes,  quarto,  and 
two,  octavo,  in  Latin  ;  one  volume,  quarto,  and  six,  oc¬ 
tavo,  in  German  ;  and  five  volumes,  octavo,  in  French. 

We  may  mention  still  another,  though  certainly  a  very 
inferior  name,  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Moyes. 
Moyes  was  born  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  and  lost  his 
sight,  by  smallpox,  before  he  was  three  years  old,  so 
that  he  scarcely  retained,  in  afterlife,  any  recollection 
of  having  ever  seen.  Yet  he  used  to  say,  that  he  remem¬ 
bered  having  once  observed  a  watermill  in  motion  ;  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  tendencies  of  his  mind,  that, 
even  at  that  early  age,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  water  flowing  in  one  direction,  while 
the  wheel  (having  been  what  is  called  an  undershot  wheel) 
turned  round  in  the  opposite,  a  mystery,  on  which  he 
reflected  for  some  time,  before  he  could  comprehend  it. 
Blind  as  he  was,  he  distinguished  himself,  when  a  boy, 
by  his  proficiency  in  all  the  usual  branches  of  a  literary 
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education.  But  “  mechanical  exercises,”  says  Mr.  Bew, 
who  lias  given  a  short  account  of  him  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester,’  “  were  the  favorite  employments  of  his 
infant  years.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  edged  tools,  so  perfectly,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  entire  blindness,  he  was  able  to  make 
little  windmills  ;  and  he  even  constructed  a  loom,  with 
his  own  hands,  which  still  show  the  cicatrices  of  wounds 
he  received  in  the  execution  of  these  juvenile  exploits.” 
Besides  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  of 
music,  he  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bew,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  about  the  year  17S2,  to  have  made  himself 
extensively  conversant  with  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
with  chemistry,  mechanics,  optics,  astronomy,  and  the 
other  departments  of  natural  science.  At  this  time,  he 
was  engaged  in  delivering  lectures  on  chemistry  and  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy  in  the  different  large  towns  throughout 
the  country.  He  used  to  perform  all  his  experiments, 
we  are  told,  with  his  own  hands,  and  with  extraordinary 
neatness. 

Moyes  possessed  all  that  extreme  delicacy,  in  the 
senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  for  which  the  blind  have 
usually  been  remarkable.  We  have  been  told,  that 
having  been  one  day  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  young 
friend,  whom  he  had  not  met  with  for  a  good  many  years, 
his  instant  remark,  on  hearing  his  voice,  was,  how  much 
taller  you  have  grown  since  we  last  met  !  When  first 
brought  into  a  company,  his  custom  was  to  remain  silent, 
for  a  short  time,  until,  by  the  sound  of  the  different 
voices,  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  size  of 
the  room  and  the  number  of  persons  in  it.  He  was  then 
quite  at  his  ease,  readily  distinguished  one  speaker  from 
another,  and  shone  greatly  himself  by  his  powers  of 
conversation.  Although,  at  that  time,  not  in  affluent 
circumstances,  and  having,  indeed,  nothing  to  depend 
upon,  except  the  very  precarious  occupation  to  which 
he  had  betaken  bimself,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  buoyant  spirits.  He  contrived,  for  himself, 
a  system  of  palpable  arithmetic,  on  a  different  principle 
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from  that  of  Saunderson,  and  possessing  the  advantage, 
in  point  of  neatness  and  simplicity.  An  explanation  of 
it  may  be  found  in  a  letter  from  himself,  inserted  in  the 
‘  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,’  under  the  article  Blind. 

Dr.  Moyes,  who  must  have  been  a  person  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  mental  endowments,  and  who  affords  us,  certainly, 
next  to  Saunderson,  the  most  striking  example,  on  record, 
of  attainments  in  the  mathematics,  made  without  any 
assistance  from  the  eye,  received  his  degree  from  a 
college  in  America,  in  which  country  he  lectured  for 
some  years.  He  eventually  made,  in  this  way,  a  good 
deal  of  money  ;  and,  some  time  before  his  death,  had 
retired  to  the  town  of  Pittenweem,  not  far  from  his 
native  place,  where  his  society  was  much  courted.  His 
lectures  are  said  to  have  been  well  delivered,  and  his 
explanations  were  eminently  perspicuous.  It  has  been 
reported,  that  he  could  distinguish  colors  by  the  touch  ; 
but,  as  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  his  friend 
Dr.  Blacklock’s  article,  just  referred  to,  we  may  fairly  as¬ 
sume  that  he  did  not  himself  pretend  to  the  possession  of 
any  such  power. 


CHAPTER  XV . 

Difficulties  occasioned  by  Blindness ,  conquered: — Homer; 

Milton;  Salinas;  Stanley;  Metcalf;  Henry  the 

Minstrel;  Scapinelli ;  Blacklock ;  Anna  Williams; 

Huber,  note. 

Mathematical  investigation  is,  strictly  speaking, 
merely  a  mental  exercise,  and  it  is  certainly  conceivable, 
that  every  theorem,  man  has  yet  demonstrated,  in  abstract 
science ,  might  have  been  discovered  by  him,  without  the 
aid  of  his  external  senses.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  operation  of  mind  is  so  greatly  facilitated,  by  the 
employment  of  sensible  symbols,  and,  especially,  the 
20* 
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processes  of  acquiring,  apprehending,  and  recollecting, 
knowledge,  as  well  as  of  pursuing  long  and  intricate 
calculations  or  deductions,  receive  such  important  assist¬ 
ance  from  those  lines,  figures,  letters,  and  other  marks, 
which  may  be  made  to  present  the  record  of  every 
thought  faithfully  to  the  eye,  that  we  are  justified  in 
quoting  any  remarkable  case  of  progress,  even  in  abstract 
science,  attained  without  the  aid  of  this  invaluable  organ, 
as  a  noble  example  of  what  perseverance  may  accom¬ 
plish,  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties. 
It  is  much,  even,  for  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  so 
crushing  a  calamity  as  the  loss  of  sight,  and  to  maintain, 
or  recover,  its  spirit  of  exertion,  under  a  deprivation, 
which  may  be  said  to  take  from  it,  for  ever,  that  which 
nature  has  appointed  to  be  at  once  the  chief  helpmate 
and  best  sweetener  of  its  labors.  It  would  seem,  almost, 
as  if  life  could  scarcely  continue  desirable,  to  him  whose 
hourly  thought  may  be  expressed,  in  the  language,  familiar 
to  all,  of  Milton’s  beautiful  and  pathetic  lamentation : — 

“ - -with  the  year 

Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose, 

Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  .Nature’s  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased.” 

What  an  attestation  to  the  medicinal  value  of  intellectual 
labor,  that  it  has  so  often  cheered  even  such  desolation  as 
this  !  and  how  strong  must  be  the  natural  love  of  know¬ 
ledge,  in  the  human  mind,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  such 
impediments  to  its  gratification,  it  has,  in  so  many  in¬ 
stances,  so  eagerly  sought,  and  so  largely  attained,  its  end! 
After  the  examples  we  have  mentioned,  of  individuals, 
who,  in  this  state  of  blindness,  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  by  their  eminence  in  the  severest  exercises  of  the 
mind,  it  may  be  thought  less  surprising  that  others  should, 
in  the  same  condition,  have  devoted  themselves,  with 
success,  to  pursuits  of  a  less  laborious  character,  and  not 
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so  rigorously  taxing  the  attention  and  the  memory.  Poe¬ 
try  and  music,  for  example,  may  be  deemed  the  espe¬ 
cially-appointed  occupations  of  the  blind,  as  having  their 
subject  and  their  materials  chiefly  in  the  imagination  and 
the  affections,  and  being,  apparently,  better  fitted  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  aid  of  visible  symbols,  than  the  intricate 
reasonings  and  calculations  of  science.  Yet  even  poetry 
owes  much  of  its  inspiration  to  the  eye  wandering  in  free¬ 
dom  over  Nature  ;  and  more  to  that  serenity  and  gladness 
of  the  soul,  which  so  heavy  an  affliction,  as  the  loss  of 
sight,  is  apt  to  destroy  or  impair.  Whosoever,  there¬ 
fore,  suffering  under  this  doom,  shall  not 

“ - bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  aud  steer 

Right  onward,” 

be  the  healing  and  strengthening  toils,  in  which  he  exer¬ 
cises  his  spirit,  those  of  science  or  of  song,  still  presents 
us  with  an  example  of  heroic  wisdom,  well  worthy  of  our 
admiration. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  tradition  of  Greece  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  both  composed  by  Homer  after 
he  was  blind,  although,  of  course,  from  materials  which 
he  had  collected  before  that  misfortune  befel  him  ;  for  it 
is  very  evident,  that  the  author  of  these  poems  must,  at 
one  time  of  his  life,  have  surveyed  whatever  was  most 
interesting  that  the  world  had  at  that  early  age  to  show, 
with  no  dim  or  unobservant  eye.  But  of  Homer,  in 
truth,  we  know  nothing.  The  origin  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  is  the  most  perplexing  problem  in  literature  ;  and 
Homer  must,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  to  us  a  mere 
name.  The  poems,  themselves,  are  Homer,  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  another.  But  if 

“  Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mmonides, 

Aud  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old,” 

instead  of  being  fablers  themselves,  were  merely  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  other  fablers,  the  Poet  of  Paradise,  at  least, 
uttered  his  harmonious  numbers  in  darkness, — as  he  him¬ 
self  expresses  it, 

“  In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round.” 
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Milton  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  when  he  commenced  the  composition  of  his 
immortal  epic,  although  the  high  theme  had  doubtless  for 
some  time  before  occupied  his  thoughts.  At  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  was  quite  blind,  having  lost  his  sight,  which 
had  early  begun  to  decay,  during  the  composition  of  his 
famous  ‘Defence  of  the  People  of  England,’  in  answer 
to  Salmasius.  He  felt  the  calamity  that  was  coming  upon 
him,  while  occupied  with  this  work,  but  the  apprehension 
did  not  induce  him  even  to  relax  his  labors  ;  and,  after  the 
foreseen  event  had  occurred,  we  find  him,  in  one  of  his 
majestic  strains,  consoling  himself,  under  the  extinction 
of  his  sight,  by  the  thought  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
sacrificed  it  : — 

“  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ; 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  liberty’s  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Whereof  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side.” 

Paradise  Lost  was  probably  only  the  work  of  three  or 
four  years,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
completed  in  1665,  although  not  published  till  1667. 
But  this  poem,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  the  only  fruit 
of  the  noble  intellect  of  Milton,  while  bearing  up  against 
the  accumulated  pressure  of  disease,  old  age,  and  the 
“evil  days”  on  which  he  had  fallen.  Besides  a  mass  of 
philological  labors,  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  seve¬ 
ral  political  tracts,  which  in  eloquence  and  power  are 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  thing  he  Lad  written  in  the  vigor 
of  life  and  health,  we  owe  to  the  blind  old  man  the  Para¬ 
dise  Regained,  and  the  Samson  Agonistes,  the  not  un¬ 
worthy  companions  of  his  grander  song.  We  cannot 
mourn  over  the  sightless  orbs  of  Milton  ;  he  could  not 
have  done  greater  things,  than  he  did  in  his  blindness  : — 

“ - Samson  hath  quit  himself 

Like  Samson,  and  heroically  hath  finished 
A  life  heroic. - - 

Nothing  is  hare  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail. 

Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

Dispraise  or  blame  ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair.” 

The  Spanish  musician,  Francis  Salinas,  who  flour- 
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ished  in  tli3  sixteenth  century,  was  born  blind.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency, 
not  only  in  music,  but  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  in 
science.  This  blind  man  eventually  became  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Salamanca;  and  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  able  work  in  Latin  on  the  theory  of  his  favorite 
science.  There  has  been,  in  later  times,  in  England,  an 
eminent  example  of  musical  attainments,  made  in  similar 
circumstances  to  those  of  Salinas.  John  Stanley, 
was  born  in  London,  in  1713,  and  lost  his  eye-sight, 
when  only  two  years  old,  by  a  fall.  In  this  condition,  he 
applied  himself,  with  such  extraordinary  success,  to  the 
study  of  music,  that,  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  was  chosen 
organist  to  the  church  of  Allhallows,  in  Bread  street,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  obtained  the  same  situation  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  although  opposed  by 
many  other  candidates.  From  this,  he  went,  in  1734,  to 
the  Temple  Church,  having  already,  when  only  sixteen, 
taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  at  Oxford.  Mr. 
Stanley  died  in  178G,  after  having,  for  many  years,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  practitioners  of  sacred  music,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  names  of  other  distinguished  musical  com¬ 
posers,  who  were  either  born  blind,  or  became  so  in  early 
infancy,  might  be  added  to  these. 

Nor  is  music  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  the 
blind  have  excelled.  We  read  of  a  sculptor,  who  became 
blind  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet,  ten  years  afterwards, 
made  a  statue  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  clay,  and  anoth¬ 
er  of  Cosmo  II.,  of  Florence,  of  marble.  Another  blind 
sculptor  is  mentioned,  by  Roger  de  Piles,  in  one  of  his 
works  on  painting ;  he  executed  a  marble  statue  of 
Charles  I.,  with  great  taste  and  accuracy.  Nor  ought 
we  to  be  surprised  at  this  dexterity,  if  we  may  believe 
what  is  told  us  of  a  young  French  lady,  who  lost  her 
sight,  in  her  second  year,  and  of  whose  marvellous  ac¬ 
complishments  we  have  an  account,  in  the  Annual  Regis¬ 
ter,  for  1762.  This  lady  is  said,  notwithstanding  her 
blindness,  to  have  been  an  excellent  player  at  cards,  a 
ready  and  elegant  writer,  and  even  to  have  been  able  to 
read  written  characters.  On  sitting  down  to  play  at 
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cards,  she  first  went  over  the  pack,  marking  every  one 
of  the  fifty-two  cards  by  so  slight  an  indentation,  as  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  perceptible,  to  any  one  else,  on  the  closest  in¬ 
spection,  but  which,  nevertheless,  she  herself,  by  the 
delicacy  of  her  touch,  instantly  recognised.  She  then 
proceeded,  without  difficulty,  only  requiring,  of  course, 
that  every  card  should  be  named,  as  it  was  played.  In 
writing,  she  used  a  sharp  and  hard-pointed  pencil,  which 
marked  the  paper  so  as  to  enable  her  to  read  what  she 
had  written  with  her  finger-ends. 

All  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  very  like  a  fic¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  wonderful  as  what 
is  told  of  an  English  lady,  who  was  examined  by  several 
eminent  physicians,  and,  among  others,  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.  She  had  been  deprived,  by  disease,  not  only 
of  her  sight,  but  of  her  powers  of  speech  and  hearing,  so 
that  there  remained  only  the  organs  of  touch,  taste,  and 
smell,  by  which  she  could  hold  communication  with 
others.  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  as  she  was,  however, 
she  yet,  in  course  of  time,  learned  to  converse  with  her 
friends,  by  means  of  an  alphabet,  made  by  their  hands  or 
fingers  pressed  in  different  ways  upon  hers.  She  very 
soon  also  acquired  the  power  of  writing  with  great  neatness 
and  exactness,  and  used  to  sit  up  in  bed,  we  are  told,  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  either  to  write  or  to  work,  when 
she  felt  herself  indisposed  to  sleep.  We  shall  feel  what 
an  invaluable  possession  the  knowledge  of  writing  must 
have  been  to  this  individual,  when  we  reflect,  that  on 
first  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  deplorable  helplessness 
which  she  afterwards  found  admitted  of  so  many  allevia¬ 
tions,  nothing  but  the  power  she  still  retained  of  scrawling 
a  few  words,  which  yet  she  could  not  discern,  could 
have  enabled  her  at  all  to  communicate  her  wishes  or 
feelings  to  those  around  her.  But  for  this  power,  it 
would  seem,  that  she  must  have  been  for  ever  shut  out 
from  even  the  most  imperfect  intercourse  with  her 
species  ;  for  it  was  through  it,  alone,  that  she  could  in¬ 
timate  to  them  the  meaning  she  wished  to  be  assigned  to 
each  of  the  different  palpable  signs  which  constituted 
her  alphabet.  With  this  instrument  of  communication, 
the  arrangement  would  be  easily  effected  ;  it  would  other- 
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wise  have  been  impracticable.  We  have  abundant  reason 
to  set  a  high  value  on  the  art  of  writing,  but  to  this  per¬ 
son  it  was  invaluable.  To  us  it  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
arts  ;  to  her  it  was  the  means  of  restoration  to  life,  from  a 
state  of  exclusion,  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  grave.* 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  instance,  on  record,  of 
a  blind  person  triumphing  over  those  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  which  are  apparently  most  insuperable,  is  afford¬ 
ed  in  John  Metcalf,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
Blind  Jack,  a  wellknown  character,  who  died  only  a 
few  years  ago.  This  person,  was  a  native  of  Manchester 
or  the  neighborhood,  and  Mr.  Bew  has  given  an  account 
of  him  in  the  paper  we  have  already  quoted.  After  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  he  became  blind  at  a  very  early  age,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  light  and  its  various  effects,  the 
narrative  proceeds  as  follows  : — “  This  man  passed  the 
younger  part  of  his  life  as  a  wagoner,  and  occasionally  as 
a  guide  in  intricate  roads  during  the  night,  or  when  the 
tracks  were  covered  with  snow.  Strange  as  this  may 
appear,  to  those  who  can  see,  the  employment  he  has 
since  undertaken,  is  still  more  extraordinary.;  it  is  one 
of  the  last,  to  which  we  could  suppose  a  blind  man  would 
ever  turn  his  attention.  His  present  occupation  is  that 
of  projector  and  surveyor  of  highways  in  difficult  and 
mountainous  parts.  With  the  assistance  only  of  a  long 
staff,  I  have  several  times  met  this  man  traversing  the 
roads,  ascending  precipices,  exploring  valleys,  and  in¬ 
vestigating  their  several  extents,  forms,  and  situations, 
so  as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  best  manner.  The 
plans  which  he  designs,  and  the  estimates  he  makes,  are 
done  in  a  method  peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  which  he 
cannot  well  convey  the  meaning  to  others.  His  abilities, 
in  this  respect,  are,  nevertheless,  so  great,  that  he  finds 
constant  employment.  Most  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak 
in  Derbyshire  have  been  altered  by  his  directions,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton  ;  and  he  is,  at 
this  time,  constructing  a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmslow  and 
Congleton,  with  a  view  to  open  a  communication  to  the 

[*For  an  interesting  account  of  two  American  individuals,  now  engaged  in  the 
“pursuit  of  knowledge”  under  great  physical  “ difficulties, ’’—both  being  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb,  and  one  possessing  the  sense  of  smell  very  imperfectly,  see  Vol. 
lii.  of  this  work.  Am.  Pub.] 
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great  London  road,  without  being  obliged  to  pass  over 
the  mountains.”  Mr.  Bew  adds,  in  a  note,  “  Since  this 
paper  was  written,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  delivered 
to  the  Society,  I  have  met  this  blind  projector  of  the 
roads,  who  was  alone,  as  usual,  and  amongst  other  con¬ 
versation,  I  made  some  inquiries  concerning  this  new 
road.  It  was  really  astonishing  to  hear  with  what  accu¬ 
racy  he  described  the  courses  and  the  nature  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  through  which  it  was  conducted.  Having 
mentioned  to  him  a  boggy  piece  of  ground  it  passed 
through,  he  observed,  that  ‘  that  was  the  only  place  he 
had  doubts  concerning  ;  and  that  he  was  apprehensive 
they  had,  contrary  to  his  directions,  been  too  sparing  of 
their  materials.’ 

We  will  mention,  in  conclusion,  only  a  very  few  others 
of  the  blind  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  litera¬ 
ture.  The  Scotch  poet,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Henry  the  minstrel,  better  known  as  “  B1  ind  Harr)',” 
who  has  left  a  poem  in  the  dialect  of  his  country  on  the 
achievements  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  was  born  blind. 
In  addition  to  his  poetical  powers,  which  are  considera¬ 
ble,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  French,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  sciences  culti¬ 
vated  in  his  time.  His  work  shows  him  to  have  had 
some  acquaintance,  in  particular,  both  with  divinity  and 
astronomy.  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  ;  and  John  Major,  the  historian,  in  whose 
youth  he  was  still  alive,  tells  us,  that  he  was  wont  to 
recite  his  verses  at  the  feasts  of  the  nobility,  “  obtaining 
in  that  manner,”  he  adds,  “  his  food  and  raiment,  of 
which  he  was  well  worthy.”  Henry’s  work  long  con¬ 
tinued  a  popular  favorite  in  Scotland,  and  is  still  very 
generally  read  in  a  modernized  form. 

The  Italian  poet  Scapinelli,  who  was  born  at  Mo¬ 
dena,  in  1535,  was  also  blind  from  his  birth,  He  held 
a  professor’s  chair  successively  at  Bologna,  Modena, 
and  Pisa  ;  and  having  then  been  recalled  to  occupy  the 
place  of  chief  professor  of  eloquence,  on  which  he  had 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 
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long  set  his  heart,  in  the  first  of  these  universities,  died 
there  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Scapinelli, 
besides  several  prose  compositions,  wrote  verses  both 
in  Italian  and  Latin  ;  and  all  his  works  are  distinguished, 
not  only  by  their  learning,  but  by  a  purity  and  elegance 
of  diction,  rare  at  the  time  when  he  flourished.  He  was 
accounted,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars  of 
his  day. 

Nor  must  we  forget  here  the  wellknown  name  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Blacklock.  He  was  born  at  the  town  of  An¬ 
nan,  in  Dumfries-shire,  in  1721.  When  no  more  than 
six  months  old,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
blindness  by  smallpox.  To  one  in  his  circumstances, 
this  was  a  peculiarly  heavy  calamity  ;  for  his  father  was 
only  a  poor  working  mason,  with  several  other  children 
to  provide  for,  and  but  little  in  a  condition,  therefore,  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  a  son,  not  only  left  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  dependent  upon  him  during  childhood,  but  seeming¬ 
ly  unfitted  for  ever  taking  care  of  himself.  But  never 
were  the  duties  of  a  father  more  admirably  fulfilled,  than 
by  this  excellent  man,  in  his  humble  estate.  His  poor 
blind  boy  was  the  object  of  an  unceasing  tenderness  and 
care,  which,  not  satisfied  with  providing  for  the  supply 
of  his  bodily  wants,  left  nothing  undone  that  could  con¬ 
tribute  either  to  improve  or  amuse  his  mind,  and  so  to 
make  up  to  him,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his  melancholy 
deprivation.  He  delighted,  especially,  to  spend  his 
leisure  hours  in  reading  to  him  ;  and,  finding  him  fond  of 
poetry,  he  procured  as  many  of  the  works  of  the  English 
poets,  as  he  could,  and  thus  nourished  in  him  a  passion, 
which  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chief  consolations  of 
his  life.  In  this  way,  young  Blacklock  became  a  versi¬ 
fier,  himself,  at  a  very  early  age,  some  of  his  poems, 
which  were  afterwards  published,  being  dated  in  his 
twelfth  year. 

He  had,  before  this,  however,  been  sent  to  school, 
where,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  became  a  tolerable  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  common  branches  of  education,  and  even 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  He  was  very  much  indebted,  in  making  these 

l.  21  p.  K. 
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attainments,  to  the  assistance  of  his  schoolfellows,  to  all 
of  whom  his  gentle  and  yet  lively  and  playful  disposition, 
as  well  as  his  helplessness,  greatly  endeared  him.  At 
last,  however,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  lost  his  inesti¬ 
mable  father.  Helpless  as  he  was,  and  rendered  more 
so  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  from  the  very 
excess  of  care  he  had  heretofore  experienced,  he  was 
now  left,  apparently,  without  a  friend  on  earth  from  whom 
he  could  expect  a  continuation  of  the  attentions  he  so 
much  needed  ;  and  the  prospect  before  him  was  as 
gloomy  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He  has  expressed  the 
feelings  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  the  future,  at 
this  time,  in  some  very  pathetic  verses,  which  are  to  be 
found  among  his  printed  poems.  He  was  not,  however, 
left  long  without  a  protector.  His  case  having  reached 
the  ear  of  Dr.  Stephenson,  one  of  the  medical  professors 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  that  gentleman  generously 
invited  him  to  come  to  the  Scottish  metropolis,  where 
he  engaged  to  find  him  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies 
at  college.  Blacklock  gladly  accepted  this  liberal  offer. 

While  in  Edinburgh,  he  availed  himself,  with  eager¬ 
ness,  of  every  opportunity  of  improvement  which  present¬ 
ed  itself.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  acquired  a  familiarity 
with  the  French  language,  by  conversing  with  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  was  a  native  of  France.  When  he 
had  been  a  few  years  at  the  university,  he  published,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  a  volume  of  poems,  and  this 
attracted  to  him  the  more  general  notice  of  the  literary 
world.  Among  others,  whose  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  productions  of  the  blind  poet,  was  Mr.  Spence,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  who  published  a  critical  review 
of  them,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  their  author’s  his¬ 
tory,  which  had  a  great  effect  in  making  him  more  exten¬ 
sively  known.  In  the  mean  while,  Blacklock  continued 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  until  he  had  finished  the  usual 
course  of  education  prescribed  to  candidates  for  the  min¬ 
istry  in  the  Scottish  Church,  which  occupied  him  ten 
years.  In  1754,  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published,  by  subscription  ;  and,  having  been,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  licensed  by  the  presbytery  as  a  preacher,  he 
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was  inducted  to  the  church  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  So  much  opposition, 
however,  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to 
this  arrangement  for  giving  them  a  blind  clergyman,  that 
Blacklock  was  soon  induced  to  resign  his  appointment, 
for  a  small  annuity.  With  this  provision,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  ;  and  being  now  married,  opened  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  receiving  boarders,  whose  studies  he  proposed 
to  superintend.  In  this  occupation,  and  in  a  variety  of 
literary  pursuits,  he  spent  his  remaining  life,  and  died  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1791. 

He  had  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in 
1766,  and  may  be  said  to  have  eventually  attained  a  highly 
respectable  place  among  the  literary  characters  of  his 
time,  although  his  poetry  does  not  indicate  a  great  deal 
of  power.  He  possessed,  however,  we  are  told,  won¬ 
derful  facility  in  verse-making,  and  used  sometimes  to 
dictate  thirty  or  forty  verses  to  his  friends  almost  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  written  down.  His  chief  enjoyments 
were  conversation  and  music  ;  and  although  not  unvisited 
by  occasional  depression  of  spirits,  he  was  generally 
cheerful,  and  seemed,  indeed,  to  enjoy  life  as  much, 
upon  the  whole,  as  any  of  his  friends,  whom  Nature  had 
more  bountifully  endowed.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Dr.  Blacklock’s  productions,  is  his  paper,  to  which 
we  have  already  more  than  once  referred,  on  the  Blind, 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  produced,  also,  a 
few  other  performances,  in  prose,  of  greater  extent. 

At  this  time,  too,  lived  a  female  writer  of  verses,  who 
was  also  blind,  Miss  Anna  Williams.  This  lady 
came  to  London,  in  1730,  when  only  twenty-four  years 
.  of  age,  with  her  father,  a  Welsh  surgeon,  who  had  given 

•  up  his  profession,  in  consequence  of  imagining  that  he  had 
I  discovered  a  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea, 

!  which  would  make  his  fortune.  After  many  efforts, 

•  however,  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  government  for  his 
i  scheme,  and  having  exhausted  his  resources,  he  was 
<  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Charter-house.  His  daugh- 
;  ter,  who  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had  at  first 
e  mixed  in  all  the  gayeties  of  the  metropolis,  was  now 
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obliged  to  support  both  him  and  herself,  by  working  at 
her  needle.  But,  after  struggling  in  this  way  for  some 
years,  she  lost  her  sight,  by  a  cataract.  Her  situation, 
it  might  be  imagined,  was  now  both  helpless  and  hope¬ 
less  in  the  extreme ;  but  a  strong  mind  enabled  her  to 
rise  above  her  calamity.  She  not  only  continued  the 
exercise  of  her  needle,  we  are  told,  with  as  much  activity 
and  skill  as  ever,  but  never  suffering  her  spirits  to  droop, 
distinguished  herself  just  as  she  had  been  used  to  do,  by 
the  neatness  of  her  dress,  and  preserved  all  her  old  attach¬ 
ment  to  literature. 

In  1746,  after  she  had  been  six  years  blind,  she  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  from  the  French  of  La  Bleterie’s 
‘  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian.’  Her  father  having  some 
time  after  this  met  with  Dr.  Johnson,  told  him  his  story, 
and  in  mentioning  his  daughter,  gave  so  interesting  an 
account  of  her,  that  the  doctor  expressed  himself  desi¬ 
rous  of  making  her  acquaintance,  and  eventually  invited 
her  to  reside  in  his  house  as  a  companion  to  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Johnson  died  soon  after  ;  but  Miss  Williams  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  with  the  Doctor  till  her  death,  in  1783, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  In  1752,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  restore  her  sight  by  the  operation  of  couching,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  We  find  her  father  publishing,  three  years 
later,  an  account  of  his  method  for  discovering  the  longi¬ 
tude  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Garrick  gave  the  daugh¬ 
ter  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  which  produced  her  two 
hundred  pounds.  Miss  Williams  also  appeared  again  as 
an  authoress,  in  1766,  when  she  published  a  volume, 
entitled,  ‘  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,’  written  partly 
by  herself,  and  partly  by  several  of  her  friends. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  original  works  ever 
written  upon  the  habits  and  natural  history  of  insects,  is 
the  ‘  Recherches  sur  les  Abeilles’  of  M.  Huber,  of 
Geneva,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
blindness,  by  gutta  serena ,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
was  assisted  in  his  observations,  by  his  wife,  an  admira¬ 
ble  woman,  who  made  it  the  business  of  her  life  to 
contrive  the  means  of  alleviating  her  husband’s  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  for  whom,  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  he  was 
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indebted  chiefly  to  his  blindness  ;  as,  although  an  attach¬ 
ment  had  existed  between  them  previously,  the  lady’s 
friends  were  so  much  opposed  to  the  match,  that  she 
would  probably  have  been  induced  to  listen  to  the 
addresses  of  another  suitor,  had  not  Huber’s  helpless 
condition  awakened  a  sympathy  she  could  not  resist,  and 
determined  her,  at  all  hazards,  to  unite  herself  to  him. 
Madame  Ducrest,  who,  in  her  late  Memoirs  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  relates  this  anecdote,  knew  M. 
Huber  and  his  wife  ;  and  nothing,  she  assures  us,  could 
exceed  either  the  unwearied  attention  of  the  latter,  to 
every  wish  and  feeling  of  her  husband,  or  the  happiness 
which,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  he  seemed  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  enjoy.  During  the  war,  we  are  told,  Madame 
Huber  used  to  put  her  husband  in  possession  of  the 
movements  of  the  armies  by  arranging  squadrons  of  pins 
on  a  map,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  different 
bodies  of  troops.  A  method  was  also  invented  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  write  ;  and  his  wife  used  to  form 
plans  of  the  towns  they  inhabited,  in  relief,  for  him  to 
study  by  the  touch.  In  short,  so  many  ways  did  her 
affection  find,  of  gladdening  his  darkened  existence,  that 
he  was  wont  to  declare  he  should  be  miserable  were  he 
to  cease  to  be  blind.  “  I  should  not  know,”  said  he, 
“to  what  extent  a  person  in  my  situation  could  be 
beloved  ;  besides,  to  me  my  wife  is  always  young,  fresh, 
and  pretty,  which  is  no  light  matter.”* 


NOTE. 

[To  those  persons,  who  have  been,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  deprived  of  any  sense,  or  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  improvement,  the  preceding  chapter  must  afford 
matter  of  great  encouragement.  We  have  seen,  that 
blindness  did  not  prevent  Saunderson,  even  though  not 
regularly  educated,  from  attaining  to  the  Professorship 
of  Mathematics,  in  Cambridge  University.  It  did  not 
disqualify  Metcalf,  from  being  a  distinguished  projector 

*  Memoires  sur  Josephine,  tom.  i. 
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of  roads,  in  a  very  mountainous  district.  We  have  also 
seen  that  blindness  has  not  prevented  others  from  becom¬ 
ing  learned  linguists,  and  from  executing  those  literary 
works,  which  require  the  most  thorough  and  extensive 
investigation.  We  are  peculiarly  gratified,  at  being  able 
to  refer  our  readers  to  an  instance  of  the  successful  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  which  has  lately 
occurred  in  our  own  country  ;  and  which,  for  perseve¬ 
rance  and  success,  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott,  author  of  the  ‘  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,’ 
a  work  of  profound  learning  and  most  diligent  research, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  historical  works  in  our 
language,  gives  us,  in  his  preface,  the  following  account 
of  the  difficulties,  under  which  the  work  was  prosecuted. 
u  Soon  after  my  arrangements  were  made,  early  in  1826, 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  materials  from  Madrid,  I  was 
deprived  of  the  use  of  my  eyes,  for  all  purposes  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  and  had  no  prospect  of  again  recovering 
it.  This  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
work  requiring  the  perusal  of  a  large  mass  of  authorities, 
in  various  languages,  the  contents  of  which  must  be 
carefully  collated,  and  transferred  to  my  own  pages,  veri¬ 
fied  by  minute  reference.  Thus  shut  out  from  one 
sense,  I  was  driven  to  rely  exclusively  on  another,  and 
to  make  the  ear  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  reader,  uninitiated,  it  may  be  added,  in  any 
modern  language  but  his  own,  I  worked  my  way  through 
several  venerable  Castilian  quartos,  until  I  was  satisfied 
of  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking.  I  next  procured 
the  services  of  one  more  competent  to  aid  me  in  pursuing 
my  historical  inquiries.  The  process  was  slow  and  irk¬ 
some  enough,  doubtless,  to  both  parties, at  least  till  my  ear 
was  accommodated  to  foreign  sounds,  and  an  antiquated 
and  frequently  barbarous  phraseology,  when  my  progress 
became  more  sensible,  and  I  was  cheered  by  the  prospect 
of  success.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a  far  more 
serious  misfortune  to  have  been  led  thus  blindfold  through 
the  pleasant  paths  of  literature  ;  but  my  track  stretched, 
for  the  most  part,  across  dreary  wastes,  where  no  beauty 
lurked,  to  arrest  the  traveller’s  eye,  and  charm  his  senses. 
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After  persevering  in  this  course  for  some  years,  my 
eyes,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  allow  me  to  use  them,  with  tolerable  freedom, 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  labors,  and  in  the  revision  of 
all  previously  written.” — Preface  to  Prescott's  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella.  Am.  Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Account  of  James  Brindley: — Canals.  Other  Self- 
taught  Practical  Mechanicians  : — Ranncquin  ;  Za- 
baglia  ;  Ferracino ;  Harrison. 

James  Brindley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  was  en¬ 
tirely  self-taught,  in  even  the  rudiments  of  mechanical 
science, — although,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  very  minute  details  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  powerful  genius  first  found  its  way  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  laws  of  nature,  of  which  it  afterwards  made  so 
many  admirable  applications.  He  was  born  at  Tunsted, 
in  the  parish  of  Wormhill,  Derbyshire,  in  the  year  1716  ; 
and  all  we  know  of  the  first  seventeen  years  bf  his  life, 
is,  that  his  father  having  reduced  himself  to  extreme 
poverty  by  his  dissipated  habits,  he  was  allowed  to  grow 
up  almost  totally  uneducated,  and,  from  the  time  he  was 
able  to  do  anything,  was  employed  in  the  ordinary  de¬ 
scriptions  of  country  labor.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  this 
great  genius  was  barely  able  to  read  on  any  very  pressing 
occasion  ;  for,  generally  speaking,  he  would  no  more 
have  thought  of  looking  into  a  book  for  any  information 
he  wanted,  than  of  seeking  for  it  in  the  heart  of  a  mill¬ 
stone  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing,  hardly 
extended  farther  than  the  accomplishment  of  signing  his 
name.  It  is  probable,  that  as  he  grew  towards  manhood, 
he  began  to  feel  himself  created  for  higher  things  than 
driving  a  cart  or  following  a  plough  ;  and  we  may  even 
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venture  to  conjecture,  that  the  particular  bias  of  In’s  genius 
towards  mechanical  invention  had  already  disclosed  itself, 
when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  hound  himself  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bennet,  a  millwright, 
residing  at  Macclesfield,  which  was  but  a  few  miles  from 
his  native  place.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he 
almost  immediately  displayed  a  wonderful  natural  aptitude 
for  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  “In  the  early  part 
of  his  apprenticeship,”  says  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the 
‘  Biographia  Britannica,’  who  was  supplied  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  his  article  by  Mr.  Henshall,  Brindley’s  brother- 
in-law,  “he  was  frequently  left  by  himself,  for  whole 
weeks,  together,  to  execute  works,  concerning  which, 
his  master  had  given  him  no  previous  instructions.  These 
works,  therefore,  he  finished  in  his  own  way  ;  and  Mr. 
Bennet  was  often  astonished  at  the  improvements  his 
apprentice,  from  time  to  time,  introduced  into  the  mill¬ 
wright  business,  and  earnestly  questioned  him  from  whom 
he  had  gained  his  knowledge.  He  had  not  been  long  at 
the  trade,  before  the  millers,  wherever  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  always  chose  him  again,  in  preference  to  the 
master,  or  any  other  workman  ;  and  before  the  expiration 
of  his  servitude,  at  which  time,  Mr.  Bennet,  who  was 
advanced  in  years,  grew  unable  to  work,  Mr.  Brindley, 
by  his  ingenuity  and  application,  kept  up  the  business 
with  credit,  and  even  supported  the  old  man  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  in  a  comfortable  manner.” 

His  master,  indeed,  from  all  that  we  hear  of  him,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  capable  of  teaching  him 
much  of  any  thing  ;  and  Brindley  seems  to  have  been 
left,  to  pick  up  his  knowledge  of  the  business  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  by  his  own  observation  and  sagacity.  Ben¬ 
net  having  been  employed,  on  one  occasion,  we  are  told, 
to  build  the  machinery  of  a  paper-mill,  which  he  had  never 
seen  in  his  life,  took  a  journey  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  one 
which  might  serve  him  fora  model.  However,  he  had 
made  his  observations,  it  would  seem,  to  very  little  pur¬ 
pose  ;  for,  having  returned  home  and  fallen  to  work,  he 
could  make  nothing  of  the  business  at  all,  and  was  only 
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bewildering  himself,  when  a  stranger,  who  understood 
something  of  such  matters,  happening  one  day  to  see  what 
he  was  about,  felt  no  scruple  in  remarking  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  that  the  man  was  only  throwing  away  his  employ¬ 
er’s  money.  The  reports,  which  in  consequence  got 
abroad,  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Brindley,  who  had  been 
employed  on  the  machinery,  under  the  directions  of  his 
master.  Having,  probably,  of  himself,  begun  ere  this  to 
suspect  that  all  was  not  right,  his  suspicions  were  only 
confirmed  by  what  he  heard  ;  but  aware  how  unlikely  it 
was  that  his  master  would  be  able  to  explain  matters,  or 
even  to  assist  him  in  getting  out  of  his  difficulties,  he  did 
not  apply  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  nothing  to 
any  one  ;  but,  waiting  till  the  work  of  the  week  was  over, 
set  out,  by  himself,  one  Saturday  evening,  to  see  the 
mill,  which  his  master  had  already  visited.  He  accom¬ 
plished  his  object,  and  was  back  to  his  work,  by  Monday 
morning,  having  travelled  the  whole  journey  of  fifty  miles 
on  foot.  Perfectly  master,  now,  of  the  construction  of 
the  mill,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  going  on  with  his  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  and  completed  the  machine,  indeed,  not  only 
so  as  perfectly  to  satisfy  the  proprietor,  but  with  several 
improvements  on  his  model,  of  his  own  contrivance. 

After  remaining  some  years  with  Bennet,  he  set  up  in 
business  for  himself.  With  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired,  his  entire  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  the 
wonderful  talent  for  mechanical  invention,  of  which, 
almost  every  piece  of  machinery  he  constructed  gave 
evidence,  he  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  But  for  some 
time,  of  course,  he  was  known  only  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  place  where  he  lived.  His  connexions,  however, 
gradually  became  more  and  more  extensive  ;  and,  at 
length,  he  began  to  undertake  engineering,  in  all  its 
branches.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly,  in  1752, 
by  the  erection  of  a  water-engine  for  draining  a  coal¬ 
mine,  at  Clifton,  in  Lancashire.  The  great  difficulty, 
in  this  case,  was,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  for  work¬ 
ing  the  engine  ;  this  he  brought  through  a  tunnel,  of  six 
hundred  yards  in  length,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  his  genius  was  not  yet  quite  appre- 
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ciated  as  it  deserved  to  be,  even  by  those  who  employed 
him.  He  was  in  some  sort  an  intruder  into  his  present 
profession,  for  which  he  had  not  been  regularly  educated  ; 
and  it  was  natural  enough,  that,  before  his  great  powers 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  themselves,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  universal  admiration  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  them,  he  should  have  been  conceived,  by 
many,  to  be  rather  a  merely  clever  workman,  in  a  few 
particular  departments,  than  one,  who  could  be  safely 
intrusted  with  the  entire  management  and  superintendence 
of  a  complicated  design.  In  1755,  it  was  determined 
to  erect  a  new  silk-mill,  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire  ;  and 
another  person  having  been  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
execution  of  the  work,  and  to  arrange  the  more  intricate 
combinations,  Brindley  was  engaged  to  fabricate  the  lar¬ 
ger  wheels,  and  other  coarser  parts  of  the  apparatus. 
It  soon  became  manifest,  however,  in  this  instance,  that 
the  superintendent  was  unfit  for  his  office  ;  and  the  propri¬ 
etors  were  obliged  to  apply  to  Brindley,  to  remedy  sev¬ 
eral  blunders  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  give  his  ad¬ 
vice,  as  to  how  the  work  should  be  proceeded  in.  Still 
they  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  dismiss  their  incapable 
projector  ;  but,  the  pressing  difficulty  overcome,  would 
have  had  him,  by  whose  ingenuity  they  had  been  enabled 
to  get  over  it,  to  return  to  his  subordinate  place,  and 
work  under  the  directions  of  the  same  superior.  This 
Brindley  positively  refused  to  do.  He  told  them  he  was 
ready,  if  they  would  merely  let  him  know  what  they 
wished  the  machine  to  perform,  to  apply  his  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  it  answer  that  purpose,  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  he  should  succeed  ;  but  he  would  not  submit  to 
be  superintended  by  a  person,  whom  he  had  discovered 
to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  business  he  professed.  This 
at  once  brought  about  a  proper  arrangement  of  matters. 
Brindley’s  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  those 
of  the  pretender,  who  had  been  set  over  him,  might  be 
so,  without  much  disadvantage.  The  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  work,  therefore,  was  forthwith  confided  to  the 
former,  who  completed  it,  with  his  usual  ability,  in  a  supe¬ 
rior  manner.  He  not  only  made  important  improvements, 
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indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  machine,  itself,  but  even  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  separate  pieces  of  which  it 
was  to  be  composed.  His  ever-active  genius  wras  con¬ 
stantly  displaying  itself,  by  the  invention  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  economical  simplifications.  One  of  these, 
was  a  method,  which  he  contrived,  for  cutting  all  his 
tooth  and  pinion  wheels,  by  machinery,  instead  of  having 
them  done  by  the  hand,  as  they  always  till  then  had  been. 
This  invention,  enabled  him  to  finish  as  much  of  that  sort 
of  work,  in  one  day,  as  had  formerly  been  accomplished, 
in  fourteen. 

But  the  character  of  this  man’s  mind,  was  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  and  grandeur  of  conception  ;  and  he  had  not 
yet  found  any  adequate  field  for  the  display  of  his  vast 
ideas  and  most  inexhaustible  powers  of  execution.  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  this  was  at  last  afforded  him,  by  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  series  of  undertakings,  in  England, 
which  deservedly  rank  among  the  achievements  of  mod¬ 
ern  enterprise  and  mechanical  skill  ;  and  which  were 
destined,  within  no  long  period,  to  change  the  whole  as¬ 
pect  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Island. 

Artificial  water-roads,  or  canals ,  were  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  Without  transcribing  all  the  learning,  that 
has  been  collected,  upon  the  subject,  and  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  common  treatises,  we  may  merely  state,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  early  effected  a  junction,  by  this 
means,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  ; 
that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  attempted  to  cut  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  and  that  the  latter  peo¬ 
ple  actually  cut  one,  in  Britain,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Peterborough  to  that  of  Lincoln,  some  traces  of  which 
are  still  discernible.  Canal  navigation  is  also  of  consid¬ 
erable  antiquity  in  China.  The  greatest  work  of  this 
description,  in  the  world,  is  the  Imperial  canal  of  that 
country,. which  is  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and,  commenc¬ 
ing  at  Pekin,  extends  southward,  to  the  distance  of  about 
nine  hundred  miles.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  about  eight  centuries  ago ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  smaller  works,  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  country, 
many  of  which,  are,  undoubtedly,  much  older.  The 
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Chinese  are  unacquainted,  as  were  also  the  ancients, 
with  the  contrivance  called  a  lock,  by  means  of  which 
different  levels  are  connected  in  many  or  most  of  the 
modern  canals,  and  which,  as  probably  all  our  readers 
know,  is  merely  a  small  intermediate  space,  in  which  the 
water  can  be  kept  at  the  same  elevation  as  either  part  of 
the  channel,  into  which  the  boat  is  admitted,  by  the 
opening  of  one  floodgate,  and  from  which,  it  is  let  out, 
by  the  opening  of  another,  after  the  former  has  been 
shut  ; — the  purpose  being  thus  attained,  of  floating  it 
onwards,  without  any  greater  waste  of  water  than  the 
quantity  required  to  alter  the  level  of  the  enclosed  space. 
When  locks  are  not  employed,  the  canal  must  be  either 
of  uniform  level  throughout,  or  it  must  consist  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  completely  separated  portions  of  water-way, 
from  one  to  the  other  of  which,  the  boat  is  carried  on  an 
inclined  plane,  or  by  some  other  mechanical  contrivance. 

Canals  have  also  been  long  in  use,  in  several  of  the 
countries  of  modern  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  in  France.  In  the  former,  indeed,  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  principal  means  of  communication,  between 
one  place  and  another,  whether  for  commercial  or  other 
purposes.  In  France,  the  canals  of  Burgundy,  of  Briare, 
of  Orleans,  and  of  Languedoc,  all  contribute  important 
facilities  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  last- 
mentioned,  which  unites  the  Mediterranean  to  the  At¬ 
lantic,  is  sixty  feet  broad  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length.  It  was  finished  in  1681  ;  having  em¬ 
ployed  twelve  thousand  men,  for  fifteen  years,  and  cost 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  these  examples  before 
her,  England  was  so  late  in  availing  herself  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  canal  navigation.  The  subject,  however,  had 
not  been  altogether  unthought  of.  As  early  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  a  scheme  was  in  agitation,  for  cutting 
a  canal  (which  has  since  been  made)  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  the  idea  was  abandoned,  from  the  difficulty  of  procur¬ 
ing  the  requisite  funds.  A  very  general  impression,  too, 
seems  to  have  been  felt,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
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century,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  effecting  a  canal  navi¬ 
gation,  between  the  central  English  counties,  and  either 
the  metropolis  or  the  eastern  coast. 

The  first  modern  canal,  actually  executed  in  England, 
was  not  begun,  till  the  year  1755.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
sudden  thought,  on  the  part  of  its  undertakers,  nothing 
of  the  kind  having  been  contemplated  by  them,  when 
they  commenced  the  operations  which  led  to  it.  They 
had  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament,  for  rendering  naviga¬ 
ble  the  Sankey  brook,  in  Lancashire,  which  flows  into 
the  river  Mersey,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  now 
flourishing  town  of  St.  Helen’s,  through  a  district  abound¬ 
ing  in  valuable  beds  of  coal.  Upon  surveying  the  ground, 
however,  with  more  care,  it  was  considered  better  to 
leave  the  natural  course  of  the  stream  altogether,  and  to 
carry  the  intended  navigation  along  a  new  line ;  in  other 
words,  to  cut  a  canal.  The  work  was  accordingly  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  powers  of  the  projectors  having  been 
enlarged  by  a  second  act  of  Parliament,  the  canal  was 
eventually  extended  to  the  length  of  about  twelve  miles. 
It  has  turned  out  both  a  highly  successful  speculation  for 
the  proprietors,  and  a  valuable  public  accommodation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Sankey  canal,  although  it  did 
not  give  birth  to  the  first  idea  of  the  great  work  we  are 
now  about  to  describe,  had  at  least  the  honor  of  prompt¬ 
ing  the  first  decided  step  towards  its  execution.  Erancis, 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who,  while  yet  much  under  age, 
had  succeeded,  in  the  year  1748,  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brothers,  to  the  family  estates,  and  the  title,  which 
had  been  first  borne  by  his  father,  had  a  property  at 
Worsley,  about  seven  miles  west  from  Manchester,  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  in  coal-mines,  which,  however,  had  hitherto 
been  unproductive,  owing  to  the  want  of  any  sufficiently 
economical  means  of  transport.  The  object  of  supply¬ 
ing  this  defect,  had,  for  some  time,  strongly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  young  Duke,  as  it  had,  indeed,  done  that 
of  his  father ;  who,  in  the  year  1732,  had  obtained  an 
act  of  Parliament,  enabling  him  to  cut  a  canal  to  Man¬ 
chester,  but  had  been  deterred  from  commencing  the 
work,  both  by  the  immense  pecuniary  outlay  which  it 
i.  22  p.  K. 
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would  have  demanded,  and  the  formidable  natural  diffi¬ 
culties,  against  which,  at  that  time,  there  was  probably 
no  engineer  in  the  country  able  to  contend.  When  the 
idea,  however,  was  now  revived,  the  extraordinary  me¬ 
chanical  genius  of  Brindley  had  already  acquired  for  him 
an  extensive  reputation  ;  and  he  was  applied  to,  by  the 
Duke,  to  survey  the  ground,  through  which  the  proposed 
canal  would  have  to  be  carried,  and  to  make  his  report 
upon  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  New  as  he  was 
in  this  species  of  engineering,  Brindley,  confident  in  his 
own  powers,  at  once  undertook  to  make  the  desired  ex¬ 
amination,  and,  having  finished  it,  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  ground  presented  no  difficulties  which  might 
not  be  surmounted.  On  receiving  this  assurance,  the 
Duke  at  once  determined  upon  commencing  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  an  act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained, 
in  1758,  the  powers  of  which  were  considerably  extended 
by  succeeding  acts,  the  formation  of  the  canal  was  begun 
that  year. 

From  the  first,  the  Duke  resolved  that,  without  regard 
to  expense,  every  part  of  the  work  should  be  executed 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  One  of  the  chief  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  surmounted,  was,  that  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  might  be  as 
little  of  it  as  possible  wasted,  it  was  determined  that  the 
canal  should  be  of  uniform  level  throughout,  and,  of 
course,  without  locks.  It  had,  consequently,  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  in  various  parts  of  its  course,  both  under  hills  and 
over  wide  and  deep  valleys.  The  point,  indeed,  from 
which  it  took  its  commencement,  was  the  heart  of  the 
coal-mountain  at  Worsley.  Here  a  large  basin  was  formed, 
in  the  first  place,  from  which  a  tunnel  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length  had  to  be  cut  through  the  hill.  We 
may  just  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  subterraneous 
course  of  the  water  beyond  this  basin  has  since  been 
extended  in  various  directions  for  about  thirty  miles. 
After  emerging  from  under  ground,  the  line  of  the  canal 
was  carried  forward,  as  we  have  stated,  by  the  intrepid 
engineer,  on  the  same  undeviating  level ;  every  obstacle, 
that  presented  itself,  being  triumphed  over,  by  his  admira- 
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ble  ingenuity,  which  the  difficulties  seemed  only  to  ren¬ 
der  more  fertile  in  happy  inventions.  Nor  did  his  com¬ 
prehensive  mind  ever  neglect,  even  the  most  subordinate 
departments  of  the  enterprise.  The  operations  of  the 
workmen  were  every  where  facilitated  by  new  machines 
of  his  contrivance  ;  and  whatever  could  contribute  to  the 
economy  with  which  the  work  was  carried  on,  was  at¬ 
tended  to  only  less  anxiously  than  what  was  deemed 
essential  to  its  completeness.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
materials  excavated  from  one  place,  were  employed  to 
form  the  necessary  embankments  at  another,  to  which 
they  were  conveyed  in  boats,  having  bottoms  which 
opened,  and  at  once  deposited  the  load  in  the  place 
where  it  was  wanted.  No  part  of  his  task,  indeed,  seemed 
to  meet  this  great  engineer  unprepared.  He  made  no 
blunders,  and  never  had  either  to  undo  any  thing,  or  to 
wish  it  undone  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  any  new  difficulty 
occurred,  it  appeared  almost  as  if  he  had  been  all  along 
provided  for  it ;  as  if  his  other  operations  had  been  di¬ 
rected  from  the  first  by  his  anticipation  of  the  one  now 
about  to  be  undertaken. 

In  order  to  bring  the  canal  to  Manchester,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  carry  it  across  the  Irwell.  That  river  is,  and 
was  then,  navigable  for  a  considerable  way  above  the 
place  at  which  the  canal  comes  up  to  it ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  interposed  an  additional  difficulty,  as,  of  course, 
in  establishing  the  one  navigation,  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  other  should  not  be  destroyed  or  interfered  with. 
But  nothing  could  dismay  the  daring  genius  of  Brindley. 
Thinking  it,  however,  due  to  his  noble  employer,  to  give 
him  the  most  satisfying  evidence  in  his  power  of  the 
practicability  of  his  design,  he  requested  that  another  en¬ 
gineer  might  be  called  in,  to  give  his  opinion,  before  its 
execution  should  be  determined  on.  This  person  Brind¬ 
ley  carried  to  the  spot,  where  he  proposed  to  rear  his 
aqueduct,  and  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  how  he  meant 
to  carry  on  the  work.  But  the  man  only  shook  his  head, 
and  remarked,  that  “  he  had  often  heard  of  castles  in  the 
air,  but  never  before  was  shown  where  any  of  them  were 
to  be  erected.”  The  Duke,  nevertheless,  retained  his 
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confidence  in  his  own  engineer,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  work  should  proceed.  The  erection  of  the  aqueduct, 
accordingly,  was  begun  in  September,  1760,  and  on  the 
17th  of  July,  following,  the  first  boat  passed  over  it,  the 
whole  structure  forming  a  bridge  of  above  two  hundred 
yards  in  length,  supported  upon  three  arches,  of  which 
the  centre  one  rose  nearly  forty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  river,  on  which  might  be  frequently  beheld  a  vessel 
passing  along,  while  another,  with  all  its  masts  and  sails 
standing,  was  holding  its  undisturbed  way  directly  under 
its  keel. 

In  1762,  an  act  of  Parliament  was,  after  much  opposi¬ 
tion,  obtained  by  the  Duke,  for  carrying  a  branch  of  his 
canal  to  communicate  with  Liverpool,  and  so  uniting  that 
town,  by  this  method  of  communication,  to  Manchester. 
This  portion  of  the  canal,  which  is  more  than  twenty- 
nine  miles  in  length,  is,  like  the  former,  without  locks, 
and  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  Mersey,  the  arch 
of  which,  however,  is  less  lofty  than  that  of  the  one  over 
the  Irwell,  as  the  river  is  not  navigable  at  the  place  where 
it  crosses.  It  passes,  also,  over  several  valleys  of  con¬ 
siderable  width  and  depth.  Before  this,  the  usual  price 
of  the  carriage  of  goods  between  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  had  been  twelve  shillings  per  ton,  by  water,  and 
forty  shillings  by  land  ;  they  were  now  conveyed  by  the 
canal,  at  a  charge  of  six  shillings  per  ton,  and  with  all  the 
regularity  of  land  carriage. 

In  contemplating  this  great  work,  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  enterprising 
nobleman,  at  whose  expense  it  was  undertaken,  per¬ 
formed  his  part  in  carrying  it  on.  It  was  his  determina¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  the  first,  to  spare 
no  expense  in  its  completion.  Accordingly,  he  devoted 
to  it,  during  the  time  of  its  progress,  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  revenues,  denying  himself,  all  the  while,  even  the 
ordinary  accommodations  of  his  rank,  and  living  on  an 
income  of  four  hundred  a  year.  He  had  even  great 
commercial  difficulties  to  contend  with,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  schemes,  being  at  one  time  unable  to  raise  500/. 
on  his  bond  on  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  it  was  a  chief 
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business  of  his  agent,  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  ride  up  and  down 
the  country  to  raise  money  on  his  Grace’s  promissory 
notes.  It  is  true  that  he  was  afterwards  amply  repaid 
for  this  outlay,  and  temporary  sacrifice  ;  but  the  com¬ 
pensation  that  eventually  accrued  to  him,  he  never  might 
have  lived  to  enjoy  ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  acted  as  none 
but  extraordinary  men  do,  in  thus  voluntarily  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  present  for  the  future,  and  preferring,  to  any  dis¬ 
sipation  of  his  wealth  on  passing  and  merely  personal 
objects,  the  creation  of  this  magnificent  monument  of  last¬ 
ing  public  usefulness.*  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  liberality 
of  his  expenditure  that  the  Duke  approved  himself  a  pa¬ 
tron  worthy  of  Brindley.  He  supported  his  engineer, 
throughout  the  undertaking,  with  unflinching  spirit,  in  the 
face  of  no  little  outcry  and  ridicule,  to  which  the  ima¬ 
gined  extravagance  or  impracticability  of  many  of  his 
plans  exposed  him — and  that,  even  from  those  who  were 
generally  accounted  the  most  scientific  judges  of  such 
matters.  The  success,  with  which  these  plans  were 
carried  into  execution,  is,  probably,  in  no  slight  degree, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  perfect  confidence  with  which  their 
author  was  thus  enabled  to  proceed. 

We  have  entered,  at  the  greater  length,  into  the  history 
of  this  undertaking,  both  because  it  was  the  first,  of  a 
succession  of  works  of  the  same  description,  in  which 
the  great  engineer,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  displayed 
the  unrivalled  hardihood,  originality,  and  fertility  of  his 
genius,  and  because,  from  it,  is  also  to  be  dated  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  extended  canal  navigation,  which  now 
forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  means  of  internal  com¬ 
munication  in  England.  While  the  Bridgewater  canal 
was  yet  in  progress,  Mr.  Brindley  was  engaged  by  Lord 
Gower,  and  the  other  principal  landed  proprietors  of 
Staffordshire,  to  survey  a  line  for  another  canal,  which 
it  was  proposed  should  pass  through  that  county,  and,  by 

*  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  died  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  when  the  ducal  title  became  extinct,  and  the  earldom  passed  to 
his  cousin,  General  Egerton.  The  income  arising  from  his  canal  pro¬ 
perty,  alone,  was  understood  to  be,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  between 
50,000Z.  and  80,000/.  per  annum. 
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uniting  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey,  open  for  it  a  com¬ 
munication,  by  water,  with  both  the  east  and  west  coast. 
Having  reported  favorably  of  the  practicability  of  this 
design,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained,  in 
1765,  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  he  was  appointed  to 
conduct,  the  work.  The  scheme  was  one  which  had 
been  often  thought  of ;  but  the  supposed  impossibility,  of 
carrying  the  canal  across  the  tract  of  elevated  country, 
which  stretches  along  the  central  region  of  England,  had 
hitherto  prevented  any  attempt  to  execute  it.  This  was, 
however,  precisely  such  an  obstacle  as  Brindley  delighted 
to  cope  with  ;  and  he  at  once  overcame  it,  by  carrying 
a  tunnel  through  Harecastle  Hill,  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  length,  at  a  depth,  in  some 
places,  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  This  was  only  one,  of  five,  tunnels  ex¬ 
cavated  in  different  parts  of  the  canal,  which  extends  to 
the  length  of  ninety-three  miles,  having  seventy-six 
locks,  and  passing  in  its  course  over  many  aqueducts. 
Brindley,  however,  did  not  live  to  execute  the  whole  of 
this  great  work,  which  was  finished  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Henshall,  in  1777,  about  eleven  years  after  its  com¬ 
mencement. 

During  the  time  that  these  operations,  so  new  in  that 
country,  were  in  progress,  the  curious  crowded  to  wit¬ 
ness  them,  from  all  quarters,  and  the  grandeur  of  many 
of  Brindley’s  plans  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  upon  even  his  unscientific  visiters.  A  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  while  he  was  engaged  with 
the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of 
the  astonishment,  with  which  the  multitude  viewed  what 
he  was  about.  The  writer,  it  will  be  observed,  alludes 
particularly  to  the  Harecastle  tunnel,  the  chief  difficulty 
in  excavating  which,  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  it 
had  to  be  cut  through.  “  Gentlemen  come  to  view  our 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  the  subterranean  navigation 
which  is  cutting  by  the  great  Mr.  Brindley,  who  handles 
rocks  as  easily  as  you  would  plum-pies,  and  makes  the 
four  elements  subservient  to  his  will.  He  is  as  plain  a 
looking  man,  as  one  of  the  boors  of  the  Peak,  or  one  of 
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his  own  carters  ;  but  when  he  speaks,  all  ears  listen,  and 
every  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  things  he  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  practicable.  He  has  cut  a  mile  through 
bogs,  which  he  binds  up,  embanking  them  with  stones, 
which  he  gets  out  of  other  parts  of  the  navigation,  be¬ 
sides  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  hill  Yelden,  on 
the  side  of  which,  he  has  a  pump,  which  is  worked  by 
water,  and  a  stove,  the  fire  of  which  sucks  through  a  pipe 
the  damps  that  would  annoy  the  men  who  are  cutting 
towards  the  centre  of  the  hill.  The  clay  he  cuts  out, 
serves  for  brick,  to  arch  the  subterraneous  part,  which 
we  heartily  wish  to  see  finished  to  Wilden  F erry,  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  coals  and  pots  to  London,  and 
to  different  parts  of  the  globe.” 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space,  to  detail, 
however  rapidly,  the  history  of  the  other  undertakings, 
of  this  description,  to  which  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Brind¬ 
ley’s  life  was  devoted.  The  success  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  enterprising  plans,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  property,  were  rewarded,  speedily 
prompted  numerous  other  speculations,  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription  ;  and  many  canals  were  formed,  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  execution  or  planning  of  almost 
all  of  which,  Brindley’s  services  were  employed.  He, 
himself,  had  become  quite  an  enthusiast  in  his  new  pro¬ 
fession,  as  a  little  anecdote  that  has  been  often  told  of 
him,  may  serve  to  show.  Having  been  called,  on  one 
occasion,  to  give  his  evidence  touching  some  professional 
point  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
expressed  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  with 
so  much  contempt,  of  rivers,  as  means  of  internal  navi¬ 
gation,  that  an  honorable  member  was  tempted  to  ask  him 
for  what  purpose  he  conceived  rivers  to  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  ?  when  Brindley,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  replied, 
“  To  feed  canals.”  His  success,  as  a  builder  of  aque¬ 
ducts,  would  appear  to  have  inspired  him  with  almost  as 
fervid  a  zeal  in  favor  of  bridges,  as  of  canals,  if  it  be  true, 
as  has  been  asserted,  that  one  of  his  favorite  schemes 
contemplated  the  joining  of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  extending  from  Portpatrick  to  Dona- 
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ghadee.  This  report,  however,  is  alleged  to  be  without 
foundation,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  in  a  curious 
work,  which  he  published  some  years  ago,  at  Paris,  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  predecessor’s  celebrated  canal. 

Brindley’s  multiplied  labors,  and  intense  application, 
rapidly  wasted  his  strength,  and  shortened  his  life.  He 
died  at  Turnhurst,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  27th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1772,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  having 
suffered,  for  some  years,  under  a  hectic  fever,  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of.  In  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  other  active  spirits,  the  soul  seems  to  have 

“  O’er-inform’d  its  tenement  of  clay 

although  the  actual  bodily  fatigue,  to  which  his  many  en¬ 
gagements  subjected  him,  must  doubtless  have  contributed 
to  wear  him  out. 

No  man  ever  lived  more  for  his  pursuit,  or  less  for 
himself,  than  Brindley.  He  had  no  sources  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  or  even  of  thought,  except  in  his  profession.  It 
is  related,  that  having  once,  when  in  London,  been  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  unusual  excitement 
so  confused  and  agitated  him,  as  actually  to  unfit  him  for 
business,  for  several  days,  on  which  account,  he  never 
could  be  induced  to  repeat  his  visit.  His  total  want  of 
education,  and  ignorance  of  literature,  left  his  genius  with¬ 
out  any  other  field  in  which  to  exercise  itself  and  spend 
its  strength,  than  that  which  the  pursuit  of  his  profession 
afforded  it  :  its  power,  even  here,  would  not  probably 
have  been  impaired,  if  it  could  have  better  sought  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  variety ;  on  the  contrary,  its  spring  would  most 
likely  have  been  all  the  stronger,  for  being  occasionally 
unbent.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  he  was  all 
but  entirely  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing.  He  knew 
something  of  figures,  but  did  not  avail  himself  much  of 
their  assistance,  in  performing  the  calculations,  which 
were  frequently  necessary,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  me¬ 
chanical  designs.  On  these  occasions,  his  habit  was,  to 
work  the  question,  by  a  method  of  his  own,  chiefly  in  his 
head,  only  setting  down  the  results,  at  particular  stages 
of  the  operation  ;  yet  his  conclusions  were  generally  cor- 
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rect.  His  vigor  of  conception,  in  regard  to  machinery, 
was  so  great,  that,  however  complicated  might  be  the 
machine  he  had  to  execute,  he  never,  except  sometimes 
to  satisfy  his  employers,  made  any  drawing  or  model  of 
it,  but,  having  once  fixed  its  different  parts  in  his  mind, 
would  construct  it,  without  any  difficulty,  merely  from 
the  idea,  of  which  he  had  thus  possessed  himself.  When 
much  perplexed,  with  any  problem  he  had  to  solve,  his 
practice  was,  to  take  to  bed,  in  order  to  study  it ;  and  he 
would  sometimes  remain,  we  are  told,  for  two  or  three 
days,  thus  fixed  to  his  pillow,  in  meditation. 

We  shall  the  more  clearly  appreciate  the  impulse  given 
to  inland  navigation,  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Brindley,  and  the  extent  of  the  new  accommo¬ 
dation,  which  her  commerce  has  hence  obtained,  within 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  if  we  cast  our  eye,  for  a 
moment,  over  the  map  of  Great  Britain,  and  note  a  few 
of  the  principal  canals,  by  which  the  Island  is  now  inter¬ 
sected  in  all  directions.  First,  there  is  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  canal,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  denominated  by  Brindley  the  Grand  Trunk 
Navigation,  as,  in  fact,  uniting  one  side  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other,  and  therefore  especially  adapted  to  serve,  as 
it  has  since  actually  done,  by  way  of  stem,  from  which 
other  similar  lines  might  proceed,  as  branches  to  different 
points.  By  this  canal,  a  complete  water  communication 
was  established,  though  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  sweep, 
between  the  great  ports  of  Liverpool,  on  the  west  coast, 
and  Hull,  on  the  east.  A  branch  from  it,  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  and  Worcestershire  canal,  was  afterwards  carried 
to  the  river  Severn  ;  and  thus  a  union  was  effected  be¬ 
tween  the  port  of  Bristol,  and  the  two  already  mentioned. 
This  branch,  being  about  forty-six  miles  long,  was  also 
executed  by  Brindley,  and  was  completed  in  1772. 
Similar  communications  were  subsequently  formed,  from 
other  points,  on  the  south  coast,  to  the  central  counties. 

But  the  most  important  line  of  English  canals,  is  that, 
which  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
metropolis,  and  by  falling  into  the  Grand  Trunk  Naviga¬ 
tion,  forms,  in  fact,  a  continued  communication,  by  wa- 
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ter,  all  the  way  from  London  to  Liverpool.  Of  this 
line,  the  principal  part  is  formed  by  what  is  called  the 
Grand  Junction  canal,  which,  commencing  at  Brentford, 
stretches  northwest,  till  it  falls  into  a  branch  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  canal,  at  Braunston,  in  Northamptonshire,  passing 
at  one  place  (Blisworth)  through  a  tunnel  three  thousand 
and  eighty  yards  in  length,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  six¬ 
teen  and  a  half  wide.  The  Regent  and  Paddington 
canals  have  since  formed  communications  between  the 
Grand  Junction  canal,  and  the  eastern,  western,  and 
northern  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  whole  length  of 
the  direct  water-way  thus  established,  between  Liver¬ 
pool  and  London,  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
miles  ;  but,  if  the  different  canals,  which  contribute  to 
form  the  line,  be  all  of  them  measured  in  their  entire 
length,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  inland  navigation,  in 
this  connexion  alone,  will  be  found  to  extend  to  above 
one  thousand  four  hundred  miles. 

The  oldest  canal  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
is  that  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  celebrated  Smeaton,  although  its  plan  was 
revised  by  Brindley.  It  commences  at  Grangemouth, 
on  the  Carron,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  that  river 
falls  into  the  Forth,  and  originally  terminated  at  Port 
Dundas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow.  A  portion 
of  this  canal,  owing  to  the  great  descent  of  the  ground, 
over  which  it  passes,  towards  the  west,  has  no  fewer 
than  twenty  locks,  in  the  first  ten  miles  and  a  half.  It 
was  afterwards  carried  further  west  to  Dalmuir,  on  the 
Clyde  ;  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Glasgow  and 
Saltcoats  canal,  whose  course  is  across  the  counties  of 
Renfrew  and  Ayr,  to  the  river  Garnock,  which  flows 
into  the  Atlantic,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Arran.  More 
recently,  a  branch  has  been  extended  from  its  northeast¬ 
ern  extremity,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Forth,  as  far 
as  Edinburgh  ;  so  that  the  whole  now  forms  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  line  of  canal  navigation,  from  the  east  to  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland. 

The  famous  Caledonian  canal,  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  also  unites  the  two  opposite  seas,  and  indeed  runs 
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pretty  nearly  parallel  to  a  part  of  the  line  that  has  just 
been  described.  It  was  commenced,  in  1802,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Telford,  who  conducted  it, 
throughout ;  and  was  first  opened,  on  the  23d  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1822.  The  distance  between  the  German  and  the 
Atlantic  oceans,  measured  in  the  direction  of  this  canal, 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  but  of  this,  nearly  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  consisting  of  friths  and  lakes, 
were  already  navigable.  The  canal,  itself,  therefore, 
which  has  cost  about  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  is  only, 
properly  speaking,  about  twenty  miles  in  length  ;  and, 
had  not  steam  navigation  been  fortunately  discovered, 
while  the  work  was  going  on,  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  cut  would  have  been  nearly  useless. 

The  entire  length  of  the  canal  navigation,  already  formed, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  not  much  under  three 
thousand  miles.  The  whole  of  this  is  the  creation  of 
the  last  seventy  years,  during  which  period,  therefore, 
considerably  above  forty  miles  of  canal,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  produced  every  year, — a  truly  extraordinary 
evidence  of  the  spirit  and  resources  of  a  country,  which 
has  been  able  to  continue  so  large  an  expenditure,  for  so 
long  a  time,  on  a  single  object  ;  and  which  has,  in  a  single 
year,  during  that  period,  spent  almost  as  much  money, 
upon  war,  as  all  those  canals,  together,  have  cost,  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century.  If  Brindley  had  never  lived, 
England  would,  undoubtedly,  ere  now,  have  been  in  pos¬ 
session  of  much  of  this  accommodation  ;  for  the  time 
was  ripe  for  its  introduction,  and  an  increasing  commerce, 
everywhere  seeking  vent,  could  not  have  failed,  ere 
long,  to  have  struck  out  for  itself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
these  new  facilities.  But,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exam¬ 
ple  set  by  his  adventurous  genius,  the  progress  of  artifi¬ 
cial  navigation,  in  that  country,  would  probably  have  been 
timid  and  slow,  compared  to  what  it  has  been.  For  a 
long  time,  in  all  likelihood,  the  only  canals  would  have 
been  a  few  small  ones,  cut  in  the  more  level  parts  of 
the  country,  like  that  substituted,  in  1775,  for  the  Sankey 
brook,  the  benefit  of  each  of  which  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  insignificant,  and  confined  to  a  very  narrow  neigh- 
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borhood.  He  did,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  what 
has  not  yet  been  outdone  ;  struggling,  indeed,  with  such 
difficulties,  and  triumphing  over  them,  as  could  be  scarcely 
exceeded,  by  any  his  successors  might  have  to  encounter. 
By  the  boldness  and  success  with  which,  in  particular,  he 
carried  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation  across  the  elevated 
ground  of  the  midland  counties,  he  demonstrated  that 
there  was  hardly  any  part  of  the  Island  where  a  canal 
might  not  be  formed  ;  and,  accordingly,  this  very  cen¬ 
tral  ridge,  which  used  to  be  deemed  so  insurmountable 
an  obstacle  to  the  junction  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
island,  is  now  intersected  by  more  than  twenty  canals, 
besides  the  one  which  he  first  drove  through  the  barrier. 
It  is  in  the  conception  and  accomplishment  of  such  grand 
and  fortunate  deviations  from  ordinary  practice,  that  we 
discern  the  power,  and  confess  the  value,  of  original 
genius.* 

The  case  of  Brindley  affords  us  a  wonderful  example, 
of  what  the  force  of  natural  talent  will  sometimes  do,  in 
attaining  an  acquaintance  with  particular  departments 
of  science,  in  the  face  of  almost  every  conceivable  dis¬ 
advantage — where  not  only  all  education  is  wanting,  but 
even  all  access  to  books.  Nor  is  he  the  only  celebrated 
practical  mechanician  that  might  be  named,  whose  inven¬ 
tive  faculties  have  been  successfully  exercised,  without 
any  help  from  literature.  The  French  engineer,  Swalm 
Renkin,  or  Rannequin,  as  he  is  more  commonly 
called,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  constructed 
the  famous  machine  of  Marly,  for  raising  the  water  of  the 
Seine  to  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  was  originally  only  a 
common  carpenter,  at  Liege,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeeth  century,  and  had  no  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  except  in  the  workshop  and  by 
his  own  reflection.  A  learned  contemporary  writer, 
Professor  Weidler  of  Wittemberg,  describes  him  as  igno¬ 
rant  even  of  the  alphabet.  Yet  the  apparatus,  which  he 
erected  at  Versailles,  and  which  was  of  extraordinary 
complexity,  was  regarded,  in  that  age,  as  the  greatest 

[*  For  a  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  canals  in  the  United  States, 
see  Dr.  Bigelow’s  ‘  Useful  Arts,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ap¬ 
plications  of  Science,’  forming  the  twelfth  volume  of  ‘  The  School 
Library’. — Am.  Pub.] 
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mechanical  wonder  in  the  world.  It  raised  water,  from 
the  Seine,  to  the  height  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

The  Italian  engineer,  Nicholas  Zabaglia,  who  was 
born  at  Rome,  in  1674,  was  also  originally  a  poor  work¬ 
ing  carpenter,  and  altogether  uneducated.  In  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  he  was  first  employed  at  the  Vatican  ;  and  yet 
he  was  eventually  appointed  to  preside  over  the  building 
of  St.  Peter’s,  where  he  did  not,  however,  confine  him¬ 
self  to  the  duties  of  superintendence  and  direction,  but 
continued  to  work,  with  his  own  hands,  as  before.  Za¬ 
baglia  was  the  author  of  many  mechanical  contrivances, 
distinguished  for  their  simplicity  and  elegance.  He  was 
the  contemporary  of  Bartholomew  Ferracino,  an¬ 
other  self-taught  mechanician, of  great  genius.  Ferracino 
was  bred  a  sawyer,  in  which  occupation  he  was  employed, 
while  very  young,  and  when  the  severe  labor  was  almost 
too  much  for  his  strength.  He  at  length,  however,  con¬ 
trived  a  saw,  which  moved  by  the  wind,  and  did  his  work 
for  him.  After  this,  he  invented  many  other  ingenious 
machines,  and  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  in  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  practical  mechanics.  The.  great 
clock  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  was  con¬ 
structed  by  him.  But  his  greatest  work,  was,  the  bridge 
over  the  Brenta,  near  his  native  town  of  Bassano,  which 
has  been  much  celebrated.  Ferracino  was  quite  igno¬ 
rant  of  books  ;  and  when  his  friends  would  sometimes 
judiciously  advise  him  to  give  his  great  natural  powers 
fair  play,  by  applying  himself  to  the  regular  study  of  the 
principles  of  mechanical  science,  he  used  to  say,  with  a 
foolish  laugh,  which  his  ignorance  alone  could  excuse, 
that  Nature  had  been  a  very  good  teacher  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  all  the  book  he  wanted  in  his  head. 

The  celebrated  John  Harrison,  who,  in  1767, 
obtained  the  parliamentary  reward,  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  for  the  invention  of  his  admirable  timepiece  for 
ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  may  be  quoted,  as 
another  example  of  self-taught  genius,  but  not  so  entire¬ 
ly  unaided  by  books.  He  was  born  at  Pontefract,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1693,  and  was  bred  a  carpenter  ;  yet  he 
i.  23  p.  k. 
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very  early  manifested  a  taste  for  mathematical  science, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  first  awakened,  by  a  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  some  lectures  of  Saunderson,  (the  blind 
mathematician,)  that  accidentally  fell  into  his  hands  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  so  entirely  without  edu¬ 
cation,  as  to  be  unable  to  peruse  and  profit  by  them. 
Before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  had  made  two  wooden 
clocks,  by  himself,  and  without  having  received  any  in¬ 
structions  in  the  art.  We  have,  in  a  former  chapter, 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  of  his  having  been  first  in¬ 
duced  to  think  of  applying  himself  to  the  construction  of 
marine  chronometers,  by  living  for  some  time  in  sight  of 
the  sea.  It  was  in  1728,  that  he  first  went  to  London, 
in  order  to  prosecute  this  object ;  but  he  had  to  devote 
to  it,  the  anxious  labors  of  nearly  forty  years,  before  his 
inventions  were  perfected,  or  their  general  merit  fully 
recognised.  The  art  of  watchmaking,  owes  several 
valuable  improvements  to  Harrison  ;  among  which,  may 
be  particularly  mentioned,  the  gridiron  pendulum,  and 
the  expansion  balance-wheel — the  one  serving  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  movements  of  a  clock,  and  the  other  those  of  a 
watch,  under  all  changes  of  temperature — and  both  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  unequal  stretching,  under  change  of 
temperature,  of  two  different  metals,  which  are  so  em¬ 
ployed,  to  form  the  rod  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  wheel,  that  the  contraction  of  the  one, 
exactly  counterbalances  the  expansion  of  the  other. 
Although,  however,  a  most  skilful  and  ingenious  artist, 
Harrison  never  acquired  any  acquaintance  with  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  a  little  work,  which  he  published  in  his  old 
age,  in  explanation  of  some  of  his  ideas  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  timepieces,  is  miserably  ill-written.  He  died 
in  London,  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Of  these,  and  all  such  instances,  it  may  safely  be  re¬ 
marked,  that,  far  from  proving  the  inutility  of  scientific 
acquirements,  they  only  show  how  far,  in  one  particular 
line,  natural  genius  can  carry  its  possessors,  without  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  and  make  us  regret  their  having  wanted  those 
helps  which,  even  in  that  line,  would  have  carried  them 
so  much  farther. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Knowledge  of  Languages  : — Magliabecchi ;  Hill ;  Wild; 

Aram  ;  Purver  ;  Pendrell ; — note,  Jones. 

If  mechanical  invention  does  not  necessarily  imply 
much  study  of  books,  and  may  seem,  on  that  account,  a 
province  of  intellectual  exertion,  fitted  for  persons  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  regular  education, 
as  being  one,  in  which  natural  sagacity  and  ingenuity,  as 
much  as  literary  attainments,  are  requisite  to  insure  ad¬ 
vancement,  the  same  thing  can  hardly  be  said  of  another 
department,  in  which  self-taught  genius  has  frequently 
made  extraordinary  progress  ;  we  mean  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages.  This  is  the  sort  of  knowledge,  indeed,  which, 
in  common  parlance,  is  more  peculiarly  called  learning. 
Its  acquisition,  in  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  can  only 
be  the  result  of  a  love  for,  and  familiarity  with,  books, 
and  of  what  we  may  call  the  literary  habit  thoroughly 
formed. 

There  are  three  purposes,  for  which  languages  maybe 
studied,  independently  of  their  gratifying  that  general 
desire  of  information  which  makes  both  the  acquirement 
and  the  possession  of  all  knowledge  delightful.  One  use, 
and  an  infinitely  important  one,  to  be  made  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  languages,  is,  the  study  of  that  intellectual 
mechanism,  by  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  of 
which  they  present  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  impress  or 
picture.  Another  department  of  philosophy,  to  which 
this  knowledge  is  a  key,  is  that  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  our  race,  and  the  origin  of  the  different  nations, 
by  whom  the  earth  is  peopled — a  subject,  to  many  parts 
of  which,  we  have  no  other  guide,  than  the  evidence  of 
language,  but  upon  which,  this  evidence,  skilfully  inter¬ 
preted,  may  be  made  to  throw  the  surest  of  all  light. 
But  the  motive  which  most  generally  induces  the  student 
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to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  or  ancient  tongues, 
is,  of  course,  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  the  books  writ¬ 
ten  in  them,  and  thus  obtain  access  to  worlds  of  intellec¬ 
tual  treasure,  from  which  he  would  be,  otherwise,  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  shut  out ;  for  no  satisfactory  know¬ 
ledge,  of  any  foreign  literature,  is  to  be  acquired  through 
translations.  Of  many  works,  translations  do  not  exist, 
or  are  not  accessible,  when  the  original  is  ;  and  of  many 
there  can  be  no  adequate  translation.  The  man,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  another  age  or  country,  is 
confined  to  translations,  is  in  the  situation  of  the  untrav¬ 
elled  reader,  who  may,  indeed,  learn  something  of  foreign 
lands,  from  the  descriptions  of  those  who  have  visited 
them  ;  but  a  person,  familiar  with  the  language  of  another 
people,  has  that  sort  of  access  to  their  literature,  which 
he  would  have  to  the  general  knowledge  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  manners,  who  was  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  talismans  of  Eastern  fiction,  by  which  he  could  trans¬ 
port  himself  thither  at  a  wish. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reader  that  ever  lived,  was  the 
famous  Antonio  Magliabecchi,  of  whose  Latinized 
name,  Antonins  JWagliabbechius ,  some  one  formed  the 
anagram, — Is  unus  bibliotheca  magna — Himself  a  great 
library.  He  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1633,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  account,  commenced  his  career,  as  a 
scholar,  in  a  very  curious  manner;  for,  having,  it  is 
affirmed,  been  apprenticed  by  his  parents,  who  were  ex¬ 
tremely  poor,  to  a  seller  of  pot-herbs,  he  used  to  take 
the  greatest  delight,  although  he  could  not  read  a  word, 
in  poring  over  the  leaves  of  old  books,  in  which  his  mas¬ 
ter  wrapped  his  commodities  ;  till  having  been,  one  day, 
observed  at  this  sort  of  study,  by  a  bookseller,  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  person  offered  to  take  him  into 
his  service.  The  proposal  was  instantly  accepted  by 
Magliabecchi,  who  could  conceive  no  greater  happiness 
than  an  occupation,  which  would  surround  him  with  his 
beloved  books.  So  keen,  it  is  added,  was  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  his  n^w  employment,  that,  in  two  or 
three  days,  he  knew  the  place  of  every  volume  in  the 
shop,  and  could  find  any  one,  when  asked  for,  more 
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readily  than  his  master  himself.  After  a  short  time,  he 
had  learnt  to  read  ;  and  then,  every  moment  of  his  lei¬ 
sure  was  devoted  to  this  new  pleasure.  Such  is  the  sto¬ 
ry,  which  Mr.  Spence  has  told  us,  on  the  authority,  as 
he  states,  of  a  Florentine  gentleman,  well  acquainted 
with  Magliabecchi  and  his  family.  The  Italian  writer, 
Marmi,  however,  who,  having  been  librarian  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  was,  for  many  years,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Magliabecchi,  has,  in  a  life  which  he  has  written 
of  him,  given  a  different  account  of  his  early  years.  His 
mother,  according  to  Marmi,  had  him  instructed  both  in 
the  art  of  design,  and  in  Latin,  when  he  was  a  boy,  after 
which  she  apprenticed  him  to  a  goldsmith.  Whether  his 
master  was  a  goldsmith  or  a  bookseller,  it  is  agreed,  on 
all  hands,  that,  during  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship, 
Magliabecchi  had  already  begun  those  extraordinary  ac¬ 
quisitions,  which  made  him,  at  length,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  age.  The  fame  of  his  ardor  for  study,  and 
extensive  knowledge,  at  length  procured  him  the  notice 
of  some  of  the  Florentine  literati ;  and,  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  at  court,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Grand  Duke, 
keeper  of  one  of  his  libraries.  In  this  situation,  he  re¬ 
mained  till  his  death,  in  1714,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Many  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  extensive  read¬ 
ing,  and  retentive  memory  of  Magliabecchi.  It  has  been 
said,  among  other  things,  that  a  manuscript  of  a  work  of 
some  length,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  author,  he  had 
read,  having  been  accidentally  lost,  was  actually  recov¬ 
ered  by  being  taken  down  from  his  recitation.  This, 
however,  as  Mr.  Spence  observes,  is  doubtless  a  very 
wild  exaggeration  :  it  amounts,  evidently,  if  true,  to 
nothing  less  than  a  proof  that  Magliabecchi’s  memory 
was  such  as  to  retain  every  thing,  without  exception,  to 
which  his  attention  was  ever  called.  But  of  what  he 
read,  really  worth  recollecting,  he  undoubtedly  recol¬ 
lected  a  great  deal.  He  was,  indeed,  a  library  of  refer¬ 
ence  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  for  the  other  literary  men 
of  his  time,  who  were  wont  to  apply  to  him  whenever 
they  wanted  to  know  w7hat  had  been  already  written, 
upon  any  matter  which  ihey  were  engaged  in  studying  or 
23* 
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discussing.  Two  volumes  of  the  ‘  Letters  of  the  Learned’ 
to  Magliabecchi,  were  published  at  Florence,  in  1745, 
and  they  form  but  a  small  part  of  those  that  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  during  his  long  life,  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  by  persons  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  his  universal  learning.  Llpcn  almost  any  subject,  we 
are  told,  on  which  he  was  consulted,  he  could  not  only 
state  what  any  particular  author  had  said  of  it,  hut,  in 
many  cases,  could  quote  the  very  words  employed,  nam¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  volume,  the  page,  and  the 
column  in  which  they  were  to  be  found.  Authors  and 
printers  were  generally  wont  to  send  him  all  the  works 
which  they  published— a  sure  method,  if  they  contained 
any  thing  valuable,  of  getting  them,  as  it  were,  advertised 
over  the  world  of  letters,  since  literary  men  were  every¬ 
where  in  communication  with  Magliabecchi  ;  and  he 
would  not  fail,  if  the  new  book  deserved  his  recommen¬ 
dation,  to  mention  its  merits,  to  such  of  his  correspond¬ 
ents  as  it  was  likely  to  interest.  He  had  a  sort  of  short¬ 
hand  method  of  reading,  by  which  he  contrived  to  get 
over  a  great  many  volumes  in  little  time,  and  which  every 
person  who  has  been  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  over 
new  books,  will  be,  in  some  degree,  able  to  understand. 
His  way,  we  are  told,  was,  to  look  first  to  the  title-page, 
then  to  dip  into  the  preface,  dedication,  or  other  prelim¬ 
inary  matter,  and  finally,  to  go  over  the  divisions  or  chap¬ 
ters  ;  after  which,  being  so  completely  in  possession,  as 
he  was,  of  all  that  former  writers  had  said  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  treated  of,  he  had  a  competent  general  notion  of  the 
contents  of  the  new  work.  Of  course,  if  this  cursory 
inspection  gave  him  reason  to  believe  that  there  was,  in 
any  part  of  it,  matter  really  new  and  important,  he  would 
examine  it,  more  particularly,  before  he  laid  it  down. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that,  although  thus  expedi¬ 
tiously  acquired,  his  knowledge  was  the  very  reverse  of 
superficial.  The  reverence,  with  which  he  was  regarded, 
by  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  proves  this.  The 
dexterity,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  he  attained  in  the 
art  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  can  be  communicated 
by  books,  was,  in  great  part,  the  result  of  the  exclusive- 
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ness,  with  which  he  devoted  his  life  to  that  object.  He 
might  be  said,  literally,  to  live  in  bis  library ;  for,  in 
fact,  he  both  slept  and  took  his  meals  in  the  midst  of  his 
books.  Three  hard  eggs,  and  a  draught  of  water,  formed 
his  common  repast ;  and  a  sort  of  cradle,  which  he  had 
made  for  the  purpose,  served  him  both  for  his  elbow- 
chair  during  the  day,  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  He  never 
travelled  more  than  a  few  miles  from  Florence  ;  but  all 
the  great  libraries  in  the  world  were,  nevertheless,  nearly 
as  well  known  to  him  as  his  own.  “  One  day,”  says 
Mr.  Spence,  “the  Grand  Duke  sent  for  him,  after  he 
was  his  librarian,  to  ask  him,  whether  he  could  get  for 
him  a  book,  which  was  particularly  scarce.  c  No,  sir,’ 
answered  Magliabecchi,  ‘it  is  impossible,  for  there  is  but 
one  in  the  world ;  that  is  in  the  Grand  Signior’s  library 
at  Constantinople,  and  is  the  seventh  book  on  the  second 
shelf,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  in.’”  This  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  memory  of  Mag¬ 
liabecchi  ;  for  the  book  in  question  being  a  remarkable 
one,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  circumstance, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  principally  made  it  so,  should 
have  been  distinctly  remembered  by  him :  but  the  famil¬ 
iar  style  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  localities  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  library,  shows  the  hold  that  every  thing  about  it  had 
taken  of  his  fancy,  and  how  entirely  books  were  his 
world. 

We  are  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  underrate  Magliabecchi 
as  a  mere  book  glutton.  Probably  few  men  have  passed 
their  lives  with  more  enjoyment  to  themselves,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  serviceably  in  regard  to  others. 
His  powers  of  mind,  wonderful  as  they  were  in  certain 
respects,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  such  as  qualified  him 
for  profound  and  original  thinking,  or  for  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  He  did  what  he  was 
best  fitted  to  do  well,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
accumulation  of  a  multifarious  learning  for  his  own  grati¬ 
fication,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  needed  his  assist¬ 
ance.  In  choosing  this  province  for  himself,  he  certainly 
chose  that  which  no  one  could  have  occupied  so  suc¬ 
cessfully. 
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The  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  more  than  once,  in  these  pages,  has  written 
a  little  volume,  which  he  entitles,  ‘  A  Parallel  in  the 
manner  of  Plutarch,  between  a  most  celebrated  man  of 
Florence,  and  one,  scarce  ever  heard  of,  in  England.’ 
The  celebrated  Florentine,  here  alluded  to,  is  Maglia- 
becchi ;  and  the  obscure  Englishman,  with  whom  he  is 
compared,  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Robert  Hill. 
Hill,  as  Spence  informs  us,  was  born,  in  1699,  at  Mis- 
well,  near  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  of  parents  in  humble 
life,  who  had  scarcely  been  married  a  year  when  his 
father  died.  Five  years  after  this  event,  however,  his 
mother  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  a  tailor,  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  ;  but,  upon  removing  to  that  place,  she  left  Rob¬ 
ert  at  Miswell,  in  charge  of  his  grandmother.  The  old 
woman,  herself,  taught  him  to  read,  and  afterwards  sent 
him  to  school,  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  to  learn  writing, 
which  was  all  the  school  education  he  ever  received. 
He  then  went  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  who  lived  at  Tring 
Grove,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  drive  the  plough, 
and  do  other  country  work.  At  last,  when  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  it  was  resolved  to  bind  him  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  to  his  father-in-law,  the  tailor.  With  him,  he 
remained  for  the  usual  period,  of  seven  years,  in  which 
time,  he  learned  that  business.  In  the  year  1716,  he 
chanced  to  get  hold  of  an  imperfect  ‘  Latin  Accidence 
and  Grammar,’  and  about  three  fourths  of  a  Littleton’s 
Dictionary.  He  had  already  begun  to  be  a  great  reader, 
purchasing  candles  for  himself,  with  what  money  he  could 
procure,  and  sitting  up  at  his  books,  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  the  only  time  he  had  any  leisure  ;  but  these  acqui¬ 
sitions,  gave  additional  force  to  a  desire,  he  had  for  some 
time  felt,  to  learn  Latin,  originally  excited,  as  he  de¬ 
clared,  by  some  epitaphs,  in  that  language,  in  the  church, 
which  his  curiosity  made  him  wish,  very  much,  to  be 
able  to  read.  Next  year,  however,  be  was  sent  back 
to  Tring  Grove,  in  consequence  of  the  smallpox  raging 
in  Buckingham  ;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  he  left 
his  Latin  books  behind  him.  It  was  a  year  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  before  he  returned  to  Buckingham,  and,  during  that 
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interval,  he  was  employed  in  keeping  his  uncle’s  sheep, 
an  occupation,  in  which,  he  said,  he  was  very  happy,  as, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  “  he  could  lie  under  a  hedge, 
and  read,  all  day  long.”  The  only  books  he  had  with 
him,  were,  the  ‘  Practice  of  Piety,’  the  ‘Whole  Duty 
of  Man,’  and  a  ‘French  Grammar,’  which  he  read  so 
often  through,  that  at  last  he  had  them  almost  all  by  heart. 
When  he  got  back  to  Buckingham,  however,  he  found 
his  old  Latin  grammar  ;  and  this  set  him  anew  on  his 
classical  studies.  Here,  he  derived  considerable  assist¬ 
ance  from  some  of  his  young  companions,  who  were 
attending  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  the  place,  and 
w'hom  he  used  to  bribe  to  help  him  over  his  difficulties, 
by  doing  for  them,  in  return,  any  little  service  in  his 
power.  He  considered  himself  very  well  paid  for  run¬ 
ning  on  a  message,  by  being  told  the  English  of  some 
Latin  word,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  in  his 
dictionary.  In  tins  way,  he  enabled  himself,  before  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  read  a  great  part  of 
a  Latin  Testament,  which  he  had  purchased,  as  well  a3 
of  a  Caesar,  which  some  one  had  given  him. 

On  getting  over  his  apprenticeship,  he  married,  and 
set  up  in  business  for  himself.  Soon  after,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  gave  him  a  Homer, 
and  a  Greek  Testament  ;  upon  which,  as  he  could  not 
bear  to  have  a  book  in  his  possession,  which  he  was  una¬ 
ble  to  read,  he  resolved  to  learn  Greek.  Accordingly, 
he  imparted  his  scheme  to  a  young  gentleman,  to  whom 
he  was  known,  and  received  from  him  a  grammar  of  the 
language,  and  a  promise  of  his  assistance,  Hill  engaging 
to  teach  him  to  fish,  in  return  for  his  literary  instructions. 

His  family  beginning  now  to  increase,  he  bethought 
him  of  adding  something  to  his  income  by  his  book 
knowledge  ;  and,  in  the  year  1724,  he  opened  a  school, 
for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  he  continued 
to  teach  for  six  or  seven  years.  By  his  own  account, 
however,  he  was  not,  at  first,  very  well  prepared  for 
some  of  the  duties  of  his  new  employment.  Soon  after 
he  had  entered  upon  it,  a  scholar  came  to  him,  wishing 
to  receive  lessons  in  arithmetic,  who  had  already  advanced 
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as  far  as  decimal  fractions.  Poor  Hill,  himself,  had,  at 
this  time,  got  no  farther  than  what  he  calls  u  a  little  way 
into  division and  he  was,  at  first,  in  no  small  conster¬ 
nation  :  however,  he  hit  upon  a  plan  of  managing  the 
matter,  which  answered  well  enough.  To  consume  the 
time,  he  set  his  pupil,  by  way  of  preliminary  exercise, 
to  copy  a  series  of  tables,  which  had  some  apparent  re¬ 
lation  to  the  subject  of  his  intended  studies.  They  must 
have  been  tolerably  voluminous  ;  for,  we  are  told,  they 
occupied  the  patient  writer  six  weeks,  although,  it  may 
be  supposed,  his  master  was  not  very  importunate,  in 
urging  him  through  the  task.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Hill  made  the  best  use  he  could,  of  the  respite  he  had 
obtained  for  himself  by  this  stratagem  ;  and,  by  sitting 
up,  frequently,  nearly  the  whole  night,  after  his  day’s 
work  was  over,  he  contrived,  by  the  time  the  copying 
of  the  tables  was  finished,  to  be  a  small  degree  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  pupil. 

After  he  had  been  married  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
his  wife  died  ;  but  in  two  years  he  married  again.  This 
second  match  turned  out  very  unfortunate  ;  his  wife,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  worthless  person,  having,  in  a 
short  time,  run  him  so  much  in  debt,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  place,  and  thus  to  effect  his  es¬ 
cape,  at  once,  from  her  and  his  creditors.  He  now  led, 
for  several  years,  a  wandering  life  ;  continuing,  as  he 
travelled  through  the  country,  both  to  work  at  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  was  seized  with  a 
violent  desire  to  learn  Hebrew,  in  consequence  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  quotations,  in  that  language,  in  a  book 
which  he  was  perusing ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  he  could 
not  find  a  grammar,  he  could  make  anything  of,  although 
he  tried  no  fewer  than  eleven  ;  and  at  last  be  got  so  out 
of  humor  at  his  ill  success,  that  he  disposed  of  them  all 
again,  and  gave  up  his  design.  His  desire  to  learn  the 
language,  however,  soon  returned  ;  and  having  bought  a 
lot  of  thirteen  Hebrew  books,  for  as  many  shillings,  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  find  among  them  a  grammar,  (Sten- 
nit’s,)  which  he  was  able  to  understand ;  and  having, 
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in  this  way,  got  over  the  first  difficulties  of  the  study,  he 
went  on  with  great  ease. 

It  was  twelve  years  after  he  parted  from  his  wife  before 
he  returned  to  Buckingham,  which  he  did,  at  last,  on 
hearing,  accidentally,  that  she  had  been  two  or  three 
years  dead.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  married  a  third 
time,  and  once  more  resumed  a  domestic  and  settled  life. 
This  was  in  the  year  1747.  Till  now,  he  had,  according 
to  his  own  account,  concealed  his  literary  acquirements  ; 
but,  about  this  time,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
chanced  to  put  a  question  to  him,  which  he  answered  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  discover  his  scholarship.  His  clerical 
friend,  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  put  into  his  hands,  Bishop  Clayton’s  ‘  Essay 
on  Spirit and  Hill,  having  read  the  book,  wrote  a  series 
of  remarks  on  it,  which  were  published  in  the  year  1753. 
This  was  his  first  attempt  at  authorship.  He  afterwards 
sent  to  the  press  several  other  productions,  on  theological 
subjects,  of  which  one,  entitled,  ‘  Criticisms  on  the  Book 
of  Job,’  in  five  sheets,  was  the  largest. 

When  Spence  first  met  Hill,  which  was  at  the  house 
of  the  clergyman  just  mentioned,  he  was  in  great  poverty, 
and  struggling  hard  to  obtain  a  subsistence  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Bad  times  had  made  employment  scarce  ; 
and  “this,”  says  Spence,  “has  reduced  him  so  very 
low,  that  I  have  been  informed  that  he  has  passed  many 
and  many  whole  days  in  this  and  the  former  year,  without 
tasting  any  thing  but  water  and  tobacco.  He  has  a  wife 
and  four  small  children,  the  eldest  of  them  not  above 
eight  years  old  ;  and  what  bread  they  could  get,  he  often 
spared,  from  his  own  hunger,  to  help  towards  satisfying 
theirs.”  Spence’s  principal  object,  in  publishing  his 
little  work,  was  to  raise  his  subscription  for  the  poor 
scholar,  who  was  its  subject  ;  and  who,  notwithstanding 
some  errors  by  which  part  of  his  life  was  marked,  appears 
to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  person  of  much  worth 
of  character,  and  well  deserving  of  public  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  It  is  believed,  that  the  effect  of  this 
appeal  was,  to  relieve  him,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  from 
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the  difficulties  under  which  he  was  at  this  time  suffering. 
He  continued  to  live  at  Buckingham,  for  about  twenty 
years  after  his  remarkable  acquirements  had,  in  this  way, 
been  made  known  to  the  world,  having  died  there  in  the 
year  1777. 

Hill  was  evidently  not  a  person  of  any  uncommon 
extent  of  talent,  or  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  and  it  is 
this  peculiarity  that  makes  his  example  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  His  story  teaches  us  what  the  mere 
love  and  persevering  pursuit  of  knowledge  may  accom¬ 
plish,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  degree  of 
mental  power  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  regular  edu¬ 
cation.  All  his  acquirements  were  made  laboriously  and 
slowly.  As  he  himself  stated,  he  had  been  seven  years 
in  learning  Latin,  and  fourteen  in  learning  Greek  ;  and 
although  he  declared  he  could  teach  any  person  Hebrew, 
in  six  weeks,  his  own  difficulties,  we  have  just  seen,  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  that  tongue,  had  been  far 
from  inconsiderable.  Every  thing  yielded,  however,  to 
his  invincible  perseverance,  and  a  zeal  which  no  labor 
could  damp  or  exhaust.  “  When  I  was  saying  to  him,” 
writes  Spence,  “among  other  things,  that  I  was  afraid 
his  studies  must  have  broke  in  upon  his  other  business 
too  much,  he  said  that  sometimes  they  had  a  little  ;  but 
that  his  usual  way  had  been  to  sit  up  very  deep  into  the 
nights,  or  else  to  rise  by  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  on 
purpose  to  get  time  for  reading,  without  prejudicing 
himself  in  his  trade.”  Although  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
he  had  in  this  way,  we  are  told,  accustomed  himself  to  do 
very  well- with  only  two  or  three  hours  of  sleep  in  the 
twenty-four,  and  he  lived  to  be  seventy-eight. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Hill,  lived  Henry  Wild, 
another  learned  tailor,  who  had,  also,  acquired  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  knowledge  of  languages  chiefly  by  his  own  unassist¬ 
ed  efforts.  Wild,  who  was  born  in  1684,  had  been  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Norwich,  for  several  years,  when 
a  boy  ;  but,  upon  leaving  it,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
tailor,  in  the  same  city,  with  whom  he  served,  first,  for 
seven  years,  under  his  indenture,  and  then,  for  seven 
more,  as  a  journeyman.  In  the  course  of  this  protracted 
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estrangement  from  literature,  he  almost  completely  forgot 
whatever  scholarship  he  had  at  one  time  possessed. 
Having,  however,  been  attacked  by  a  lingering  fever  and 
ague,  and  obliged  to  discontinue  working  at  his  trade,  he 
took  to  reading,  by  way  of  amusing  his  leisure  ;  and  it 
was  in  the  course  of  his  perusal  of  a  work  of  controversial 
divinity,  that,  like  Hill,  he  met  with  some  Hebrew  quo¬ 
tations,  which  are  said  to  have  first  inspired  him  with  the 
resolution  of  endeavoring  to  recover  his  school  learning. 
Accordingly,  by  laboring  hard,  for  some  time,  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  enabling  himself  again  to  read  Latin  with 
tolerable  facility  ;  upon  this,  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew",  and  soon  made  considerable 
progress  in  that  tongue  also,  by  the  aid  of  a  dictionary, 
in  which  the  words  were  rendered  in  Latin. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  his  health  gradually  im¬ 
proved,  and  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  business  ; 
but  he  did  not,  for  all  that,  neglect  his  studies.  After 
working  all  day,  his  general  practice  was,  to  sit  up  read¬ 
ing,  for  a  great  part  of  the  night,  deeming  himself  far 
more  than  compensated  for  his  labors  and  privations,  by 
obtaining,  even  at  this  sacrifice,  a  few  hours,  every  week, 
for  the  pursuits  he  loved  ;  and  in  this  manner,  within 
seven  years,  he  had  actually  made  himself  master  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Persian  languages.  Yet  his  extraordinary  attainments 
seem  not  to  have  been  generally  known,  till  a  fortunate 
accident  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Dean  Prideaux, 
a  distinguished  proficient  in  Oriental  learning.  The 
Dean,  who  also  resided  in  Norwich,  was  one  day  shown 
some  Arabic  manuscripts  in  a  bookseller’s  shop,  which, 
upon  inspecting  them,  he  wished  to  purchase  ;  but  the 
bookseller  would  not  dispose  of  them  for  the  price  he 
offered.  Some  days  afterwards,  regretting  that  he  had 
not  secured  the  manuscripts,  he  returned  to  the  booksel¬ 
ler,  intending  to  give  him  what  he  asked,  when,  upon 
making  inquiry  after  them,  he  learned,  to  his  consterna¬ 
tion,  that  they  had  been  sold  to  a  tailor  !  Never  doubt¬ 
ing  that  they  were  destined  for  the  scissors,  if  not  already 
in  shreds,  he  requested  that  the  tailor,  who  was  no  other 
i.  24  p.  k. 
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than  Wild,  might  be  instantly  sent  for,  that  they  might 
yet,  if  it  were  possible,  be  saved.  Upon  Wild  making 
his  appearance,  the  Dean  had  the  gratification  of  learning, 
in  answer  to  the  first  question,  that  the  parchments  were 
still  uninjured  ;  but  he  was  more  surprised  than  ever, 
when,  upon  expressing  his  wish  to  purchase  them,  Wild 
refused  to  part  with  them.  “What  can  you  mean  to 
make  of  them  ?”  asked  the  Dean.  Wild  told  him  he 
intended  to  read  them  ;  and  the  Dean  found  upon  exam¬ 
ining  him,  that  this  was  no  vain  boast  ;  the  manuscripts 
were  produced,  and  Wild  read  and  translated  a  part  of 
them  in  his  presence. 

Dr.  Prideaux  soon  after  exerted  himself  to  raise  a 
small  subscription  for  this  poor  and  meritorious  scholar, 
by  which  means  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  not  to  be  entered 
at  the  University,  but  that  he  might  have  access  to  the 
libraries,  and  find  a  more  appropriate  occupation  for  his 
talents,  in  teaching  those  Oriental  tongues  with  which  he 
had  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  contrived  to  make  himself 
acquainted.  He  went  to  Oxford,  about  the  year  1718, 
and  resided  in  that  city,  where  he  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Arabian  Tailor,  for  two  or  three  years,  having  been 
employed  partly  in  teaching,  and  partly  in  making  tran¬ 
scripts  and  translations  from  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  except  that,  in  1720, 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Mead.  The  period  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained  ;  but  in  1734,  there  appeared  a  trans¬ 
lation,  by  him,  of  an  Arabic  production,  entitled,  ‘  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  Journey  to  Heaven,’  which  is  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  a  posthumous  publication.  There  is 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Turner,  respecting  Wild,  among  the 
‘Letters  by  Eminent  Persons,’  published  some  years 
ago,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that, in  pursuing  his  soli¬ 
tary  studies,  he  had  to  struggle  with  severe  penury, 
as  well  as  with  other  disadvantages.  The  letter  is  dated 
in  1714,  while  Wild  was  still  at  Norwich  ;  and  the  wri¬ 
ter,  after  mentioning  his  extensive  acquisitions,  adds, 
“  But  he  is  very  poor,  and  his  landlord  lately  seized  a 
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Polyglot  Bible,  (which  he  had  made  shift  to  purchase,) 
for  rent.” 

We  may  here  mention  the  wretched  Eugene  Aram, 
who  was  tried  and  convicted,  in  1759,  for  a  murder 
committed  fourteen  years  before.  The  strange  circum¬ 
stances,  which,  after  so  long  a  concealment,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  this  crime,  form  one  of  the  most  singular 
chapters  in  the  history  of  human  guilt.  This  man,  whom 
bad  passions  led  to  the  commission  of  so  sad  an  atrocity, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  so  miserable  an  end,  strikingly 
exemplified,  in  the  previous  part  of  his  life,  what  reso¬ 
lution  and  perseverance  may  accomplish,  in  the  work  of 
self-education.  Aram,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in 
the  year  1704,  only  learned  to  read  a  little  English  in 
the  school  of  his  native  village,  and  never  afterwards  had 
the  benefit  of  any  further  instruction  ;  yet,  by  his  own 
exertions,  he  first  qualified  himself  to  teach  all  the  more 
common  branches  of  education,  including  arithmetic  and 
mathematics,  and  then  proceeded,  with  an  industry  that 
had  scarcely  been  surpassed,  to  make  his  way  to  the 
highest  departments  of  learning.  In  a  letter,  written  to  a 
clerical  friend,  from  York  Castle,  after  his  conviction, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  life,  he  says,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  period  when  he  was  first  engaged  in  thus  at 
the  same  time  teaching  others  and  himself, 

“  Perceiving  the  deficiency  in  my  education,  and  sen¬ 
sible  of  my  want  of  the  learned  languages,  and  prompted 
by  an  irresistible  covetousness  of  knowledge,  I  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  studies  in  that  way,  and  undertook 
the  tediousness,  the  intricacies,  and  the  labors  of  gram¬ 
mar.  I  selected  Lilly  from  the  rest,  all  which  I  got  and 
repeated  by  heart.  The  task  of  repeating  it  all  every 
day  was  impossible  while  I  attended  the  school ;  so  I 
divided  it  into  portions,  by  which  method  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  thrice  every  week  ;  and  this  I  performed  for 
years.  Next  I  became  acquainted  with  Camden’s  Greek 
Grammar,  which  I  also  repeated,  in  the  same  manner, 
memoriter.  Thus  instructed,  I  entered  upon  the  Latin 
classics,  whose  allurements  repaid  my  assiduities  and  my 
labors.  I  remember  to  have  at  first  hung  over  five  lines, 
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for  a  whole  day ;  and  never,  in  all  the  painful  coarse  of 
ray  reading,  left  any  one  passage,  but  I  did,  or  thought 
I  did,  perfectly  comprehend  it.  After  I  had  accurately 
perused  every  one  of  the  Latin  classics,  historians,  and 
poets,  I  went  through  the  Greek  Testament,  first  parsing 
every  word,  as  I  proceeded ;  next  I  ventured  upon  He¬ 
siod,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
all  the  Greek  tragedians.  A  tedious  labor  was  this  ;  but 
my  former  acquaintance  with  history  lessened  it  ex¬ 
tremely,  because  it  threw  a  light  upon  many  passages 
which,  without  that  assistance  must  have  appeared  ob¬ 
scure.” 

There  was  scarcely  any  part  of  literature,  indeed, 
with  which  Aram  was  not  profoundly  conversant.  His¬ 
tory,  antiquities,  heraldry,  botany,  had  all  been  elaborately 
and  extensively  studied  by  him ;  but  his  favorite  pursuit 
was  the  investigation  and  comparison  of  languages,  with 
a  view  to  the  determination  of  their  origin  and  connexion. 
For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  he  had  studied,  with  great  attention,  several  of 
the  Oriental  tongues,  and  all  the  remaining  dialects  of 
the  Celtic.  He  had  meditated,  indeed,  the  compilation 
of  a  dictionary  of  the  Celtic,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English,  in  which  different  languages  he  is  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  a  list  of  about  three  thousand  words, 
which  he  considered  them  to  possess  in  common.  Some 
of  his  observations  upon  this  subject  have  been  printed, 
and  are  creditable  both  to  his  ingenuity  and  good  sense. 
The  address,  we  may  add,  which  he  delivered  on  his 
trial,  in  his  own  defence,  is  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  the  curious  learning  with  which  his  mind  seems  to 
have  been  stored.  But  he  is  a  mournful  example  of  high 
mental  powers  brought  low  by  ill-regulated  passions,  and 
of  the  vanity  and  worthlessness  even  of  talents  and 
knowledge,  when  separated  from  moral  principle.* 

There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  which  was  published  at  London,  in 
1765,  and,  although  not  distinguished  by  much  elegance, 


*  For  the  trial  of  Eugene  Aram,  see  Howell’s  ‘  State  Trials.’ 
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is  held  in  considerable  esteem  for  its  general  accuracy 
and  closeness  to  the  original.  This  was  the  work  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Anthony  Purver,  who,  at  the 
time  when  it  appeared,  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Andover, 
but  had  been  almost  entirely  self-educated.  Having  been 
born  (about  the  year  1702)  in  low  life,  he  had  been 
originally  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  by  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  employed  as  a  shepherd,  an  occupation 
which  afforded  him  considerable  leisure  for  reading  and 
study.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  acquired,  with  scarcely 
any  assistance,  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  It  was  the  accidental  perusal  of 
a  book,  in  which  some  errors  were  pointed  out  in  the 
common  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  first  awakened  in 
him  a  desire  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  two 
sacred  tongues.  Purver,  w'ho  died  in  1777,  was  a  Qua¬ 
ker  ;  and  his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  the 
labor  of  thirty  years  of  his  life,  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Fothergill,*  who  was  him¬ 
self  also  a  member  of  that  religious  body. 

There  has  lately  appeared,  in  the  newspapers,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  scholar,  in  humble  life,  who  died  some  time 
since,  in  London,  and  whose  attainments  seem  to  have 
been  as  extensive,  and  as  entirely  the  result  of  bis  own 
exertions  in  quest  of  knowledge,  as  those  of  any  one  of 
the  individuals  we  have  yet  mentioned.  Joseph  Pen- 
drell  had  received,  at  school,  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  education,  in  English  reading  and  writing,  and, 
at  an  early  age-,  was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  which  business  he  followed  until  his  death.  He 
had,  when  young,  a  great  taste  for  books  ;  but  was  first 
led  to  the  more  learned  studies,  in  which  he  eventually 
made  so  much  progress,  by  the  following  accident ; — 
Stopping  at  a  bookstall  one  day,  he  laid  hold  of  a  book 
of  arithmetic,  marked  fourpence  ;  he  purchased  it  and 

*  Dr.  Fothergill  gave  Purver  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy  of 
his  translation,  (an  attempt  had  before  been  made  to  publish  it  in  num¬ 
bers,)  and  also  carried  it,  at  his  own  expense,  through  the  press.  Pur¬ 
ver  afterwards  revised  the  work,  for  a  second  edition,  which,  however, 
has  not  appeared.  See  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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availed  himself  of  his  leisure  hours  at  home,  in  making 
himself  master  of  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  he  found  a  short  introduction  to  the  mathematics. 
This  stimulated  him  to  make  farther  purchases  of  scien¬ 
tific  works  ;  and,  in  this  way,  he  gradually  proceeded 
from  the  elements  to  the  highest  departments  of  mathe¬ 
matical  learning.  When  a  journeyman,  he  made  every 
possible  saving,  in  order  to  purchase  books.  He  found 
there  were  many  valuable  writers,  on  his  favorite  subject, 
in  French:  this  determined  him  to  study  that  language, 
for  which  purpose,  he  procured  a  grammar,  a  book  of 
exercises,  and  a  dictionary  ;  and  he  persevered,  until  he 
was  able  to  read  the  French  writers  with  ease. 

In  the  same  manner,  he  proceeded  to  acquire  the  Lat¬ 
in  and  Greek  languages,  of  the  latter  of  which,  he  made 
himself  master,  so  far,  as  to  have  little  difficulty  in  read¬ 
ing  the  Septuagint,  or  any  other  common  prose  work. 
He  had  formed  a  large  collection  of  classical  books, 
many  of  which  he  purchased  at  the  auction-rooms  in 
King  street,  Covent  Garden,  formerly  belonging  to  Pat¬ 
erson,  the  celebrated  book-auctioneer,*  in  whose  time 
they  formed  a  favorite  resort  of  literary  men.  Pendrell 
did  not,  however,  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  known  to  the  literary  characters  he  was  accustom¬ 
ed  to  meet  here.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  shunned 
notice,  and  made  it  a  practice,  invariably,  to  conceal  his 
name  when  a  lot  was  knocked  down  to  him.  He  had 
often  met,  in  these  rooms,  the  learned  Bishop  Lowth, 
who  frequently  fell  into  conversation  with  him,  as  they 
sometimes  happened  to  meet  before  the  sale  began.  The 
Bishop  was  much  interested  with  his  conversation,  and 
one  day  asked  Paterson  who  he  was  ;  on  which,  Pater¬ 
son  took  the  first  opportunity  to  inquire  his  name,  ac¬ 
quainting  him,  at  the  same  time,  who  the  person  was  that 
felt  interested  in  his  favor.  The  poor  shoemaker,  how¬ 
ever,  from  extreme  diffidence,  declined  telling  Paterson 
his  name,  although  the  introduction  to  the  Bishop,  of 
which  an  opportunity  was  thus  given  him,  might  probaby 


*  See  page  174. 
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have  drawn  him  from  obscurity,  and  led  to  some  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  humble  circumstances. 

Pendrell’s  knowledge  of  mathematical  science  was 
profound  and  extensive,  embracing  fortification,  naviga¬ 
tion,  astronomy,  and  all  the  different  departments  of  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy.  He  was  also  familiar  with  our  poetical 
literature  ;  and  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  most 
English  writers  in  the  department  of  the  belles  lettres. 
He  resided,  for  several  years  before  his  death,  at  Gray’s- 
buildings,  Duke  street,  Manchester  square,  and  died  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  descended,  it 
is  supposed,  fromthePendrellwhoconcealedCharlesII., 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 


NOTE. 

[One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances,  on  record,  of 
success  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  by  unaided  effort, 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  Richard  Robert  Jone’s,  a 
young  man  who  became  known  to  tbe  literary  world, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  R.  R.  Jones  was  a  poor  boy,  whose  whole  occu¬ 
pation,  previously  to  his  visit  to  Liverpool,  had  been 
fishing.  At  the  time  of  his  presenting  himself  to  Mr.  R., 
he  was  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet 
he  was  already  familiar  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ; 
he  could  read  Italian,  and  converse  in  French.  He  had 
read  the  Iliad,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  &c.,  was  conversant 
with  the  refinements  of  Greek  pronunciation,  with  the 
connexion  between  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  could  trans¬ 
late  Latin  into  either  English  or  Welsh.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Parr,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  in  Europe.  In  this  interview, 
they  discussed  the  profoundest  matters  of  Greek  erudition, 
the  works  of  critics  and  commentators,  and  Richard  is 
reported  to  have  sustained  himself  fully  ;  but  when  he 
turned  the  conversation  to  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  was  obliged  to  retreat.  When  asked  his  opinion  of  Dr. 
Parr,  he  said  that  “  he  appeared  to  him  less  ignorant  than 
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most  men.”  Yet  so  abject  was  the  poverty  of  this  young 
man,  that  he  had  never  learned  the  use  of  a  bed ;  but  when 
he  was  first  shown,  for  the  night,  into  a  room  containing 
one,  crept  under  it. — Roscoe's  Life ,  by  his  Son ,  Vol.  II. 

Am.  Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Force  of  Application  : — Dr.  Alexander  Murray. 

With  the  exception  of  Magliabecchi,  the  names  we 
have  as  yet  mentioned,  under  our  present  head,  have  been 
those  of  persons  whose  acquirements,  although  most  hon¬ 
orable  to  themselves,  and  well  entitled  to  our  admiration, 
when  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  made  are 
considered,  have  yet  hardly  been  such,  as  to  secure,  for 
their  possessors,  any  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
learned.  They  are  remembered  not  so  much  on  account 
of  what  they  accomplished,  as  on  account  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  under  which  it  was  accomplished.  But  he, 
whom  we  are  now  to  introduce,  while  the  narrative  of  his 
progress  from  obscurity  to  distinction  presents  to  us  as 
praiseworthy  a  struggle  with  adverse  circumstances,  as  is 
anywhere  else  recorded,  had  taken  his  rank,  even  before 
his  premature  death,  among  the  scholars  of  his  time  ;  and, 
although  suddenly  arrested  when  in  the  very  speed  of  his 
career,  has  bequeathed  something  of  himself,  in  his  works, 
to  posterity.  We  speak  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Murray,  the  celebrated  Orientalist ;  nor  are  there  many 
more  interesting  histories  than  his  in  the  whole  range  of 
literary  biography.  Happily  the  earlier  portion  of  it, 
with  which  we  have  principally  to  do,  has  been  sketched 
by  his  own  pen,*  with  characteristic  naivetd ;  and  we  are 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maitland,  minister  of  Minnigaff,  written 
in  1812, — evidently  a  hasty  composition,  as  it  bears  to  be,  and  intend¬ 
ed  only  for  the  eye  of  a  friend,  but  more  beautiful  and  touching  in  its 
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thus  in  possession  both  of  a  very  full,  and  of  a  perfectly 
trustworthy  detail  of  every  thing  we  can  desire  to  know 
respecting  him.  This  piece  of  autobiography,  which  is 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Murray’s  posthumous  work,  ‘  The  His¬ 
tory  of  European  Languages,’  is,  we  believe,  compara¬ 
tively  but  little  known  to  ordinary  readers ;  and  both  for 
this  reason,  and  from  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  our 
subject,  we  shall  allot  as  much  space  as  can  be  afforded 
to  an  abstract  of  it.  There  are  one  or  two  other  sources, 
from  which  a  few  additional  particulars  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Murray,  may  be  gathered,  and  to  which  we  shall  occa¬ 
sionally  refer. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff,  in  the  shire  of 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1775.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  at  that  time  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  a  shepherd  all  his  life,  as  his  own  father,  and  proba¬ 
bly  his  ancestors  for  many  generations,  had  also  been. 
Alexander’s  mother  was,  also,  the  daughter  of  a  shep¬ 
herd,  and  was  the  old  man’s  second  wife ;  several  sons, 
whom  he  had  by  a  former  marriage,  being  all  brought  up 
to  the  same  primitive  occupation.  This  modern  patriarch 
died  in  the  year  1797,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  natural  sa¬ 
gacity,  and  possessed,  at  least,  of  the  simple  scholarship, 
of  which  the  Scottish  peasant  is  rarely  destitute. 

It  was  from  his  father,  that  Alexander  received  his  first 
lessons  in  reading.  This  was  in  his  sixth  year ;  and  he 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  process.  The  old  man, 
he  tells  us,  bought  him  a  Catechism,  (which,  in  Scotland, 
is  generally  printed  with  a  copy  of  the  alphabet,  in  a  large 
type,  prefixed;)  but  “as  it  was  too  good  a  book,”  he 
proceeds,  “for  me  to  handle  at  all  times,  it  was  generally 
locked  up,  and  he,  throughout  the  winter,  drew  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  letters  to  me,  in  his  written  hand,  on  the  board 
of  an  old  wool  card ,  with  the  black  end  of  an  extinguished 
heather  stem  or  root,  snatched  from  the  fire.  I  soon 
learned  all  the  alphabet  in  this  form,  and  became  writer 
as  well  as  reader.  I  wrought  with  the  board  and  brand 

unlabored,  and  sometimes,  even  incorrect  simplicity  of  phrase  and  man¬ 
ner,  than  any  less  natural  eloquence  could  have  made  it. 
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continually.  Then  the  Catechism  was  presented,  and  in 
a  month  or  two,  I  could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it.  I 
daily  amused  myself  with  copying,  as  above,  the  printed 
letters.  In  May,  1782,  he  gave  me  a  small  Psalmbook, 
for  which  I  totally  abandoned  the  Catechism,  which  I  did 
not  like,  and  which  I  tore  into  two  pieces,  and  concealed 
in  a  hole  of  a  dike.  I  soon  got  many  psalms  by  memo¬ 
ry,  and  longed  for  a  new7  book.  Here  difficulties  rose. 
The  Bible,  used  every  night  in  the  family,  I  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  open  or  touch.  The  rest  of  the  books  were 
put  up  in  chests.  I  at  length  got  a  New  Testament,  and 
read  the  historical  parts,  with  great  curiosity  and  ardor. 
But  I  longed  to  read  the  Bible,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
much  more  pleasant  book ;  and  I  actually  went  to  where 
I  knew  an  old  loose-leaved  Bible  lay,  and  carried  it  away 
by  piecemeal.  I  perfectly  remember  the  strange  pleasure 
I  felt,  in  reading  the  histories  of  Abraham  and  David.  I 
liked  mournful  narratives  ;  and  greatly  admired  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  Lamentations.  I  pored  on  these  pieces 
of  the  Bible,  in  secret,  for  many  months,  but  I  durst  not 
show  them  openly  ;  and,  as  I  read  constantly  and  remem¬ 
bered  well,  I  soon  astonished  all  our  honest  neighbors, 
with  the  large  passages  of  scripture  I  repeated  before  them. 
I  have  forgot  too  much  of  my  biblical  knowledge,  but  I 
can  still  rehearse  all  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs,  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  and  various  other  narratives,  seldom 
committed  to  memory.” 

His  father’s  whole  property  consisted  only  of  two  or 
three  scores  of  sheep,  and  four  Muirland  cows.  “He 
had  no  debts,”  says  bis  son,  “and  no  money.”  As  all 
his  other  sons  were  shepherds,  it  was,  with  him,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  that  Alexander  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  same  employment ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
had  strength  for  any  thing,  that  is,  when  he  was  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  hills  with 
the  sheep.  However,  from  the  first  he  gave  no  promise 
of  making  a  good  shepherd,  and  he  was  often  blamed  by 
his  father  as  lazy  and  useless.  The  truth  is,  he  was  not 
stout,  and  was  likewise  short-sighted,*  which  his  father 

*  This  defect,  according  to  the  author  of  the  ‘  Literary  History  of 
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did  not  know.  Besides,  “I  was  sedentary,”  says  he, 
“indolent,  and  given  to  books,  and  writing  on  boards 
with  coals.”  But  his  father  was  too  poor  to  send  him  to 
school,  his  attendance  upon  which,  indeed,  wTould  have 
been  scarcely  practicable,  unless  he  could  have  been 
boarded  in  the  village,  from  which  their  cottage,  situated 
in  a  wild  and  sequestered  glen,  was  five  or  six  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  About  this  time,  however,  (in  May,  1784,)  a 
brother  of  his  mother’s,  who  had  made  a  little  money, 
came  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  hearing  such  accounts  of 
the  genius  of  his  nephew,  whose  fame  was  now  the  dis¬ 
course  of  the  whole  glen,  he  offered  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  boarding  him  for  a  short  time  in  New  Galloway,  and 
keeping  him  at  school  there.  Our  home-taught  and  most¬ 
ly  self-taught  scholar,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  made  at  first 
a  somewhat  awkward  figure  on  this  new  scene.  “My 
pronunciation  of  words,”  says  he,  “wTas  laughed  at,  and 
my  whole  speech  was  a  subject  of  fun.”  “  But,”  he  adds, 
“I  soon  gained  impudence  ;  and  before  the  vacation  in 
August,  I  often  stood  dux  of  the  Bible  class.  I  was  in 
the  mean  time  taught  to  write  copies,  and  use  paper  and 
ink.  But  I  both  wrote  and  printed,  that  is,  imitated 
printed  letters,  when  out  of  school.” 

His  attendance  at  school,  however,  had  scarcely  lasted 
for  three  months,  when  the  poor  boy  fell  into  bad  health, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  For  nearly  five 
years,  after  this,  he  was  left  again  to  be  his  own  instructer, 
with  no  assistance  whatever  from  any  one.  He  soon 
recovered  his  health,  but,  during  the  long  period  we  have 
mentioned,  he  looked  in  vain,  for  the  means  of  again 
pursuing  his  studies,  under  the  advantages  he  had  for  so 
short  a  time  enjoyed.  As  soon  as  he  became  sufficiently 
well,  he  was  put  to  his  old  employment  of  assisting  the 
rest  of  the  family  as  a  shepherd  boy.  “  I  was  still,”  he 
says,  however,  “  attached  to  reading,  printing  of  words, 
and  getting  by  heart  ballads,  of  which  I  procured  several. 

Galloway,’  who  has  given  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Murray’s  life,  made  his  fa¬ 
ther  often  think  that  his  son  wilfully  deceived  him  by  the  incorrect  ac¬ 
counts  he  gave  of  the  sheep,  when  sent  to  observe  in  what  directions 
they  were  straying. 
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*  *  *  About  this  time,  and  for  years  after,  I  spent 

every  sixpence  that  friends  or  strangers  gave  me,  on  bal¬ 
lads  and  penny  histories.  I  carried  bundles  of  these  in 
my  pockets,  and  read  them,  when  sent  to  look  for  cattle 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Greanock,  and  on  the  wild  hills 
in  its  neighborhood.  ”  And  thus  passed  away  about  three 
years  of  his  life.  All  this  time,  the  Bible,  and  these 
ballads,  seem  to  have  formed  almost  his  only  reading  ; 
yet,  even  with  this  scanty  library,  he  contrived  to  acquire, 
among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  glen,  a  reputation  for 
unrivalled  erudition.  “My  fame,”  he  tells  us,  “for 
reading,  and  a  memory ,  was  loud,  and  several  said,  that  I 
was  1  a  living  miracle.’  I  puzzled  the  honest  elders  of 
the  church  with  recitals  of  scripture,  and  discourses  about' 
Jerusalem,  &c.  &c.”  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
17S7,  he  borrowed,  from  a  friend,  L’Estrange’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  1  Josephus,’  and  1  Salmon’s  Geographical  Gram¬ 
mar.’  This  last  work,  in  particular,  as  we  shall  see, 
immediately,  had  no  little  share  in  determining  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  studies  of  his  future  life.  Re¬ 
ferring,  however,  merely  to  the  new  information,  of  which 
it  put  him  immediately  in  possession,  he  says,  “  I  got 
immense  benefit  from  Salmon’s  book.  It  gave  me  an 
idea  of  geography  and  universal  history,  and  I  actually 
recollect,  at  this  day,  almost  every  thing  it  contains.” 
A  grammar  of  geography  was  also  one  of  the  first  books 
that  Ferguson  studied  ;  although  the  minds  of  the  two 
students,  differing,  as  they  did,  in  original  character,  were 
attracted  by  different  parts  of  their  common  manual  ;  the 
one,  pondering  its  description  of  the  artificial  sphere,  the 
other,  musing  over  its  accounts  of  foreign  lands,  and  of 
the  history  and  languages  of  the  nations  inhabiting  them. 
Murray,  however,  learned  also  to  copy  the  maps  which 
he  found  in  the  book  ;  and,  indeed,  carried  his  study  of 
practical  geography  so  far,  as  to  make  similar  delineations 
of  his  native  glen  and  its  neighborhood. 

He  was  now  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  likelihood  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  gain  his 
bread,  as  a  shepherd,  his  parents  were  probably  anxious 
that  he  should  attempt  something,  in  another  way,  to  help 
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to  maintain  himself.  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1787,  he  engaged  as  teacher,  in  the  families  of 
two  of  the  neighboring  farmers  ;  for  his  services  in  which 
capacity,  throughout  the  winter,  he  was  remunerated  with 
the  sum  of  sixteen  shillings  !  He  had  probably,  however, 
his  board  free  in  addition  to  his  salary,  of  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  laid  out  a  part  in  the  purchase  of  books.  One 
of  these  was  ‘Cocker’s  Arithmetic,’  “  the  plainest,” 
says  he,  “of  all  books,  from  which,  in  two  or  three 
months,  I  learned  the  four  principal  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  even  advanced  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  with  no  ad¬ 
ditional  assistance,  except  the  use  of  an  old  copy-book 
of  examples,  made  by  some  boy  at  school,  and  a  few 
verbal  directions,  from  my  brother  Robert,  the  only  one 
of  all  my  father’s  sons,  by  his  first  marriage,  that  remained 
with  us.”  He  borrowed,  about  the  same  time,  some  old 
magazines,  from  a  country  acquaintance.  “  My  memory, 
now,”  says  he,  “contained  a  very  large  mass  of  historical 
facts,  and  ballad  poetry,  w'hich  I  repeated,  with  pleasure, 
to  myself,  and  the  astonished  approbation  of  the  peasants 
around  me.” 

At  last,  his  father  having  been  employed  to  herd  on 
another  farm,  which  brought  them  nearer  the  village,  Al¬ 
exander  was  once  more  permitted  to  go  to  school,  at 
MinnigafF,  for  three  days  in  the  week.  “  I  made  the 
most,”  says  he,  “  of  these  days  ;  I  came  about  an  hour 
before  the  school  met ;  I  pored  on  my  arithmetic,  in 
which  I  am  still  a  proficient  ;  and  I  regularly  opened,  and 
read,  all  the  English  books,  such  as  the  ‘  Spectator,’ 
‘  World,’  &c.  &c.,  brought  by  the  children  to  school. 
I  seldom  joined  in  any  play,  at  the  usual  hours,  but  read 
constantly.”  “  It  occurred  to  me,”  he  adds,  “that  I 
might  get  qualified  for  a  merchant’s  clerk.  I,  therefore, 
cast  a  sharp  look  towards  the  method  of  book-keeping, 
and  got  some  idea  of  its  forms,  by  reading  ‘  Hutton’  in 
the  school,  and  by  glancing  at  the  hooks  of  other  schol¬ 
ars.”  This  second  period  of  his  attendance  at  school, 
however,  did  not  last  even  so  long  as  the  former.  It 
terminated  at  the  autumn  vacation,  that  is  to  say,  in  about 
i-  25  p.  k. 
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six  weeks  ;  and  the  winter  was  again  devoted  to  teaching 
the  children  of  a  few  of  the  neighboring  farmers. 

In  1790,  he  again  attended  school,  during  the  summer, 
for  about  three  months  and  a  half.  It  seems  to  have 
been  about  this  time,  that  his  taste  for  learning  foreign 
languages  first  began  to  develope  itself,  having  been  ex¬ 
cited,  as  he  tells  us,  by  his  study  of  ‘  Salmon’s  Geogra¬ 
phy.’  “  I  had,”  he  writes,  “  in  1787  and  1788,  often 
admired  and  mused  on  the  specimens  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  in  every  language,  found  in  ‘  Salmon’s  Gram¬ 
mar.’  I  had  read  in  the  magazines  and  ‘  Spectator,’  that 
Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Newton,  were 
the  greatest  of  mankind.  I  had  been  early  informed,  that 
Hebrew  was  the  first  language,  by  some  elders ,  and  good, 
religious  people.  In  1789,  at  Drigmore,  an  old  woman 
who  lived  near  showed  me  her  psalmbook,  which  was 
printed  with  a  large  type,  had  notes  on  each  page,  and, 
likewise,  what  I  discovered  to  be  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
marked,  letter  after  letter,  in  the  119th  Psalm.  I  took 
a  copy  of  these  letters,  by  printing  them  off  in  my  old 
way,  and  kept  them.”  Meantime,  as  he  still  entertained 
the  notion  of  going  out  as  a  clerk,  to  the  West  Indies, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  few  weeks  he  was  to  be  at 
school,  to  begin  the  study  of  the  French  language.  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  learning  merely  the  tasks  set 
him  by  his  master,  he  used  to  remain  in  the  school,  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  his  companions  were  at 
play,  and  compare  together  the  different  grammars  used 
in  the  class.  But  we  must  allow  him  to  tell,  in  his  own 
way,  the  manner  in  which  his  French  studies  introduced 
him,  by  accident,  to  the  Latin  tongue,  also. 

“  About  the  15th  of  June,  Kerr  (one  of  his  class- 
fellows)  told  me  that  he  had  once  learned  Latin  for  a 
fortnight,  but  had  not  liked  it,  and  still  had  the  Rudiments 
beside  him.  I  said,  ‘  Do  lend  me  them  ;  I  wish  to  see 
what  the  nouns  and  verbs  are  like,  and  whether  they  re¬ 
semble  our  French.’  He  gave  me  the  book.  I  exam¬ 
ined  it  for  four  or  five  days,  and  found  that  the  nouns  had 
changes  on  the  last  syllables,  and  looked  very  singular. 
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I  used  to  repeat  a  lesson,  from  the  French  Rudiments, 
every  forenoon,  in  school. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  midsummer  fair  of  Newton 
Stewart,  I  set  out  for  school,  and  accidentally  put  into 
my  pocket  the  Latin  grammar,  instead  of  the  French 
Rudiments.  On  an  ordinary  day,  Mr.  Cramond  would 
have  chid  me  for  this ;  but  on  that  festive  morning,  he 
was  melloic,  and  in  excellent  spirits — a  state  not  good 
for  a  teacher,  but  always  desired  in  him,  by  me,  for  he 
was  then  very  communicative.  With  great  glee,  he  re¬ 
plied,  when  I  told  him  my  mistake,  and  showed  him  the 
Rudiments,  ‘  Gad,  Sandy,  I  shall  try  thee  with  Latin 
and,  accordingly,  read  over  to  me  no  less  than  two  of 
the  declensions.  It  was  his  custom,  with  me,  to  permit 
me  to  get  as  long  lessons  as  I  pleased,  and  never  to  fet¬ 
ter  me  by  joining  me  to  a  class.  There  was,  at  that 
time,  in  the  school,  a  class  of  four  boys,  advanced  as  far 
as  the  pronouns,  in  Latin  grammar.  They  ridiculed  my 
separated  condition.  But,  before  the  vacation,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  Rudiments,  knew7  a 
good  deal  more  than  they,  by  reading  at  home  the  notes 
on  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  was  so  greatly  improved  in 
French,  that  I  could  read  almost  any  French  book,  at 
opening  of  it.  I  compared  French  and  Latin,  and 
riveted  the  words  of  both  in  my  memory,  by  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

“  When  proceeding  with  the  Latin  verbs,  I  often  sat  in 
the  school,  all  mid-day,  and  pored  on  the  first  page  of 
Robert  Cooper’s  (another  of  his  schoolfellows)  Greek 
grammar — the  only  one  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  then 
reading  Livy,  and  learning  Greek.  By  help  of  his  book 
I  mastered  the  letters  ;  but  I  saw  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
rules  in  a  very  indistinct  manner.  Some  boy  lent  me 
an  old  Corderius,  and  a  friend  made  me  a  present  of  Eu- 
tropius.  I  got  a  common  vocabulary,  from  my  companion 
Kerr.  I  read,  to  my  teacher,  a  number  of  colloquies, 
and,  before  the  end  of  July,  was  permitted  to  take  les¬ 
sons  in  Eutropius.  There  was  a  copy  of  Eutropius  in 
the  school  that  had  a  literal  translation.  I  studied  this 
last  with  great  attention,  and  compared  the  English  and 
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Latin.  When  my  lesson  was  prepared,  I  always  made 
an  excursion  into  the  rest  of  every  book  ;  and  my  books 
were  not  like  those  of  other  schoolboys,  opened  only  in 
one  place,  and  where  the  lesson  lay.” 

All  this  was  the  work  of  about  two  months  and  a  half, 
before  the  vacation,  and  a  fortnight,  after  it.  During 
the  winter,  he  was,  as  usual,  employed  in  teaching ;  but 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  own  studies,  in  private. 
Having  stated  that  he  had  bought  an  old  copy  of  Ains¬ 
worth’s  Dictionary,  for  eighteenpence,  and  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  few  other  Latin  books  in  the  possession 
of  some  of  his  friends,  he  proceeds  ; — “  I  employed 
every  spare  moment  in  pondering  upon  these  books.  I 
literally  read  the  dictionary  throughout.  My  method 
was  to  revolve  the  leaves  of  the  letter  a,  to  notice  all  the 
principal  words,  and  their  Greek  synonymes,  not  omit¬ 
ting  a  glance  at  the  Hebrew ;  to  do  the  same  by  b,  and 
so  on  through  the  book.  I  then  returned  from  x  and  z 
to  a  ;  and,  in  these  winter  months,  I  amassed  a  large 
stock  of  Latin  and  Greek  vocables.  From  this  exer¬ 
cise  I  took  to  Eutropius,  Ovid,  and  Caesar,  or  at  times 
to  Ruddiman’s  Grammar.  The  inverted  order  often 
perplexed  me  ;  and  I  frequently  mistook,  but  also  fre¬ 
quently  discerned,  the  sense.  The  wild  fictions  of  Ovid, 
have  had  charms  for  me,  ever  since.  I  was  not  a  judge 
of  simple  and  elegant  composition  ;  but  when  any  passage 
contained  wild,  sublime,  pathetic,  or  singular  expressions, 
I  both  felt  and  tenaciously  remembered  them.  Here  I 
got  another  book,  which,  from  that  time,  has  influenced 
and  inflamed  my  imagination.  This  was  Paradise  Lost — 
of  which  I  had  heard,  and  which  I  was  eager  to  see. 
*  *  *  J  cannot  describe  to  you  the  ardor  or  various 

feelings,  with  which  I  read,  studied,  and  admired  this 
firstrate  work.  I  found  it  as  difficult  to  understand,  as 
Latin,  and  soon  saw  that  it  required  to  be  parsed  like 
that  language.  *  *  #  I  account  my  first  acquaint¬ 

ance  with  Paradise  Lost,  an  era  in  my  reading.” 

The  following  summer,  that  of  the  year  1791,  appears 
to  have  been  spent,  by  this  indefatigable  student,  still 
more  laboriously  than  any  of  the  preceding  ;  and  the  ad- 
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vanceraent  he  made,  is  a  surprising  evidence  of  what 
diligence  may  accomplish.  He  again  attended  school,  for 
about  three  months,  where  he  found  a  class  reading  Ovid 
and  Caesar,  and  afterwards  Virgil.  “I  laughed,”  says 
he,  “  at  the  difficulty  with  which  they  prepared  their  les¬ 
sons  ;  and  often  obliged  them,  by  reading  them  over,  to 
assist  the  work  of  preparation.”  In  addition  to  the  tasks 
of  the  school,  he  read,  with  avidity,  by  himself,  whatever 
books,  in  English,  Latin,  or  Greek,  he  could  anywhere 
borrow.  Besides  remaining  in  the  school,  according  to 
his  old  custom,  at  the  hours  of  play,  when  his  amuse¬ 
ment  was,  to  read  the  books  belonging  to  the  other 
scholars,  he  employed  his  time,  at  home,  in  almost  in¬ 
cessant  study.  “  My  practice  was,”  he  says,  “to  lay 
down  a  new  and  difficult  book  after  it  had  wearied  me  ; 
to  take  up  another  ;  then  a  third  ;  and  to  resume  this 
rotation  frequently  and  laboriously.  I  always  strove  to 
seize  the  sense  ;  but, when  I  supposed  that  I  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  I  did  not  weary  myself  with  analyzing  every  sen¬ 
tence.” 

Having  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Maitland,  the  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  parish,  by  writing  letters  to  him,  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  he  got  from  that  gentleman  a  number  of 
books,  and  these,  wThich  included  Homer,  Longinus,  the 
‘  CEdipus  Tyrannus’  of  Sophocles,  a  volume  of  Cicero’s 
‘  Orations,’  &c.,  he  read  and  studied  with  great  diligence. 
Nor  were  his  studies  confined  to  the  classic  tongues.  Hav¬ 
ing  purchased  a  copy  of  Robertson’s  Hebrew  Grammar, 
he  got  through  it,  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  points,  of  which  the  author  is  an  uncompromising 
champion,  in  a  month.  He  was,  soon  after,  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  a  dictionary  of  this  language,  from  an 
old  man  living  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  son  had  been 
educated  for  the  Church  ;*  and  as  the  volume  happened 
to  contain  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Ruth  in  the  original, 

*  This  was  the  father  of  Robert  Heron,  a  laborious  literary  character, 
who  died  in  London  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  of  whom  an  account 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  D’lsraeli’s  ‘  Calamities  of  Authors.’  There  was 
a  relationship,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  author  of1  The  Literary  His¬ 
tory  of  Galloway,’  between  Heron’s  family  and  that  of  Murray. 

25* 
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he  considered  it  an  invaluable  acquisition.  But  a  still 
greater  prize  than  this,  was  a  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  in 
Hebrew,  which  was  lent  to  him,  for  a  few  months,  by  a 
woman,  with  whom  it  had  been  left  by  her  brother,  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland.  “  I  made  good  use,”  says  he,“  of 
this  loan  ;  I  read  it  throughout,  and  many  passages  and 
books  of  it  a  number  of  times.”  This  summer  must, 
indeed,  to  use  his  own  words,  have  been  “  devoted  to 
hard  and  continued  reading.”  He  had,  in  fact,  it  would 
appear,  actually  made  himself  familiar,  and  that  chiefly 
by  his  own  unassisted  exertions,  with  the  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  perused  several  of 
the  principal  authors  in  all  of  them,  within  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  from  the  time  when  they  were  all  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  him  ;  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  May,  1790,  that 
he  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  the  study  of  French  ; 
and  all  this  work  had  been  done  by  the  end  of  November, 
in  the  year  following.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  on  record, 
a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  youthful  ardor  and  per¬ 
severance.  It  may  serve  to  show  what  is  possible  to  be 
accomplished. 

He  was  again  engaged  in  teaching,  during  the  winter, 
and  received,  as  he  states,  for  his  labors,  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  shillings.  “I  devoted,”  however,  he  says,  “as 
usual,  every  spare  hour  to  study.  French,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  occupied  all  my  leisure  time.”  In  the 
summer  of  1792,  he  returned  to  school  for  the  last  time  ; 
and  remained  for  about  three  months  and  a  half.  The 
different  periods  of  his  school  attendance,  added  together, 
make  about  thirteen  months,  scattered  over  the  space  of 
nearly  eight  years.  From  November,  1792,  till  the 
March,  following,  he  was  once  more  employed  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  children  of  one  of  the  farmers,  at  a  salary  of 
thirty  shillings.  This  winter,  a  friend  lent  him  a  copy 
of  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  from  which  he  learned,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  a  vast  variety  of  useful  matters.  Among  other 
things,  it  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  al¬ 
phabet  and  Pater  Noster,  as  well  as  of  a  great  many  words 
in  the  same  dialect.  This  was  his  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  northern  languages.  There  chanced,  also, 
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to  fall  into  his  hands,  about  the  same  time,  a  small  reli¬ 
gious  treatise,  in  Welsh,  a  language,  of  which  he  had 
neither  dictionary  nor  grammar.  “  1  mused,  however,” 
says  he,  “  a  good  deal  on  the  quotations  of  Scripture 
that  abound  in  it,  and  got  acquainted  with  many  Welsh 
words  and  sentences.  If  I  had  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  in 
any  language  of  which  I  knew  the  alphabet,  I  could  make 
considerable  progress  in  learning  it,  without  grammar  or 
dictionary.  This  is  done  by  minute  observation  and 
comparison  of  words,  terminations,  and  phrases.  It  is 
the  method  dictated  by  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  all 
assistance.”  About  this  time,  too,  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Abyssinian  alphabet,  from  an  inac¬ 
curate  copy  of  it  which  he  found  in  an  odd  volume  of 
the  Universal  History.  The  Arabic  letters  he  had 
learned  before,  from  Robertson’s  Hebrew  Grammar. 

“  In  the  autumn  of  1792,”  says  he,  “  I  had,  in  the 
hour  of  ignorance  and  ambition,  believed  myself  capable 
of  writing  an  epic  poem.”  So  violent,  indeed,  were  his 
poetical  affections,  at  this  period,  that,  having  obtained 
the  loan  of  a  volume  of  Ossian  for  four  days,  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  transcribed,  for  his  own  use,  the  whole  of  Fingal. 
During  the  ensuing  winter,  he  wrote  several  thousand  lines 
of  his  poem,  which  was  in  blank  verse,  and  its  subject 
the  exploits  of  Prince  Arthur.  “  The  poem  of  Arthur,” 
says  he,  “  was,  so  far  as  I  remember,  a  very  noisy,  bom¬ 
bastic,  wild,  and  incorrect  performance.  It  was  not 
without  obligations  to  Ossian,  Milton,  and  Homer.  But 
I  had  completed  the  seventh  book,  before  I  discerned 
that  my  predecessors  were  far  superior  to  me  in  every 
thing.  The  beauties  of  the  first  books  of  Paradise  Lost 
overwhelmed  me,  and  I  began  to  flag  in  the  executive  de¬ 
partment.  My  companions,  young  and  ignorant  like 
myself,  applauded  my  verses,  but  I  perceived  they  were 
mistaken  ;  for  my  rule  of  judgement  proceeded  from 
comparison  in  another  school  of  criticism.”  The  un¬ 
finished  epic,  accordingly,  was  thrown  into  the  fire. 

But  poor  Murray,  in  truth,  now  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  looking  around  him  in  all  directions,  for  the 
means  of  attaining  an  object  on  which  he  had  set  his 
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heart  ;  and  he  had  probably,  at  one  time,  indulged  the 
dream  of  reaching  it,  through  the  publication  of  this  poem. 
His  most  intimate  school  companion  had,  the  year  before, 
gone  to  the  University,  for  which,  Murray,  no  doubt, 
felt  that  he  himself  was  infinitely  better  qualified,  if  his 
utter  want  of  resources  had  not,  at  least  for  the  present, 
opposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  ambition.  But 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  him  to  hope  that  the  successful 
exertion  of  his  talents  in  the  way  of  authorship  might, 
perchance,  enable  him  to  gratify  his  wishes.  So,  after 
destroying  his  epic,  he  bethought  him  of  what  he  should 
substitute  in  its  place. 

He  had  happened  to  purchase  a  volume  of  the  manu¬ 
script  lectures  of  a  German  professor,  on  Roman  litera¬ 
ture.  They  were  written  in  Latin,  and  he  determined 
to  translate  them,  and  offer  them  to  the  world  in  their 
English  dress.  Accordingly,  having  finished  his  task, 
he  took  the  work  to  Dumfries,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1794  ;  but  neither  of  the  two  booksellers  of  the  place 
would  publish  it.  He  had  brought  with  him  also  a  quantity 
of  verse,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  and  the  other 
speculation  having  failed,  he  resolved  to  publish  these 
poems  by  subscription.  Fortunately,  he  was  saved  from 
this  folly,  by  the  judicious  counsel  of  one,  best  of  all, 
entitled  to  advise  him,  here.  “  During  the  visit  to  Dum¬ 
fries,”  says  he,  “  I  was  introduced  to  Robert  Burns, 
who  treated  me  with  great  kindness,  and  told  me  that  if 
I  could  get  out  to  college  without  publishing  my  poems, 
it  would  be  much  better,  as  my  taste  was  young  and  not 
formed,  and  I  would  be  ashamed  of  my  productions  when 
I  could  write  and  judge  better.  I  understood  this,  and 
resolved  to  make  publication  my  last  resource.” 

At  this  place,  the  narrative,  as  written  by  Murray, 
himself,  terminates  ;  the  part  of  his  history,  that  imme¬ 
diately  followed,  being  merely  alluded  to,  as  well  known 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  Unknown 
as  our  poor  scholar  was,  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful, 
he  had  a  friend,  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  in  which  he, 
himself,  moved,  who  became  the  means,  of  at  last  pro¬ 
curing  for  him  the  opportunity,  which  he  so  greatly  de- 
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sired,  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  This  was  an  itinerant 
tea-merchant,  of  the  name  of  M’Harg,  who  knew  Murray 
well,  and  had  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  his  genius  and 
learning,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sounding  his  fame, 
wherever  he  went.  Among  others,  to  whom  he  spoke 
of  him,  was  Mr.  James  Kinnear,  of  Edinburgh,  then  a 
journeyman  printer  in  the  king’s  printing-office.  Mr. 
Kinnear,  with  a  zeal  in  behalf  of  unfriended  merit,  which 
does  him  infinite  honor,  immediately  suggested,  that  Mur¬ 
ray  should  transmit  an  account  of  himself,  and  some 
evidences  of  his  attainments,  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  lay  before  some  of  the  literary  characters  of 
that  city. 

This  plan  was  adopted  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
young  man,  having  come  up  to  town,  was  examined  by 
the  Principal,  and  several  professors  of  the  University, 
and  so  surprised  them  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
acquaintance  with  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
that  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  having  the 
classes  thrown  open  to  him,  and  his  maintenance  secured 
while  attending  them.  These  arrangements,  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  mention,  were  chiefly  effected,  through 
the  exertions  of  Principal  Baird,  who  procured  for  him 
an  exhibition,  or  bursary,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  whose  ardent 
and  most  efficient  patronage,  of  one,  thus  recommended 
to  him  only  by  his  deserts,  and  his  need  of  patronage, 
entitles  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  commonwealth 
of  learning.  Murray  was,  indeed,  very  soon  able  to  sup¬ 
port  himself,  by  the  employment  which  he  obtained  as 
a  teacher,  and  by  his  literary  labors.  All  his  difficulties 
might  be  said  to  be  over,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  his 
way  to  the  University,  and  his  talents  had  thus  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  theatre,  where  they  were  sure  to  acquire  him 
distinction. 

For  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  he  resided 
principally  in  Edinburgh.  During  that  time,  besides  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  course  of  education  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish  Church,  he  continued 
to  devote  himself,  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm,  to  the 
study  of  languages,  in  which  he  was  so  admirably  qualified 
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to  excel.  No  man  that  ever  lived,  probably,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  Sir  William  Jones,  himself,  has  prosecuted  this 
branch  of  learning  to  such  an  extent  as  Murray.  By  the 
end  of  his  short  life,  scarcely  one  of  either  the  Oriental 
or  the  Northern  tongues  remained  uninvestigated  by  him, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
it,  from  sources  then  accessible  in  this  country.  Of  the 
six  or  seven  dialects  of  the  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopic  lan¬ 
guage  in  particular,  he  had  made  himself  certainly  much 
more  completely  master,  than  any  European  had  ever 
been  before  ;  and  this  led  to  his  being  selected  by  the 
booksellers,  in  1802,  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Bruce’s 
Travels,  which  appeared  in  seven  volumes,  octavo,  three 
years  after,  and  at  once  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  Oriental  scholars  of  the  age. 

In  1806,  he  left  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  officiate  as 
clergyman  in  the  parish  of  Urr,  in  Dumfriesshire.  And 
here  he  remained,  pursuing  his  favorite  studies,  for  six 
years.  “  He  devoted  his  leisure  moments,  while  at 
Urr,”  says  a  writer  to  whom  he  was  known,*  “to  the 
composition  of  his  stupendous  work  on  the  languages  of 
Europe,  without  communicating  his  design  almost  to  a 
single  individual  ;  and  a  person  might  have  spent  whole 
weeks  in  his  company,  without  hearing  a  word  of  his 
favorite  pursuits,  or  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  philology,  he  had  carried  his  researches.” 
Events,  however,  at  last  called  him  forth  from  his  retire¬ 
ment,  to  win,  and  for  a  short  time  to  occupy,  a  more 
conspicuous  station. 

In  1812,  the  Professorship  of  Oriental  languages,  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  became  vacant ;  and  Mr. 
Murray’s  friends  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  of 
endeavoring  to  obtain  for  him  the  situation,  of  all  others, 
which  he  seemed  especially  formed  and  endowed  to  fill. 
Three  other  candidates,  however,  also  advanced  their 
pretensions  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  election  depended 
upon  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  town  council,  or 
city  corporation,  a  body  consisting  of  thirty-three  indi- 

*  ‘  Literary  History  of  Galloway,’  by  T.  Murray,  p.  320. 
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viduals,  the  contest  soon  became  a  keen  and  doubtful  one. 
It  was  eventually  carried  on  between  Murray  and  a  single 
opponent,  one  of  the  other  candidates  having,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  withdrawn,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
Murray  had  come  forward,  and  another  having  found  it 
impossible  to  command  any  interest,  which  gave  him  a 
chance  of  success. 

A  full  account  of  this  election,  the  progress  of  which 
was  watched,  by  the  friends  of  learning,  with  the  deepest 
anxiety,  is  given  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  for  July,  1812. 
Murray’s  friends,  with  Principal  Baird  at  their  head,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  multitude  of  testimonials,  of  his  qualifications 
for  the  vacant  chair,  as  honorable  as  ever  were  given  to 
any  candidate,  whether  we  look  to  the  decided  terms  in 
which  they  were  expressed,  or  to  the  authority  of  the 
writers.  One  was  from  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  very 
eminent  Professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  East  India 
College  at  Hertford,  in  which  that  gentleman  says,  of 
Mr.  Murray,  “  I  happened,  last  week,  to  meet  with  him 
in  Galloway,  and  found  his  acquisitions,  in  Oriental  lit¬ 
erature  and  languages,  so  extensive  and  various,  as  greatly 
to  exceed  my  power  to  appreciate  them  accurately.  With 
the  few  languages  in  which  I  am  conversant,  he  discover¬ 
ed  an  acquaintance  that  surprised  me  exceedingly  ;  but 
the  range  of  his  studies  included  many,  of  which  I  am 
completely  ignorant.” 

Another  was  from  the  late  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  Orientalists.  “  My  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Murray,”  says  he,  “  originated  in  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  deep  erudition  and  extensive  research,  dis¬ 
played  in  his  edition  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  travels  in  Abyssinia 
Having  twice  visited  that  country,  I  was  led  to  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  its  history  and  literature,  and,  in  these 
pursuits,  I  received  so  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray’s  labors,  that  I  took  an  early  opportunity,  on  my  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  in  February,  1811,  from  the  mission  to 
Abyssinia  in  which  I  had  been  engaged,  to  recommend 
him  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  as  the  only  person  in  the 
British  dominions ,  in  my  opinion,  adequate  to  translate 
an  Ethiopic  letter  which  I  had  brought  from  Ras  Willida 
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Selase,  addressed  to  the  king.  My  recommendation  was 
attended  to,  and  Mr.  Murray  finished  the  translation  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way.”* 

There  were  others,  from  a  host  of  distinguished  names 
— among  wdrich,  may  be  mentioned,  the  late  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  late  Professors  Playfair  and  Dugald  Stewart,  &c. — 
all  bearing  warm  testimony  to  the  general  talents  and 
worth  of  the  candidate,  even  when  there  was  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  be  able  to  appreciate  his  peculiar  scholarship. 
Well  was  Murray  entitled  to  say,  as  he  did,  in  a  letter 
written  from  Urr  to  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters, 
on  the  day  after  the  election,  but  before  he  had  learned 
its  result — “  If  your  efforts  have  been  exerted  for  an  un¬ 
successful  candidate,  they  will  not  be  forgotten — for  we 
have  perished  in  light  /” 

He  was  elected,  on  the  8th  of  July,  by  a  majority  of 
two  votes  ;f  and,  a  few  days  after,  the  Senate  of  the 
University  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Baird  for  bringing  his  pretensions  before  the  patrons,  con¬ 
ferring,  at  the  same  time,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di¬ 
vinity  upon  their  new  associate.  But  all  these  honors 
came  only  to  make  the  setting  of  the  luminary  more  bright. 
On  the  31st  of  October,  Dr.  Murray  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties,  in  a  weak  state  of  health, 
but  with  an  ardor  in  which  all  weakness  was  forgotten. 
Although  declining  in  strength,  every  day,  he  continued 
to  teach  his  classes,  during  the  winter,  persevering  in 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  course  of  most  learned 
lectures  on  Oriental  literature,  which  were  attended  by 
crowded  and  admiring  audiences  ;  and  even  carrying  an 
elementary  work  through  the  press  for  the  use  of  his 
students.  A  new  impression  of  his  edition  of  Bruce’s 
Travels,  also,  appeared,  in  the  beginning  of  February. 

Engaged  in  these  labors,  he  could  not  be  persuaded 

*  After  Dr.  Murray’s  death,  a  pension  of  80/.  a  year,  was  bestowed 
upon  his  widow,  by  the  king,  in  remembrance  of  his  services  on  this 
occasion. 

t  Of  twenty-eight  members  of  the  town  council  who  voted,  fifteen 
voted  for  Murray,  and  thirteen  for  his  opponent. 
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that  he  was  so  ill  as  he  really  was  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  had  been  left  behind  him  at  Urr,  urged  hint  to 
permit  her  to  come  to  town,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  was  at  last  brought  to  consent  to  her  joining  him  on 
the  16th  of  April.  Fortunately,  her  affection  and  her 
fears  impelled  her  to  set  out  on  her  journey  a  few  days 
earlier  than  the  appointed  time,  and  she  arrived  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  13th.  She  found  her  husband  surrounded 
by  his  books  and  papers,  and  even  engaged  in  dictating 
to  an  amanuensis.  But  life  was  now  ebbing  rapidly. 
He  retired,  that  evening,  to  the  bed,  from  which  he  never 
rose  ;  and  before  the  close  of  another  day,  he  wTas  among 
the  dead. 

Thus  perished,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  one,  who,  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  would  probably  have  reared  for  him¬ 
self  many  trophies,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  human 
learning.  His  ambition  had  always  been,  to  perform,  in 
the  field  to  which  he  more  especially  dedicated  his  pow- 
ers,  something  worthy  of  remembrance ;  and  his  latter 
years  had  been  given  to  the  composition  of  a  work,  (his 
History  of  European  Languages  already  mentioned,) 
which,  if  time  had  been  allowed  to  finish  it,  would  un¬ 
questionably  have  formed  a  splendid  monument  of  his 
ingenuity  and  learning.  It  has  been  published,  since  his 
death,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  recovered  from  his  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  and  although,  probably,  very  far  from  what  it 
would  have  been  had  he  lived  to  arrange  and  complete 
it,  is  still  a  wonderful  display  of  erudition,  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  philological  literature. 

Of  Murray’s  short  life,  scarcely  half,  was  passed 
amidst  those  opportunities  which  usually  lead  to  study  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  earlier  portion  of  it 
was  a  continued  struggle  with  every  thing  that  tends 
most  to  repress  intellectual  exertion,  and  to  extinguish 
the  very  desire  of  learning.  Yet,  in  all  the  poverty  and 
the  many  other  difficulties  and  discouragements  with 
which  he  had,  for  his  first  eighteen  years,  to  contend,  he 
went  on,  pursuing  his  work  of  self-cultivation,  not  only 
as  eagerly  and  steadily,  but  almost  as  successfully,  as  he 
afterwards  did,  when  surrounded  by  all  the  accomoda- 
i.  26  p.  k. 
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tions  of  study.  It  is  a  lesson,  that  ought  to  teach  us  how 
independent  the  mind  really  is  of  circumstances,  which 
tyrannize  over  us  chiefly  through  our  habits  of  submis¬ 
sion,  and  by  terrifying  us  with  a  mere  show  of  uncon¬ 
querable  resistance.  The  worst,  are  generally  more 
formidable  in  their  appearance  than  in  their  reality,  and, 
wrhen  courageously  attacked,  are  more  than  half  over¬ 
come.  Had  there  been  any  obstacles,  of  a  nature  suf¬ 
ficient  to  check  the  omvard  course  of  this  enterprising  and 
extraordinary  boy,  how  often  would  he  have  been  turned 
back,  in  the  noble  career  upon  which  he  had  entered  ! 
But  one  after  another,  as  they  met  him,  he  set  his  foot 
upon  and  crushed  ;  and  at  last,  after  years  of  patient, 
solitary,  unremitting  labor,  and  of  hoping  almost  against 
possibility,  he  wras  rewarded  with  all  he  had  wished  and 
toiled  for. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Self-tuition: — Shakspeare  ;  Robert  Burns;  Gilbert 

Burns. 

* 

It  is  an  interesting  train  of  reflection  which  is  excited 
by  the  fact,  first  noticed,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Malone, 
that  the  father  of  Shakspeare  could  not  write  his  owrn 
name,  a  cross  remaining,  to  this  day,  as  his  mark  or  sig¬ 
nature,  in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
of  which  he  was  an  alderman.  Had  the  great  dramatist, 
himself,  been  born  half  a  century  earlier,  he,  probably, 
might  have  lived  and  died  as  ignorant  as  his  father  appears 
to  have  been ;  and  a  few  rudely-scrawled  crosses  might 
have  been  the  only  efforts,  in  the  art  of  writing,  of  that 
hand  to  wdiich  we  ow-e  so  many  an  immortal  page.  That 
Shakspeare’s  own  education,  however,  embraced  at  least 
English  reading  and  writing,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Dr. 
Farmer,  in  a  wellknown  essay,  distinguished  by  its  inge- 
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nuity  and  learning,  has  attempted  to  show  that  he  never 
had  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and 
owed  his  acquaintance  with  classical  literature  entirely  to 
translations.  Perhaps,  in  this,  the  learned  critic  goes  a 
little  too  far.  Shakspeare  was  evidently  a  great  reader, 
for  his  poetry  abounds  with  allusions,  more  or  less  accu¬ 
rate,  to  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  of  which  not  even  the 
most  curious  and  abstruse  departments  seem  to  have  es¬ 
caped  his  attention.  Of  this,  any  one  may  convince  him¬ 
self,  merely  by  perusing  a  few  pages  of  the  elaborate 
commentaries  that  have  been  written  upon  his  works, 
and  observing  how  the  erudition  of  succeeding  times  has 
exhausted  itself,  sometimes  in  vain,  in  attempting  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  excursive  range  of  his  memory  and  his  fancy. 

It  maybe  conceded,  however,  that  his  native  tongue  was 
probably  the  only  one  which  he  read  with  much  facility, 
and  that,  to  it,  he  was  indebted  for  nearly  all  he  knew. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  in  writing  his  plays, 
in  particular,  it  was  probably  deliberately,  and  upon  sys¬ 
tem,  that  he  preferred  taking  his  version  of  the  ancient 
story,  rather  from  the  English  translation,  than  from  the 
original  author.  In  those  days,  translations  from  the 
ancient  tongues  appear  to  have  formed,  in  England,  no 
small  part  of  the  reading  of  the  people,  as  the  numerous 
performances  of  this  kind,  which  were  produced  within  a 
few  years,  some  of  them  by  the  ablest  writers  of  the 
time,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  editions  of  several  of 
them,  with  which  the  press  teemed,  may  serve  to  testify. 
Now,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  maxim  with  Shak¬ 
speare,  always  to  give  his  auditors  the  story  which  was 
most  familiar  to  them,  and  with  which  they  had  been  long¬ 
est  acquainted,  rather  than  one,  the  novelty  of  which  they 
would  not  so  easily  comprehend,  or  with  which  their  old 
impressions  and  affections  were  not  so  likely  to  sympa¬ 
thize.  Hence,  although  the  most  original  of  all  writers, 
in  every  thing  else,  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  his  own 
invention,  for  the  plot  or  story  of  his  drama,  but  seizes 
merely  upon  the  popular  tale. 

Several  peculiarities  in  his  style  would  rather  indicate 
that  he  knew  something,  at  least,  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
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Latin  language,  and  its  common  forms  of  phraseology  ; 
or  about  as  much  as  is  retained  of  their  school  learning, 
by  the  greater  number  of  those  who  study  the  ancient 
tongues  in  their  youth.  This,  perhaps,  is,  after  all,  the 
view  of  the  matter  most  consistent  with  the  expression 
of  his  friend,  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  the  verses  he  has 
written  to  his  memory,  represents  him,  not  as  entirely 
ignorant  of  ancient  literature,  but  only  as  having  had 
“small  Latin,  and  less  Greek.” 

But,  however  this  may  be,  Shakspeare  must  have  taken 
to  literature  as  a  profession,  entirely  of  his  own  accord  ; 
and  commenced  and  pursued  the  business  of  cultivating 
his  powers,  by  study,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  very 
unfavorable  to  the  prosecution  of  such  an  aim.  Imper¬ 
fect  and  uncertain  as  are  the  accounts  we  have  of  his  early 
years,  tradition  is  uniform  in  representing  him  to  have 
led,  for  some  time,  an  irregular  and  unsettled  life.  He 
is  said,  when  very  young,  to  have  been,  for  a  short  pe¬ 
riod,  in  the  office  of  a  country  attorney  ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  he  precipitately  left  his  native  place,  and  went  to 
London,  with  nothing  but  chance  and  his  talents  to  de¬ 
pend  upon,  when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
having  already  a  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  four 
or  five  years  before,  and  several  children.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  too,  that  his  first  employment 
in  the  metropolis  was  one  of  the  very  humblest  :  some 
accounts  giving  him  only  the  rank  of  call-boy,  or  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  prompter,  at  one  of  the  theatres  ;  while  others 
reduce  him  to  the  still  lower  vocation  of  holding  gentle¬ 
men’s  horses  at  the  door,  during  the  performance.  From 
this  condition,  however,  he  gradually  raised  himself,  by 
his  own  exertions,  till  he  became  first  an  actor,  and, 
eventually,  a  theatrical  proprietor  ;  when,  after  having 
spent  about  twenty-six  years  in  London,  he  returned  to 
his  native  place,  and  purchased  an  estate,  where  he 
resided,  in  affluence  and  respectability,  till  his  death. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  Shakspeare’s 
studies,  except  by  their  imperishable  produce.  But, 
judging  from  his  works,  it  seems  plain  that  he  must  have 
been,  as  we  have  already  said,  an  ardent  and  unwearied 
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reader,  a  student  both  of  the  world  of  men,  and  of  the 
world  of  books.  Indeed,  when  he  first  appeared  in  Lon¬ 
don,  whatever  his  mere  school  education  had  been,  his 
acquaintance  with  literature,  owing  to  the  nature  of  his 
subsequent  pursuits,  and  his  scanty  opportunities,  could 
not  but  have  been  exceedingly  circumscribed,  and  he 
must  have  made  himself  all  that  he  afterwards  became. 
H  is  whole  history,  in  so  far  as  we  know  it,  goes  to  prove 
him  to  have  been,  in  his  maturer  days,  a  person  of  even 
and  regular  habits  of  life  :  first  accumulating  what  was,  in 
those  times,  an  ample  fortune,  by  the  sedulous  exertions 
of  many  years,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  this 
competency,  wisely  bidding  adieu  to  the  contests  and 
fatigues  of  ambition,  and  retiring  from  the  town,  and  from 
fame,  to  the  country, to  enjoy  it.  Nor  shall  we  arrive  at 
a  different  conclusion,  with  regard  to  his  diligence  and 
application,  from  a  considerate  examination  of  those 
matchless  creations  of  his  fancy,  which  he  has  been  igno¬ 
rantly  asserted  to  have  thrown  off,  with  such  a  careless 
and  random  precipitancy.  That  a  mind,  so  rich  and 
plastic  as  his,  formed,  and  gave  forth  its  conceptions, 
with  a  facility,  such  as  slower  powers  may  not  emulate, 
may  be  easily  believed  ;  but,  although  very  probably  a 
rapid,  Shakspeare  was  certainly  not  a  careless,  writer. 
It  is  curious  enough,  that  Jonson,  himself,  to  whom  has 
been  attributed  the  expression  of  a  wish,  that  he  had 
blotted  much  of  what  he  has  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
compositions,  speaks,  in  the  poem  already  quoted,  of  his 

- “well-turned  and  true-filed  lines 

an  expression,  which  seems  to  impute  to  him  rather  con¬ 
summate  elaboration,  than  inattention  or  slovenliness,  as 
a  writer.  The  truth  may  probably  be  best  gathered  from 
the  words  of  his  two  friends,  Heminge  and  Condel,  who, 
in  their  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the  first  folio 
edition  of  the  plays,  speaking  of  the  author,  say,  “  Who, 
as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle 
expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together  ;  and 
what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we 
have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.” 

26* 
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It  is  a  common  but  a  very  ill-founded  prejudice,  to 
imagine  that  any  thing  like  regularity  or  diligence  is  either 
impracticable  to  high  genius,  or  unfavorable  to  its  growth 
and  exercise.  Perfect  self-control  is  the  crowning  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  very  highest  genius,  which,  so  far,  there¬ 
fore,  from  unfitting  its  possessor  to  submit,  either  in  the 
management  of  his  time,  or  the  direction  of  his  thoughts, 
to  the  restraints  of  arrangement  and  system,  enables  him, 
on  the  contrary,  to  yield  to  them,  as  if  he  felt  them  not ; 
and  which,  by  exerting  this  supremacy  over  itself, 
achieves,  in  fact,  its  greatest  triumphs.  It  is  true,  that  its 
far-seeing  eye  will  often  discern  the  error  or  inadequacy 
of  theories  and  rules  of  discipline,  which,  to  a  narrower 
vision,  may  seem  perfect  and  incontrovertible,  and  will 
violate  them,  accordingly,  with  sufficient  audacity.  But 
when  it  does  so,  it  is  out  of  no  spirit  of  wanton  outrage, 
or  from  anj^  inaptitude  to  take  upon  itself  the  obligations 
of  a  law  ;  but  merely  because  it  must  of  necessity  reject 
the  law  that  is  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  obey  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
law  of  its  own.  It  would  be  well  if  those  would  think 
of  this,  who,  feeling  within  themselves  merely  a  certain 
excitement  and  turbulence  of  spirit,  the  token,  it  may  be, 
of  awakening  powers,  but  as  certainly  the  evidence  of 
their  immaturity  and  weakness,  mistake  their  feverish 
volatility,  and  unsettledness  of  purpose,  for  what  they 
have  been  taught  to  call  the  lawlessness  of  genius  ;  and 
thereupon  fancy  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  fly  from  all 
manner  of  restraint,  as  perilous  to  their  high  prerogative. 
Genius  is  neither  above  law,  nor  opposed  to  it  ;  but, 
provided  only  that  the  law  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  sub¬ 
ject  it,  be  one  worthy  of  its  obedience,  finds  its  best 
strength,  as  well  as  its  most  appropriate  embellishment, 
in  wearing  its  fetters.  Art,  which  is  the  manifestation 
of  genius,  is  equally  the  manifestation  of  judgement  ; 
which,  instead,  therefore,  of  being  something  irreconcila¬ 
ble  with  genius,  may,  from  this  truth,  be  discerned  to  be 
not  only  its  most  natural  ally,  but,  in  all  its  highest  crea¬ 
tions,  its  indispensable  associate  and  fellow-laborer. 

The  name  of  Shakspeare,  naturally  recalls  that  of 
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Burns,  the  next  greatest  poet  (unless  we  reckon  Homer 
in  that  list)  that  ever  was  formed  merely  or  chiefly  by 
the  discipline  of  self-tuition  ;  and  also,  considered  without 
reference  to  his  poetical  powers,  another  striking  example 
of  what  a  man  may  do,  in  educating  himself,  and  acquir¬ 
ing  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature,  while  occu¬ 
pying  a  very  humble  rank  in  society,  and  even  struggling 
with  the  miseries  of  the  most  cruel  indigence.  Burns 
has  himself  given  us  a  sketch  of  his  early  life,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore.  His  father,  a  man  of  a  decidedly  supe¬ 
rior  mind,  and  with  even  something  of  literary  acquire¬ 
ment  beyond  his  station,  had  led  a  life  of  hard  labor  and 
poverty ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  son  Robert’s  birth,  was 
employed  as  gardener,  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  town  of  Ayr.  A  few  years  afterwards,  he 
took  a  small  farm,  on  which,  however,  his  utmost  exer¬ 
tions,  and  those  of  the  members  of  his  family,  who  were 
able  to  give  him  any  assistance,  seem  to  have  hardly  suf¬ 
ficed  to  earn  a  subsistence,  without  running  in  debt. 
“  The  farm,”  says  his  son,  “  proved  a  ruinous  bargain.  .  . 
My  father  was  advanced  in  life  when  he  married :  I  was 
the  eldest  of  seven  children  ;  and  he,  worn  out  by  early 
hardships,  was  unfit  for  labor.  My  father’s  spirit  was 
soon  irritated,  but  not  easily  broken.  There  was  a  free¬ 
dom  in  his  lease,  in  two  years  more  ;  and  to  weather  these 
two  years,  we  retrenched  our  expenses.  We  lived  very 
poorly.  I  was  a  dexterous  ploughman  for  my  age  ;  and 
the  next  eldest  to  me,  wras  a  brother,  (Gilbert,)  who  could 
drive  the  plough  very  well  and  help  me  to  thresh  the 
corn.  .  .  .  This  kind  of  life — the  cheerless  gloom  of  a 
hermit,  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley  slave — brought 
me  to  my  sixteenth  year.” 

On  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  his  father  took  another 
farm.  “For  four  years,”  continues  Burns,  “we  lived 
comfortably  here  ;  but  a  difference  commencing,  between 
him  and  his  landlord,  as  to  terms,  after  three  years 
tossing  and  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  litigation,  my  father 
was  just  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  by  a  consump¬ 
tion,  which,  after  two  years’  promises,  kindly  stepped  in, 
and  carried  him  away  to  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
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troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.”  Yet  it  was  daring 
this  time,  that  the  future  poet  made  his  first  important 
acquisitions  in  literature.  “I  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period,”  says  he,  “  perhaps  the  most  ungainly,  awk¬ 
ward  boy  in  the  parish, — no  solitaire  was  less  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  What  I  knew  of  ancient 
story,  was  gathered  from  Salmon’s  and  Guthrie’s  Geogra¬ 
phical  Grammars ;  and  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  modern 
manners,  of  literature,  and  criticism,  I  got  from  the  Spec¬ 
tator.”  He  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  other  books, 
to  which  his  reading  extended.  The  whole  formed  a 
sufficiently  miscellaneous  collection,  although  not  very 
numerous  ;  the  principal  being  Pope’s  Works,  some 
Plays  of  Shakspeare,  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  Stackhouse’s  History  of  the  Bible,  Allan 
Ramsay’s  Works,  and  a  collection  of  English  songs. 
“The  collection  of  songs,”  he  adds,  “was  my  vade 
mecum.  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my  cart,  or  walk¬ 
ing  to  labor,  song  by  song,  verse  by  verse,  carefully 
noting  the  true  tender  or  sublime,  from  affectation  and 
fustian.  I  am  convinced  I  owe  to  this  practice,  much 
of  my  critic  craft,  such  as  it  is.” 

He  afterw'ards  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  village  school, 
where  he  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of  geometry,  and  the  practical  sciences  of  mensuration, 
surveying,  and  dialling.  His  reading,  too,  gradually- 
enlarged,  as  accident  threw  new  books  in  his  way.  He 
mentions,  in  particular,  among  those  he  met  with,  Thom¬ 
son’s  and  Shenstone’s  Works  ;  “  and  I  engaged,”  says 
he,  “  several  of  my  schoolfellows  to  keep  up  a  literary 
correspondence  with  me.  This  improved  me  in  compo¬ 
sition.  I  had  met  with  a  collection  of  letters,  by  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  I  pored  over  them  most 
devoutly.  I  kept  copies  of  any  of  my  own  letters,  that 
pleased  me  ;  and  a  comparison  between  them,  and  the 
composition  of  most  of  my  correspondents,  flattered  my 
vanity.” 

In  a  letter  from  Gilbert  Burns,  which  Dr.  Currie  has 
published,  we  have  a  still  more  particular  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  father  of  this  humble  family  strug- 
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gled,  in  all  his  difficulties,  to  procure  education  for  his 
children  ;  from  which,  as  interestingly  illustrative  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  poorest  have  it  in  their  power  to 
discharge  this  most  important  parental  duty,  we  shall 
here  transcribe  a  few  sentences.  “  There  being  no 
school  near  us,”  says  the  writer,  “  and  our  little  services 
being  useful  on  the  farm,  my  father  undertook  to  teach 
us  arithmetic,  in  the  winter  evenings,  by  candlelight  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  my  two  eldest  sisters  got  all  the  educa¬ 
tion  they  received.  .  .  .  My  father  was  for  some  time 
almost  the  only  companion  we  had.  He  conversed  famil¬ 
iarly  on  all  subjects  with  us,  as  if  we  had  been  men  ;  and 
was  at  great  pains,  while  we  accompanied  him  in  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  farm,  to  lead  the  conversation  to  such  subjects 
as  might  tend  to  increase  our  knowledge,  or  confirm  us 
in  virtuous  habits.  He  borrowed  ‘  Salmon’s  Geographi¬ 
cal  Grammar’  for  us,  and  endeavored  to  make  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation  and  history  of  the  different 
countries  in  the  world;  while,  from  a  book  society  in  Ayr, 
he  procured  for  us  the  reading  of  ‘  Derham’s  Physico  and 
Astro  Theology,  and  ‘  Ray’s  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Cre¬ 
ation,’  to  give  us  some  idea  of  astronomy  and  natural 
history.”  Gilbert  also  gives  us,  in  this  letter,  a  more 
particular  account  of  his  brother’s  early  reading.  “  Rob¬ 
ert,”  he  proceeds,  “read  all  these  books  with  an  avidity 
and  industry  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  My  father  had 
been  a  subscriber  to  ‘  Stackhouse’s  History  of  the  Bible,’ 
then  lately  published  by  James  Meuross,in  Kilmarnock  : 
from  this,  Robert  collected  a  competent  knowledge  of 
ancient  history  ;  for  no  book  was  so  voluminous  as  to 
slacken  his  industry,  or  so  antiquated  as  to  damp  his 
researches.  A  brother  of  my  mother,  who  had  lived 
with  us  some  time,  and  had  learnt  some  arithmetic  by  our 
winter  evening’s  candle,  went  into  a  bookseller’s  shop  in 
Ayr, ta  purchase  the  ‘  Ready  Reckoner,  or  Tradesman’s 
Sure  Guide,’  and  a  book  to  teach  him  to  write  letters. 
Luckily,  in  place  of  the  ‘Complete  Letter-Writer,’ he 
got,  by  mistake,  a  small  collection  of  letters,  by  the  most 
eminent  writers,  with  a  fewT  sensible  directions  for  attain¬ 
ing  an  easy  epistolary  style.  This  book  was  to  Robert 
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of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  inspired  him  with  a 
strong  desire  to  excel  in  letter-writing,  while  it  furnished 
him  with  models  by  some  of  the  first  writers  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.” 

After  mentioning  the  manner  in  which  his  brother  ob¬ 
tained  a  few  of  his  other  books,  Gilbert  goes  on  to  state 
that  a  teacher  in  Ayr,  of  the  name  of  Murdoch,  to  whom 
he  was  sent,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  by  his  father,  to 
improve  his  writing,  being  himself  engaged,  at  the  time, 
in  learning  French,  communicated  the  instructions,  he 
received,  to  his  ardent  and  persevering  pupil,  who,  when 
he  returned  home,  brought  with  him  a  French  dictionary 
and  grammar,  and  a  copy  of  ‘  Telemachus.’  “In  a  lit¬ 
tle  while,”  continues  the  writer,  “by  the  assistance  of 
these  books,  he  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  as  to  read  and  understand  any  French  author 
in  prose.”  He  afterwards  attempted  to  learn  Latin,  but 
did  not  prosecute  the  study,  so  long  as  to  make  much 
progress.  All  this  while,  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings 
of  this  admirable  father  and  his  poor  family  continued  to 
increase  every  day.  Gilbert’s  picture  of  their  condition 
is  touching  in  the  extreme.  “To  the  buffetings  of  mis¬ 
fortune,”  says  he,  “  we  could  only  oppose  hard  labor, 
and  the  most  rigid  economy.  We  lived  very  sparingly. 
For  several  years,  butcher’s  meat  was  a  stranger  in  the 
house  ;  while  all  the  members  of  the  family  exerted  them¬ 
selves,  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength,  and  rather  beyond 
it,  in  the  labors  of  the  farm.  My  brother,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  assisted  in  threshing  the  crop  of  corn,  and  at  fif¬ 
teen  was  the  principal  laborer  on  the  farm,  for  we  had  no 
hired  servant,  male  or  female.  The  anguish  of  mind  we 
felt,  at  our  tender  years,  under  these  straits  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  was  very  great.  To  think  of  our  father,  growing 
old,  (for  he  was  now  above  fifty,)  broken  down  with  the 
long-continued  fatigues  of  his  life,  with  a  wife  and  five 
other  children,  and  in  a  declining  state  of  circumstances, 
these  reflections  produced,  in  my  brother’s  mind  and 
mine,  sensations  of  the  deepest  distress.  I  doubt  not 
but  the  hard  labor  and  sorrow  of  this  period  of  his  life, 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  that  depression  of 
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spirits  with  which  Robert  was  so  often  afflicted  through  his 
whole  life  afterwards.  At  this  time,  he  was  almost  constant¬ 
ly  afflicted  in  the  evenings  with  a  dull  headache,  which, 
at  a  future  period  of  his  life,  was  exchanged  fora  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  a  threatening  of  fainting  and  suffo¬ 
cation  in  his  bed  in  the  night  time.” 

Murdoch,  Burns’s  English  master,  although  not  a  man 
of  great  learning,  appears  to  have  been  a  judicious  ele¬ 
mentary  instructer,  as  well  as  to  have  preserved,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  that  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his 
pupils,  and  delight  in  witnessing  their  progress,  which 
do  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else,  to  render  a  teach¬ 
er’s  efforts  successful.  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Walker,  and  written  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  poet, 
this  person  says,  “Upon  this  little  farm,  [the  first  which 
Burns’s  father  had,]  was  erected  an  humble  dwelling,  of 
which  William  Burns  was  the  architect.  It  was,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  straw,  literally  a  tabernacle  of 
clay.  In  this  mean  cottage,  of  which,  I  myself  was  at  times 
an  inhabitant,  I  really  believe  there  dwelt  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  content  than  in  any  palace  in  Europe.”  In  no¬ 
ticing,  afterwards,  the  ease  with  which  his  young  pupils 
(Robert  being  then  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age) 
learned  their  tasks,  he  remarks,  “  This  facility  was  part¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  method  pursued  by  their  father  and  me 
in  instructing  them,  which  was,  to  make  them  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  each  sen¬ 
tence  that  was  to  be  committed  to  memory.  By  the  by, 
this  may  be  easier  done,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  than  is 
generally  thought.  As  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  it, 
I  taught  them  to  turn  verse  into  its  natural  prose  order ; 
sometimes  to  substitute  synonymous  expressions  for  po¬ 
etical  words,  and  to  supply  all  the  ellipses.  These,  you 
know,  are  the  means  of  knowing  that  the  pupil  under¬ 
stands  his  author.  These  are  excellent  helps  to  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  as  well  as  to  a  variety 
of  expression.” 

In  the  remainder  of  the  letter  the  writer  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his 
pupil,  at  a  future  period,  commenced  and  carried  on  their 
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French  studies.  When  Robert  Burns  was  about  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  Murdoch  had  been  appointed  parish 
schoolmaster  of  Ayr,  upon  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  Burns  was  sent,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  attend 
his  school.  “  He  was  now  with  me,”  says  Murdoch, 
“day  and  night,  in  school,  at  all  meals,  and  in  all  my 
walks.  At  the  end  of  one  week,  I  told  him,  that,  as  he 
was  now  pretty  much  master  of  the  parts  of  speech,  &c., 
I  should  like  to  teach  him  something  of  French  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  that  when  he  should  meet  with  the  name  of  a 
French  town,  ship,  officer,  or  the  like,  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  might  be  able  to  pronounce  it  something  like  a 
French  word.  Robert  was  glad  to  hear  this  proposal, 
and  immediately  we  attacked  the  French,  with  great 
courage.  Now,  there  was  little  else  to  be  heard,  but 
the  declension  of  nouns,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  &c. 
When  walking  together,  and  even  at  meals,  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  telling  him  the  names  of  different  objects,  as  they 
presented  themselves,  in  French;  so  that  he  was  hourly 
laying  in  a  stock  of  words,  and  sometimes  little  phrases. 
In  short,  he  took  such  pleasure  in  learning,  and  I  in 
teaching,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
most  zealous  in  the  business  ;  and  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  of  our  study  of  the  French,  we  began  to 
read  a  little  of  the  ‘  Adventures  of  Telemachus,’  in  Fene- 
lon’s  own  words.” 

Another  week,  however,  was  hardly  over,  when  the 
young  student  was  obliged  to  leave  school,  for  the  labors 
of  the  harvest.  “I  did  not,  however,”  says  Murdoch, 
“lose  sight  of  him,  but  was  a  frequent  visitant  at  his 
father’s  house,  when  I  had  my  half-holyday  ;  and  very 
often  went,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  persons  more 
intelligent  than  myself,  that  good  William  Burns  might 
enjoy  a  mental  feast.  Then  the  laboring  oar  was  shifted 
to  some  other  hand.  The  father  and  the  son  sat  down 
with  us,  when  we  enjoyed  a  conversation,  wherein  solid 
reasoning,  sensible  remark,  and  a  moderate  seasoning  of 
jocularity,  were  so  nicely  blended,  as  to  render  it  palata¬ 
ble  to  all  parties.  Robert  had  a  hundred  questions  to 
ask  me,  about  the  French,  &c.  ;  and  the  father,  who 
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had  always  rational  information  in  view,  had  still  some 
question  to  propose  to  my  more  learned  friends,  upon 
moral  or  natural  philosophy,  or  some  such  interesting 
subject.”  It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  such  scenes  of 
humble  life  as  these — showing  us,  as  they  do,  what  the 
desire  of  intellectual  cultivation  may  accomplish  in  any 
circumstances,  and  with  how  much  genuine  happiness  it 
will  irradiate  the  gloom  even  of  the  severest  poverty. 

We  shall  not  pursue,  further,  the  history  of  Robert 
Burns.  All  know  his  sudden  blaze  of  popularity — the 
misfortunes  and  errors  of  his  short  life — and  the  immor¬ 
tality  which  he  has  won  by  his  genius.  It  is  plain,  from 
the  details  that  we  have  given,  that,  even  had  he  never 
been  a  poet,  he  would  have  grown  up  to  be  no  common 
man.  Whatever  he  owed  to  Nature, it  was  to  his  admira¬ 
ble  father,  and  his  own  zealous  exertions,  that  he  was 
indebted,  at  least,  for  that  education  of  his  powers,  and 
that  storing  of  his  mind  with  knowledge,  which,  in  so 
great  a  degree,  contributed  to  make  him  what  he  after¬ 
wards  became.  It  is  an  error,  to  regard  either  Burns 
or  Shakspeare  as  simply  a  poet  of  Nature’s  making.  If 
learning  be  taken  to  include  knowledge,  in  general,  instead 
of  being  restricted  merely  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  languages,  it  may  be  rather  said,  that  they  wTere 
both  learned  poets — as,  indeed,  every  great  poet  must 
be.  Their  minds,  that  of  Shakspeare,  especially,  were 
full  of  multifarious  knowledge,  which  was  the  fruit  both 
of  vigilant  observation  and  extensive  reading,  and  was 
perpetually  entering  into,  and,  in  some  degree  regulating, 
the  spirit  or  form  of  their  poetry.  The  wonder  in  the 
case  of  each,  was,  not,  that  he  produced  poetical  com¬ 
positions  of  transcendent  excellence,  without  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  literature,  but  that  he  acquired  his  literary 
knowledge  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  w'hich  would  have 
discouraged  most  men  from  making  the  attempt  to  gain 
it.  Such  minds,  too,  learn  a  great  deal  from  a  fewr 
books,  deriving  both  information  and  rules  of  taste  from 
the  wTiters  they  peruse,  with  a  rapidity  and  felicity  of 
apprehension,  which  people  of  inferior  endowments  can¬ 
not  comprehend. 
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Gilbert  Burns,  the  younger  brother  of  Robert, 
had  no  turn  for  poetry  ;  but  he,  too,  derived  infinite 
benefit  from  those  studies,  which  were  intermixed,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  labors  of  his  early  days.  To  this 
excellent  man,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  literature 
was  the  solace  of  a  life  of  hardships.  He  never  became 
a  scholar,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  his  situa¬ 
tion,  that  of  a  small  farmer,  did  not  require  that  he  should 
give  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin  ;  but  he 
obtained  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  books 
in  his  native  language,  and  learned  to  write  English,  in 
a  manner  that  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  a  scholar. 
Some  of  his  letters,  indeed,  which  Dr.  Currrie  has 
printed,  would  be  ornaments  to  any  collection  of  episto¬ 
lary  compositions — especially  a  long  one,  dated  October, 
1S00,  which  appeared  first  in  Dr.  Currie’s  second  edition 
of  the  poet’s  works  ;  and  which  contains  a  disquisition 
on  the  education  of  the  humble  classes,  abounding  in 
valuable  remarks,  and  characterized  by  no  ordinary  pow¬ 
ers,  both  of  expression  and  thought. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Self-tuition,  continued  : — Gifford;  Holcroft.  Conclu¬ 
sion. 

Among  narratives,  which  illustrate  the  power  of  the 
Love  of  Knowledge  in  overcoming  the  opposition  of 
circumstances,  there  are  few  more  interesting  than  that 
which  has  been  given  us  of  his  early  life,  by  the  late 
William  Gifford.  Mr.  Gifford  was  born  in  1755, 
at  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire.  His  father,  although  the 
descendant  of  a  respectable  and  even  wealthy  family, 
had  early  ruined  himself  by  his  wildness  and  prodigality  ; 
and  even  after  he  was  married,  had  run  off  to  sea,  where 
he  remained,  serving  on  board  a  man-of-war,  for  eight 
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or  nine  years.  On  his  return  home,  with  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  prize  money,  he  attempted  to  obtain  a 
subsistence  as  a  glazier,  having  before  apprenticed  him¬ 
self  to  that  business  ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  he  died,  of  a 
broken-down  constitution,  before  he  was  forty,  leaving 
his  wife  with  two  children,  the  youngest  only  about  eight 
months  old,  and  with  no  means  of  support,  except  what 
she  might  make  by  continuing  the  business,  of  which  she 
was  quite  ignorant.  In  about  a  twelvemonth,  she  followed 
her  husband  to  the  grave.  “I  was  not  quite  thirteen,” 
says  her  son,  “when  this  happened  ;  my  little  brother  was 
hardly  two  ;  and  we  had  not  a  relation  nor  a  friend  in 
the  world.” 

His  brother  was  now  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  he 
was  himself  taken  home  to  the  house  of  a  person  named 
Carlile,  who  was  his  godfather,  and  had  seized  upon 
whatever  his  mother  had  left,  under  the  pretence  of  re¬ 
paying  himself  for  money  which  he  had  advanced  to  her. 
By  this  person,  William,  who  had  before  learned  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  was  sent  again  to  school, 
and  was  beginning  to  make  considerable  progress  in  the 
last  branch  of  study  ;  but,  in  about  three  months,  his 
patron  grew  tired  of  the  expense,  and  took  him  home, 
wdth  the  view  of  employing  him  as  ploughboy.  An  inju¬ 
ry,  however,  which  he  had  received  some  years  before, 
on  his  breast,  was  found  to  unfit  him  for  this  species  of 
labor  ;  and  it  was  next  resolved  that  he  should  be  sent 
out  to  Newfoundland,  to  assist  in  a  storehouse.  But, 
upon  being  presented  to  the  person  who  had  agreed  to 
fit  him  out,  he  was  declared  to  be  “too  small;”  and  this 
scheme  also  had  to  be  abandoned.  “My  godfather,” 
says  he,  “had  now  humbler  views  for  me,  and  I  had 
little  heart  to  resist  any  thing.  He  proposed  to  send  me 
on  board  one  of  the  Torbay  fishing-boats  :  I  ventured, 
however,  to  remonstrate  against  this,  and  the  matter  was 
compromised  by  my  consenting  to  go  on  board  a  coaster. 
A  coaster  was  speedily  found  for  me  at  Brixham,  and 
thither  I  went,  when  little  more  than  thirteen.”' 

In  this  vessel,  he  remained  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 
“It  will  be  easily  conceived,”  he  remarks,  “that  my 
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life  was  a  life  of  hardship.  I  was  not  only  ‘  a  shipboy 
on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,’  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where 
every  menial  office  fell  to  my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  restless 
and  discontented,  I  can  safely  say,  it  was  not  so  much 
on  account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all 
possibility  of  reading  ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor 
do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of  my  abode 
with  him,  a  single  book,  of  any  description,  except  the 
‘  Coasting  Pilot.’  ” 

While  in  this  humble  situation,  however,  and  seeming 
to  himself  almost  an  outcast  from  the  world,  he  was  not 
altogether  forgotten.  He  had  broken  off  all  connexion 
with  Ashburton,  and  where  his  godfather  lived  ;  but 
“the  women  of  Brixham,”  says  he,  “who  travelled  to 
Ashburton,  twice  a  week,  with  fish,  and  who  had  known 
my  parents,  did  not  see  me  without  kind  concern,  run¬ 
ning  about  the  beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers.” 
They  often  mentioned  him  to  their  acquaintances  at 
Ashburton  ;  and  the  tale  excited  so  much  commiseration 
in  the  place,  that  his  godfather,  at  last,  found  himself 
obliged  to  send  for  him  home.  At  this  time,  he  wanted 
some  months  of  fourteen.  He  proceeds  with  his  own 
story,  as  follows  : — 

“After  the  holydays,  1  returned  to  my  darling  pursuit 
— arithmetic  :  my  progress  was  now  so  rapid,  that,  in  a 
few  months,  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  assist  my  master,  (Mr.  E.  Furlong,)  on  any 
extraordinary  emergency.  As  he  usually  gave  me  a 
trifle  on  those  occasions,  it  raised  a  thought  in  me,  that, 
by  engaging  with  him  as  a  regular  assistant,  and  undertak¬ 
ing  the  instruction  of  a  few  evening  scholars,  I  might, 
with  a  littie  additional  aid,  be  enabled  to  support  myself. 
God  knows  my  ideas  of  support,  at  this  time,  were  of 
no  very  extravagant  nature.  I  had,  besides,  another 
object  in  view.  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon  (my  first  master) 
was  now  grown  old  and  infirm  :  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
he  should  hold  out,  above  three  or  four  years  ;  and  I 
fondly  flattered  myself,  that,  notwithstanding  my  youth, 
I  might  possibly  be  appointed  to  succeed  him.  I  was  in 
my  fifteenth  year,  when  I  built  these  castles  :  a  storm, 
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however,  was  collecting,  which  unexpectedly  burst  upon 
me,  and  swept  them  all  away. 

“On  mentioning  my  little  plan  to  Carlile,  he  treated 
it  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  told  me,  in  his  turn, 
that,  as  I  had  learned  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  at 
school,  he  must  be  considered  as  having  fairly  discharged 
his  duty,  (so,  indeed,  he  had;)  he  added,  that  he  had 
been  negotiating  with  his  cousin,  a  shoemaker  of  some 
respectability,  who  had  liberally  agreed  to  take  me,  with¬ 
out  a  fee,  as  an  apprentice.  I  was  so  shocked  at  this 
intelligence,  that  I  did  not  remonstrate ;  but  went  in 
sullenness  and  silence  to  my  new  master,  to  whom  I  was 
soon  after  bound,*  till  I  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.” 

Up  to  this  period,  his  reading  had  been  very  limited, 
the  only  books  he  had  perused,  besides  the  Bible,  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  having  been  a  black-letter 
romance,  called  Parismus  and  Parismenes,  a  few  old 
magazines,  and  the  Imitation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
“  As  I  hated  my  new  profession,”  he  continues,  “  with 
a  perfect  hatred,  I  made  no  progress  in  it  ;  and  was 
consequently  little  regarded  in  the  family,  of  which,  I 
sank,  by  degrees,  into  the  common  drudge  :  this  did  not 
much  disquiet  me,  for  my  spirits  were  now  humbled.  I 
did  not,  however,  quite  resign  my  hope,  of  one  day 
succeeding  to  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon,  and  therefore  secretly 
prosecuted  my  favorite  study,  at  every  interval  of  leisure. 
These  intervals  were  not  very  frequent  ;  and,  when  the 
use  I  made  of  them,  was  found  out,  they  were  rendered 
still  less  so.  I  could  not  guess  the  motives  for  this,  at 
first  ;  but  at  length  I  discovered  that  my  master  destined 
his  youngest  son,  for  the  situation  to  which  I  aspired. 

“  I  possessed,  at  this  time,  but  one  book  in  the  world  : 
it  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young- 
woman,,  who  had  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  consid¬ 
ered  it  as  a  treasure  ;  but  it  was  a  treasure  locked  up  ;  for 
it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted  with  simple 
equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  My  mas- 

*  “  My  indenture,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  dated  the  1st  of 
January,  1772.” 
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ter’s  son  had  purchased  c  Fenning’s  Introduction  this 
was  precisely  what  I  wanted  ;  but  he  carefully  concealed 
it  from  me,  and  I  was  indebted  to  chance  alone  for 
stumbling  upon  his  hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  several  nights  successively,  and  before  he 
suspected  that  his  treatise  was  discovered,  had  completely 
mastered  it.  I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own  ;  and 
that  carried  me  pretty  far  into  the  science.  This  was 
not  done  without  difficulty.  I  had  not  a  farthing  on 
earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one  :  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
therefore,  (in  despite  of  the  flippant  remark  of  Lord 
Orford,)  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  completely  out  of 
my  reach  as  a  crown  and  sceptre.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  resource  ;  but  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were 
necessary  in  applying  to  it.  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather, 
as  smooth  as  possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on 
them  with  a  blunted  awl  ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was 
tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it,  to  a 
great  extent.” 

No  situation,  it  is  obvious,  could  be  more  unfavorable 
for  study  than  this  ;  and  yet,  we  see  how  the  eager  stu¬ 
dent  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  its  disadvantages, 
contriving  to  write  and  calculate  even  without  paper, 
pens,  or  ink,  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  leather  and  a  blunt¬ 
ed  awl.  Where  there  is  a  strong  determination  to 
attain  an  object,  it  is  generally  sufficient,  of  itself,  to 
create  the  means  ;  and  almost  any  means  are  sufficient. 
We  mistake,  in  supposing  that  there  is  only  one  way  of 
doing  a  thing,  namely,  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  done. 
Whenever  we  have  to  prove  it,  we  find  how  rich  in 
resources  is  Necessity  ;  and  how  seldom  it  is,  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  ordinary  instrument,  she  has  not  some 
new  invention,  to  supply  its  place.  This  is  a  truth, 
which  studious  poverty  has  often  had  experience  of,  and 
been  all  the  better  for  experiencing  ;  for  difficulties,  so 
encountered  and  subdued,  not  only  whet  ingenuity,  but 
strengthen  a  man’s  whole  intellectual  and  moral  character, 
and  fit  him  for  struggles  and  achievements  in  afterlife, 
from  which  other  spirits,  less  hardily  trained,  turn  away 
in  despair. 
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At  last,  however,  Gifford  obtained  some  alleviation 
of  his  extreme  penury.  He  had  scarcely,  he  tells  us, 
known  poetry  even  by  name,  when  some  verses,  com¬ 
posed  by  one  of  his  acquaintances,  tempted  him  to  try, 
what  he  could  do,  in  the  same  style,  and  he  succeeded 
in  producing  a  few  rhymes.  As  successive  little  inci¬ 
dents  inspired  his  humble  muse,  he  produced  several 
more  compositions  of  a  similar  description,  till  he  had 
got  together  about  a  dozen  of  them.  “Certainly,”  says 
he,  “nothing  on  earth  was  ever  so  deplorable;”  but,  such 
as  they  were,  they  procured  him  not  a  little  fame  among 
his  associates,  and  he  began,  at  last,  to  be  sometimes 
invited  to  repeat  them  to  other  circles.  “The  repeti¬ 
tions  of  which  I  speak,”  he  continues,  “were  always 
attended  with  applause,  and  sometimes  with  favors  more 
substantial ;  little  collections  were  now  and  then  made, 
and  I  have  received  sixpence  in  an  evening.  To  one, 
who  had  long  lived  in  the  absolute  want  of  money,  such 
a  resource  seemed  a  Peruvian  mine  ;  I  furnished  myself, 
by  degrees,  with  paper,  &c.,  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance,  with  books  of  geometry,  and  of  the  higher 
branches  of  algebra,  which  I  cautiously  concealed.  Po¬ 
etry,  even  at  this  time,  was  no  amusement  of  mine  ;  it 
was  subservient  to  other  purposes ;  and  I  only  had  re¬ 
course  to  it,  when  I  wanted  money,  for  my  mathematical 
pursuits.” 

But  even  this  resource  was  soon  taken  from  him. 
His  master,  having  heard  of  his  verse-making,  was  so 
incensed,  both  at  what  he  deemed  the  idleness  of  the 
occupation,  and  especially  at  some  satirical  allusions  to 
himself,  or  his  customers,  upon  which  the  young  poet 
had  unwisely  ventured,  that  he  seized  upon  and  carried 
away  all  his  books  and  papers,  and  even  prohibited  him, 
in  the  strictest  manner,  from  ever  again  repeating  a  line 
of  his  compositions.  This  severe  stroke,  was  followed 
b>’  andther,  which  reduced  him  to  utter  despair.  The 
master  of  the  free  school,  to  whom  he  had  never  resigned 
the  hope  of  succeeding,  died,  and  another  person  was 
appointed  to  the  situation,  not  much  older  than  Gifford, 
and  wi.o,  he  says,  was  certainly  not  so  well  qualified  for 
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it  as  himself.  “I  look  back,”  he  proceeds,  “on  that 
part  of  my  life,  which  immediately  followed  this  event, 
with  little  satisfaction  ;  it  was  a  period  of  gloom,  and 
savage  unsociability  ;  by  degrees  1  sunk  into  a  kind  of 
corporeal  torpor  ;  or,  if  roused  into  activity  by  the  spirit 
of  youth,  wasted  the  exertion  in  splenetic  and  vexatious 
tricks,  which  alienated  the  few  acquaintances,  which 
compassion  had  yet  left  me.” 

But  his  despondency  and  discontent  seem  to  have 
gradually  given  way  to  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  some  evidences  of  kindly  feeling,  from  those 
around  him,  tended  a  good  deal  to  mitigate  his  reckless¬ 
ness  ;  and,  especially  as  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship 
drew  towards  a  close,  his  former  aspirations  and  hopes 
began  to  return  to  him.  He  had  spent,  however,  nearly 
six  years  at  his  uncongenial  employment,  before  any  de¬ 
cided  prospect  of  deliverance  opened  upon  him.  “  In  this 
humble  and  obscure  state,”  says  he,  “poor  beyond  the 
common  lot,  yet  flattering  my  ambition  with  daydreams 
which  perhaps  would  never  have  been  realized,  I  was 
found,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  my  age,  by  Mr.  William 
Cookesley, — a  name  never  to  be  pronounced  by  me 
without  veneration.  The  lamentable  doggerel  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  which  had  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  people  of  my  own  degree,  had 
by  some  accident  or  other  reached  his  ear,  and  given 
him  a  curiosity  to  inquire  after  the  author.”  Mr.  Cookes¬ 
ley,  who  was  a  surgeon,  and  not  rich,  having  learnt 
Gifford’s  history  from  himself,  became  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  favor,  that  he  determined  to  rescue  him  from 
his  obscurity.  “  The  plan,”  says  Gifford,  “  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  was  naturally  that  which  had  so  often  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  me.  There  were,  indeed,  several  obsta¬ 
cles  to  be  overcome.  My  handwriting  was  bad,  and 
my  language  very  incorrect  ;  but  nothing  could  slacken 
the  zeal  of  this  excellent  man.  He  procured  a  few  of 
my  poor  attempts  at  rhyme,  dispersed  them  amongst  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and,  when  my  name  was  be¬ 
come  somewhat  familiar  to  them,  set  on  foot  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  my  relief.  I  still  preserve  the  original  paper  ; 
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its  title  was  not  very  magnificent,  though  it  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  wishes  of  my  heart.  It  ran  thus  :  ‘A  sub¬ 
scription  for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
William  Gifford,  and  for  enabling  him  to  improve  him¬ 
self  in  writing  and  English  grammar.’  Few  contributed 
more  than  five  shillings,  and  none  went  beyond  ten  and 
sixpence, — enough,  however,  was  collected,  to  free  me 
from  my  apprenticeship,*  and  maintain  me  for  a  few 
months,  during  which,  I  assiduously  attended  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Smerdon.” 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  very  compendiously 
told.  The  difficulties  of  the  poor  scholar  were  now 
over,  for  his  patrons  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  he  made,  during  this  short  period,  that,  upon  its 
expiration,  they  renewed  their  bounty,  and  maintained 
him  at  school  for  another  year.  “  Such  liberality,”  he 
remarks,  “was  not  lost  upon  me;  I  grew  anxious  to 
make  the  best  return  in  my  power,  and  I  redoubled  my 
diligence.  Now  that  I  am  sunk  into  indolence,  1  look 
back,  with  some  degree  of  skepticism,  to  the  exertions 
of  that  period.”  In  two  years  and  two  months  from 
what  he  calls  the  day  of  his  emancipation,  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  his  master  to  be  fit  for  the  university  ;  and 
a  small  office  having  been  obtained  for  him,  by  Mr. 
Cookesley’s  exertions,  at  Oxford,  he  was  entered  of 
Exeter  College,  that  gentleman  undertaking  to  provide 
the  additional  means,  necessary  to  enable  him  to  live, 
till  he  should  take  his  degree.  Mr.  Gifford’s  first  patron 
died,  before  his  protege  had  time  to  fulfil  the  good  man’s 
fond  anticipations  of  his  future  celebrity  ;  but  he  after¬ 
wards  found,  in  Lord  Grosvenor,  another,  much  more 
able,  though  it  was  impossible  that  any  other  could  have 
shown  more  zeal,  to  advance  his  interests.  A  long  and 
prosperous  life,  during  which,  he  acquired  a  distinguished 
name  in  the  literary  world,  was  the  ample  compensation 
for  the  humiliation  and  hardships  of  his  youth.  He  was 
the  editor,  for  many  years,  of  the  ‘Quarterly  Review,’ 
which  was  placed  under  his  management  at  its  commence¬ 
ment,  in  1809  ; — and  which  attained  the  most  distin- 

*  “  The  sum  my  master  received,  was  six  pounds,” — $26,  66. 
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guished  success,  in  a  great  degree  through  his  judicious 
and  careful  attention.  The  narrative,  from  which  we 
have  extracted  the  preceding  pages,  and  which  is  so  in¬ 
terestingly  written,  that  we  have  generally  preferred  re¬ 
taining  the  original  words,  in  our  abridgement,  is  prefixed 
to  his  English  version  of  Juvenal,  the  first  edition  of 
which,  appeared  in  1802.  Mr.  Gifford  died,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1826,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age.  It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in 
his  history,  and  one  which  shows  how  a  generous  act 
sometimes  receives  even  a  worldly  reward,  that  he  left 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  son  of  his  first  most  kind 
and  disinterested  patron,  Mr.  Cookesley. 

Similar,  in  some  respects,  to  Gifford’s  early  history, 
is  that  of  a  very  inferior  man,  the  late  Thomas  Hol- 
croft,  the  author  of ‘Hugh  Trevor,’  and  many  other 
wellknown  productions  in  light  literature.  Holcroft  has 
also  left  us  a  part  of  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which,  however,  he  commenced  too  late  to 
live  to  finish.  “  How  much  he  had  it  at  heart,”  says 
the  editor  of  the  manuscript,  which  was  given  to  the 
world  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  “may, 
however,  be  inferred,  from  thd  extraordinary  pains  he 
then  took,  to  make  some  progress  in  it.  He  told  his 
physicians,  that  he  did  not  care  what  severity  of  treat¬ 
ment  he  was  subjected  to,  provided  he  could  live  six 
months  longer,  to  complete  what  he  had  begun.  By 
dictating  a  word  at  a  time,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  it 
down  to  his  fifteenth  year.  When  the  clearness,  minute¬ 
ness,  and  vividness,  of  what  he  thus  wrote,  are  compared 
with  the  feeble,  half-convulsed  state  in  which  it  was 
written,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  a  stronger  instance 
of  the  exertion  of  resolution  and  firmness  of  mind  under 
such  circumstances.” 

Holcroft  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1745,  at 
which  time,  his  father  wrought  as  a  shoemaker,  and  his 
mother  dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.  His  father,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  unsettled  habits,  though 
a  well-meaning  and  upright  man,  knew  very  little  of  his 
business,  to  which  he  had  not  been  regularly  bred,  and, 
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in  spite  of  the  exertions  both  of  himself  and  his  wife,  his 
affairs  did  not  prosper.  When  young  Holcroft  was  about 
six  years  old,  the  family  were  suddenly  removed  from 
London,  to  a  place  in  Berkshire,  beyond  Ascot  Heath, 
where  they  remained  for  about  tw'elve  months.  Thomas 
had,  as  yet,  only  been,  for  a  short  time,  at  a  school,  where 
children  were  sent  rather  to  keep  them  out  of  harm’s 
way,  than  to  learn  any  thing,  and  to  which  he  used  to  be 
carried  by  an  apprentice  of  his  father’s.  This  lad  after¬ 
wards  gained  his  warmest  gratitude  by  making  him  a 
present  of  the  first  two  books  he  ever  possessed,  the 
one,  being  the  History  of  Parismus  and  Parismenes, 
already  mentioned  as  one  of  Gifford’s  early  literary  com¬ 
panions,  and  the  other,  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  It  was  while  they  resided  in  Berkshire,  that  his 
father  began  teaching  him  to  read.  “The  task,”  says 
he,  “at  first  I  found  difficult,  till  the  idea  one  day  sud¬ 
denly  seized  me,  of  catching  all  the  sounds  I  had  been 
taught  from  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  ;  and  my  joy, 
at  this  amazing  discovery,  was  so  great,  that  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it  has  never  been  effaced.  After  that,  my  pro¬ 
gress  was  so  rapid,  that  it  astonished  my  father.  He 
boasted  of  me  to  every  body  ;  and,  that  I  might  lose  no 
time,  the  task  he  set  me,  was  eleven  chapters,  a  day,  in 
the  Old  Testament.  I  might,  indeed,  have  deceived 
my  father  by  skipping  some  of  the  chapters,  but  a  dawn¬ 
ing  regard  for  truth,  aided  by  the  love  I  had  for  reading, 
and  the  wonderful  histories  I  sometimes  found  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  generally  induced  me  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  my  task.  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  at  the 
gate,  with  my  Bible  in  my  hand,  a  neighboring  farmer, 
coming  to  see  my  father,  asked  me  if  I  could  read  the 
Bible  already.  I  answered,  yes;  and  he  desired  me  to 
let  him  hear  me.  I  began  at  the  place  where  the  book 
was  open,  read  fluently,  and  afterwards  told  him,  that, 
if  he  pleased,  he  should  hear  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehe- 
miah.  At  this,  he  seemed  still  more  amazed,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  convinced,  bade  me  read.  After  listening,  till 
he  found  I  could  really  pronounce  the  uncouth  He¬ 
brew  names  so  much  better,  and  more  easily,  than  he 
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supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of  so  young  a  child,  he 
patted  my  head,  gave  me  a  penny,  and  said  I  was  an 
uncommon  bov.  It  would  be  hard  to  sav,  whether  his 
praise  or  his  gilt  was  most  flattering  to  me.  Soon  after, 
my  father’s  apprentice,  the  kind-hearted  Dick,  who  came 
backward  and  forward  to  my  father  on  his  affairs,  brought 
me  the  two  delightful  histories  I  have  above  mentioned, 
which  were  among  those  then  called  Chapman's  Books. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  thins  to  have  been  more 
grateful  to  me,  than  this  present.  Parismus  and  Paris- 
menes,  with  all  the  adventures  detailed  in  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  were  soon  as  familiar  to  me 
as  my  catechism,  or  the  daily  pravers  I  repeated,  kneel¬ 
ing  before  my  father.” 

On  leaving  their  house,  in  Berkshire,  the  familv  were 
obliged  to  adopt  a  wandering  life,  the  mother  turning  ped¬ 
lar,  and  hawking  her  wares  through  the  outskirts  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  London,  while  her  son  trotted  after  her,  and 
the  father,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  some  regular  em¬ 
ployment,  in  a  short  time  joining  the  part}',  who  now 
extended  their  peregrinations  to  remote  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  While  leading  this  life,  they  endured  the  greatest 
hardships ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  were  so  severely 
pressed,  that  Thomas  was  sent  to  beg  from  house  to  house 
in  a  village  where  they  happened  to  be.  At  length,  the 
father  managed  to  buy  two  or  three  asses,  which  he  load¬ 
ed  with  hampers  of  apples  and  pears,  and  drove  about 
through  the  country.  But  this  apparent  improvement  in 
their  circumstances,  afforded  no  alleviation  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  poor  boy.  “  The  bad  nourishment  I  met 
with,”  says  he  ;  “  the  cold  and  wretched  manner  in  which 
I  was  clothed  ;  and  the  excessive  weariness  I  endured,  in 
following  these  animals,  day  after  day,  and  being  obliged 
to  drive  creatures  perhaps  still  more  weary  than  myself, 
were  miseries  much  too  great,  and  loaded  my  little  heart 
with  sorrows,  far  too  pungent  ever  to  be  forgotten.  By¬ 
roads  and  high  roads  were  alike  to  be  traversed,  but  the 
former  far  the  oftenest,  for  they  were  then  almost  innu¬ 
merable,  and  the  state  of  them  in  winter  would  scarcely,  at 
present,  be  believed.”  In  one  instance,  he  mentions, 
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that  he  travelled  on  foot  thirty  miles  in  one  day ;  and  he 
was  at  this  time  only  a  child,  of  abont  ten  years  old. 
During  all  this  time,  he  made  little  or  no  progress  in  read¬ 
ing.  “I  was  too  much  pressed,”  he  says,  “by  fatigue, 
hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness.”  Yet,  as  he  continued  to 
repeat  his  prayers  and  catechism,  morning  and  evening, 
and  to  read  the  Prayer  Book  and  Bible  on  Sundays,  he, 
at  least,  did  not  forget  what  he  had  formerly  learned.  On 
one  occasion,  too,  he  states,  that  the  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chace  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  his  father,  who  was 
very  proud  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  son’s  talents, 
and  particularly  of  his  memory,  set  him  to  get  by  heart 
the  whole  song,  by  way  of  task,  which  he  performed,  in 
the  midst  of  his  toils,  in  three  days.  His  father  gave  him 
a  halfpenny  for  the  achievement,  which  made  him  think 
himself,  at  the  time,  quite  a  rich  man. 

When  in  his  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  having  been 
present  at  the  Nottingham  races,  he  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  his  own  mean  and  ragged  condi¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  the  clean,  well-fed,  and  well-clothed  sta¬ 
ble  boys,  that  he  determined  to  try  if  he  could  not  find  a 
master  to  engage  him  in  that  capacity  at  Newmarket. 
After  much  perseverance,  and  being  turned  off  upon  a 
short  trial,  first  by  one  master  and  then  by  another,  from 
the  little  knowledge  he  was  found  to  have  of  riding,  he 
was,  at  last,  taken  into  the  service  of  a  person,  who  was 
considerate  enough  not  to  expect  him  to  be  a  finished 
groom,  almost  before  he  could  have  ever  mounted  a  horse. 
He  very  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself,  by  his  expert¬ 
ness,  in  his  new  occupation  ;  and  the  language,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  change  of  circumstances,  forcibly  paints 
his  sense  of  the  miseries,  from  which  he  had  been  extri¬ 
cated.  Alluding  to  the  hearty  meal,  which  he  and  his 
companions  were  wont  to  make,  every  morning,  at  nine 
o’clock,  after  four  hours’  exercise  of  their  horses,  he  says, 
“Nothing,  perhaps,  can  exceed  the  enjoyment  of  a  sta- 
bleboy’s  breakfast :  what,  then,  may  not  be  said  of  mine, 
who  had  so  long  been  used  to  suffer  hunger,  and  so  sel¬ 
dom  found  the  means  of  satisfying  it?”  “For  my  own 
part,”  he  adds,  “  so  total  and  striking  was  the  change 
i.  28  p.  k. 
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which  had  taken  place  in  my  situation,  that  I  could  not 
but  feel  it  very  sensibly.  I  was  more  conscious  of  it, 
than  most  boys  would  have  been,  and  therefore  not  a 
little  satisfied.  The  former  part  of  my  life,  had,  most  of 
it,  been  spent  in  turmoil,  and  often  in  singular  wretched¬ 
ness.  I  had  been  exposed  to  every  want,  every  weari¬ 
ness,  and  every  occasion  of  despondency,  except  that 
such  poor  sufferers  become  reconciled  to,  and  almost  in¬ 
sensible  of,  suffering  ;  and  boyhood  and  beggary  are  for¬ 
tunately  not  prone  to  despond.  Happy  had  been  the 
meal,  where  I  had  enough  ;  rich  to  me,  was  the  rag  that 
kept  me  warm  ;  and  heavenly  the  pillow,  no  matter  what, 
or  how  hard,  on  which  I  could  lay  my  head  to  sleep. 
Now,  I  was  warmly  clothed,  nay  gorgeously  ;  for  I  was 
proud  of  my  new  livery,  and  never  suspected  that  there 
was  disgrace  in  it  ;  I  fed  voluptuously,  not  a  prince  on 
earth,  perhaps,  with  half  the  appetite,  and  never  failing 
relish  ;  and  instead  of  being  obliged  to  drag  through  the 
dirt  after  the  most  sluggish,  obstinate,  and  despised  among 
our  animals,  I  was  mounted  on  the  noblest  that  the  earth 
contains,  had  him  under  my  care,  and  was  borne  by  him, 
over  hill  and  dale,  far  outstripping  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
Was  not  this  a  change,  such  as  might  excite  reflection, 
even  in  the  mind  of  a  boy  ?” 

We  must,  however,  pass  over  the  account,  which  he 
gives,  of  his  life,  as  a  stableboy,  interesting  as  many  of 
the  details  are,  into  which  he  enters.  During  his  wan¬ 
derings  through  the  country,  with  his  father,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  he  had  scarcely  had  any  opportunity 
of  extending  his  knowledge  of  books  ;  the  Bible,  and 
such  old  ballads  as  he  met  with,  by  chance,  on  the  walls 
of  cottages  and  alehouses,  constituting  all  his  reading. 
“Books  were  not  then,”  he  remarks,  “as  they  fortu¬ 
nately  are  now,  great  or  small,  on  this  subject  or  on  that, 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  house.  A  book,  except  of 
prayers,  or  of  daily  religious  use,  was  scarcely  to  be  seen 
but  among  the  opulent,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  studi¬ 
ous  ;  and  by  the  opulent  they  were  often  disregarded  with 
a  degree  of  neglect  which  would  now  be  almost  disgrace¬ 
ful.”  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Newmarket,  he 
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was  not  much  better  off.  In  about  half  a  year,  however, 
his  father  followed  him  to  that  place,  where  he  at  first 
found  a  little  employment  at  his  old  trade  of  making  shoes; 
and  one  of  his  shopmates,  who  happened  to  be  fond  of 
books,  and  to  be  in  possession  of  a  few,  occasionally  lent 
young  Holcroft  a  volume  from  his  collection.  Among 
other  works,  this  person  put  into  his  hands,  ‘  Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ and  the  £  Spectator,’ with  which,  the  former 
especially,  he  was  much  delighted.  He  mentions,  also, 
the  ‘  Whole  Duty  of  Man,’  the  c  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  and 
other  religious  books,  as  at  this  time  among  his  chief  fa¬ 
vorites.  As  he  was  one  day  passing  the  church,  he  heard 
some  voices  singing,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  the  art.  Having  approached  the 
church  door,  he  found  the  persons  within  engaged  in  sing¬ 
ing,  in  four  parts,  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Langham. 
They  asked  him  to  join  them,  and  his  voice  and  ear  being 
pronounced  good,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  taken 
into  the  class  ;  the  master  offering  to  give  up  the  entrance 
money  of  five  shillings,  in  consideration  of  his  being  but 
a  boy,  whose  wages  could  not  be  great,  and  the  others 
agreeing  to  let  him  sing  out  of  their  books.  “  From  the 
little,”  he  proceeds,  “I  that  day  learned,  and  from  anoth¬ 
er  lesson  or  two,  I  obtained  a  tolerable  conception  of 
striking  intervals  upwards  or  downwards,  such  as  the  third, 
the  fourth,  and  the  remainder  of  the  octave,  the  chief 
feature  in  which  I  soon  understood  ;  but  of  course  I  found 
most  difficulty  in  the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh.  Pre¬ 
viously,  however,  to  any  great  progress,  I  was  obliged  to 
purchase  ‘  Arnold’s  Psalmody  ;’  and,  studious  over  this 
divine  treasure,  I  passed  many  a  forenoon  extended  in 
the  hayloft.  My  chief,  and  almost  my  only  difficulty,  lay 
in  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  such  technical  words  as 
were  not  explained  either  by  their  own  nature,  or  by  the 
author  in  other  language.  I  was  illiterate  ;  I  knew  the 
language  of  the  vulgar  well,  but  little  more.  Perhaps  no 
words  ever  puzzled  poor  mortal  more,  than  I  was  puzzled 
by  the  words,  major  and  minor  keys.  I  think  it  a  duty, 
which  no  one,  who  writes  an  elementary  book,  ought  to 
neglect,  to  give  a  vocabulary  of  all  the  words  which  are 
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not  in  common  use,  in  the  language  in  which  he  writes, 
and  to  explain  them  by  the  simplest  terms  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  by  a  clear  and  easy 
paraphrase.  The  hours  I  spent  by  myself,  in  mastering 
whatever  belonged  to  notation,  and  in  learning  the  inter¬ 
vals,  occasioned  my  progress  to  be  so  very  different  from 
that  of  the  others,  that  it  excited  the  admiration  of  them 
all  ;  and  Mr.  Langham,  the  great  man  whom  I  then  looked 
up  to,  declared  it  was  surprising.  If  any  part  was  out,  I 
heard  it  immediately,  and  often  struck  the  note  for  them, — 
getting  the  start  of  Mr.  Langham.  If  he  should  happen 
to  be  absent,  he  said  that  I  could  set  them  all  right  ;  so 
that  by  this,  and  the  clearness  of  my  voice,  I  obtained 
the  nickname  of  ‘  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.’  ” 

His  wages  were  four  pounds  a  year,  and  he  paid  five 
shillings  a  quarter  to  his  singingmaster ;  but  upon  Mr. 
Langham  offering  to  give  him  lessons  in  arithmetic  also 
for  as  much  more,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  attended 
him  daily,  for  three  months.  In  that  time,  he  got  as  far 
as  Practice,  and  the  Rule-of-Three.  “  Except  what  I 
have  already  related,”  says  he,  “these  three  months,  as 
far  as  others  were  concerned,  may  be  truly  called  my 
course  of  education.  At  the  age  of  two  or  three  and 
thirty,  indeed,  when  I  was  endeavoring  to  acquire  the 
French  language,  I  paid  a  Monsieur  Raymond  twenty 
shillings,  for  a  few  lessons,  but  the  good  he  did  me  was  so 
little  that  it  was  money  thrown  away.  At  Newmarket,  I 
was  so  intent  on  studying  arithmetic,  that,  foi'  want  of 
better  apparatus,  I  have  often  got  an  old  nail,  and  cast 
up  sums,  on  the  paling  of  the  stableyard.”  This  will 
remind  the  reader  of  Gifford,  with  his  leather  for  paper, 
and  his  blunted  awl  for  a  pen. 

Holcroft  continued  at  Newmarket,  for  about  two  years 
and  a  half,  when  he  determined  to  go  to  London,  once 
more  to  join  his  father,  who  now  kept  a  cobbler’s  stall  in 
South  Audley  street.  “  My  mind,”  he  says,  “having 
its  own  somewhat  peculiar  bias,  circumstances  had  rather 
concurred  to  disgust  me,  than  to  invite  my  stay.  I  de¬ 
spised  my  companions  for  the  grossness  of  their  ideas, 
and  the  total  absence  of  every  pursuit  in  which  the  mind 
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appeared  to  have  any  share.  It  was  even  with  sneers  of 
contempt  that  they  saw  me  intent  on  acquiring  some 
small  portion  of  knowledge  ;  so  that  I  was  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  any  prompter,  either  as  a  friend  or  a  rival.”  He 
was  at  this  time  nearly  sixteen.  For  some  years,  he 
continued  to  make  shoes,  with  his  father,  and  at  last  be¬ 
came  an  able  wrorkman.  But  he  grew  every  day  fonder 
of  reading  ;  and,  whenever  he  had  a  shilling  to  spare, 
spent  it,  we  are  told,  in  purchasing  books.  In  1765, 
having  married,  he  attempted  to  open  a  school  for  teach¬ 
ing  children  to  read,  at  Liverpool  ;  but  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  project,  in  about  a  year,  when  he  returned 
to  town,  and  resumed  his  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  Besides 
his  dislike  to  this  occupation,  however,  on  other  ac¬ 
counts,  it  brought  back  an  asthmatic  complaint  he  had 
had  when  a  boy  ;  and  every  consideration  made  him 
resolve  to  endeavor  to  escape  it.  Even  at  this  time, 
he  had  become  a  writer  for  the  newspapers,  the  editor 
of  the  ‘  Whitehall  Evening  Post’  giving  him  five  shillings 
a  column,  for  some  essays  which  he  sent  to  that  journal. 
He  again  attempted  to  open  a  school  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London  ;  but,  after  living  for  three  months  on  potatoes 
and  butter-milk,  and  obtaining  only  one  scholar,  he  once 
more  returned  to  town.  Having  acquired  some  notions 
of  elocution,  at  a  debating  club,  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending,  he  next  thought  of  going  on  the 
stage,  and  obtained  an  engagement  from  the  manager  of 
the  Dublin  theatre,  at  a  poor  salary,  which  wras  very 
ill  paid.  He  was  so  ill  treated,  indeed,  in  this  situation, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  in  about  half  a  year.  He 
then  joined  a  strolling  company,  in  the  north  of  England  ; 
and  wandered  about,  as  an  itinerant  actor,  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time,  he  suffered  a  great  deal  of 
misery,  and  was  often  reduced  almost  to  starving.  In 
the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings,  however,  he  retained  his 
love  of  books,  and  had  made  himself  extensively  conver¬ 
sant  with  English  literature.  At  last,  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1777,  he  went  to  London,  and  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  obtained  an  engagement,  in 
a  subordinate  capacity,  at  Drury  Lane.  He  had  just 
28* 
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before  this,  as  a  desperate  resource,  sat  down  to  com¬ 
pose  a  farce,  which  he  called  ‘  The  Crisis  and  this 
turned  out  the  commencement  of  a  busy  and  extended 
literary  career.  The  farce,  although  only  acted  once, 
was  well  received  ;  and  it  soon  encouraged  him  to  new 
efforts  of  the  same  kind.  Yet  he  continued,  for  many 
years,  involved  in  difficulties,  from  which  it  required  all 
his  exertions  to  extricate  himself.  The  remainder  of 
Mr.  Holcroft’s  history,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
but  stormy  period,  during  which  he  was  subjected  to  very 
severe  usage  on  account  of  certain  political  opinions  which 
he  was  supposed  to  hold,  is  merely  that  of  a  life  of  author¬ 
ship.  He  never  became  a  good  actor,  and,  after  some 
time,  dedicated  himself  entirely  to  literary  occupation. 
His  industry,  in  his  new  profession,  is  abundantly  evi¬ 
denced,  by  the  long  list  of  his  works,  which  comprise 
several  of  high  talent  and  established  popularity.  In  his 
maturer  years,  besides  many  other  acquirements,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  French  and  German  languages,  from 
both  of  which  he  executed  several  wellknown  transla¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Holcroft  died  in  1809.  His  life  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  design  which 
he  had  in  view,  he  tells  us,  in  writing  the  account  of  the 
early  part  of  it,  namely, — “  to  excite  an  ardent  emulation 
in  the  breasts  of  youthful  readers,  by  showing  them  how 
difficulties  may  be  endured,  how  they  may  be  overcome, 
and  how  they  may  at  last  contribute,  as  a  school  of  in¬ 
struction,  to  bring  forth  hidden  talent.” 


We  have  now  given  so  many  examples  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  has  been 
carried  on  by  zealous  and  energetic  minds,  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  which  have  too  generally  prevented  such  a 
labor  from  being  even  attempted,  that  it  is  probable  nearly 
every  reader  who  may  conceive  himself  unfavorably 
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placed  for  intellectual  improvement,  will  find  something 
resembling  his  own  case  in  some  one  or  other  of  those 
which  we  have  quoted.  The  present  volume,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  complete,  in  itself ;  although  there 
still  remain  so  many  histories  and  anecdotes  illustrative 
of  our  design,  which  we  have  not  had  room  to  introduce, 
that  we  shall  continue  the  subject  in  another  volume, 
for  the  sake  both  of  noticing  several  omitted  names, 
and  of  considering  some  parts  of  it  upon  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  enter.  Meanwhile,  we  shall 
be  well  pleased,  if  the  instances  we  have  already  selected 
shall  have  awakened  any  love  of  knowledge  in  minds 
previously  unacquainted  with  that  passion ;  or  helped  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  it,  where,  for  want  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  it  was  in  danger  of  waxing  faint ;  or,  finally,  trans¬ 
formed  it  from  being  a  mere  vague  ambition,  into  an 
active  and  resolute  prosecution  of  a  clearly  discerned 
object,  by  a  path  leading  surely  and  directly  to  its 
attainment. 

The  great  lesson,  indeed,  which  a  review  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  stated  is  calculated  to  teach,  is,  the  mighty 
power  of  a  steadily-maintained  determination  to  work 
out  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  even  in  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances.  The  lives  of  Heyne,  of  Simpson,  of 
W.  Hutton,  of  Franklin,  of  Murray,  not  to  mention 
more  names,  where  the  enumeration  might  he  carried  to 
hundreds,  ought  to  prevent  any  one  from  desponding, 
be  his  present  difficulties  what  they  may.  The  struggle 
he  has  to  wage  maybe  a  protracted,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  cheerless  one  ;  for  if  he  do  not  relax  his  exertions, 
every  movement  he  makes  is  necessarily  a  step  forward 
— if  not  towards  that  distinction  which  intellectual  at¬ 
tainments  sometimes  confer,  at  least  to  that  inward  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  enjoyment  which  is  always  their  reward. 
In  other  pursuits,  the  most  unremitting  endeavors  often 
fail  to  secure  the  object  sought ;  that  object,  being  gener¬ 
ally  some  worldly  advantage,  is  equally  within  the  grasp 
of  other  competitors,  some  one  of  whom  may  snatch  it 
away  before  it  can  be  reached  by  him  who  best  deserves 
it.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  it  matters  not  how 
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many  be  the  competitors.  No  one  stands  in  the  way  of 
another,  or  can  deprive  him  of  any  part  of  his  chance, 
vve  should  rather  say  of  his  certainty,  of  success  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  all  fellow-workers,  and  may  mate¬ 
rially  help  each  other  forward.  The  wealth  which  each 
seeks  to  acquire  has,  as  it  were,  the  property  of  multi¬ 
plying  itself  to  meet  the  wants  of  all. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  direction  for  the  student,  that 
we  ought  to  account  the  lesson  valuable,  which  teaches 
how  much  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  for  him¬ 
self,  if  he  will  hut  set  resolutely  about  the  doing  of  it  ; 
it  is  still  more  valuable,  as  a  moral  lesson.  Indeed,  if 
knowledge  were  not  itself  one  of  the  supports  of  mo¬ 
rality,  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  commendations  w  hich 
have  universally  been  bestowmd  upon  it  ;  nor  would  its 
diffusion  deserve  the  warm  encouragement  it  has  uni¬ 
formly  received,  from  an  enlightened  philanthropy.  But, 
though  it  is  not  true,  that  the  man  who  has  accomplished 
himself  in  science  or  literature,  is  always  a  more  virtuous 
character,  than  he,  who  is  without  any  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  generally  humanizing 
and  elevating  tendency  of  a  devotion  to  such  pursuits. 
And,  more  especially,  must  the  best  effects  be  experi¬ 
enced  from  this  dedication  of  his  faculties  by  him  whom 
it  compels  to  learn  and  practise,  to  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
tent,  the  duties  of  steadiness,  diligence,  husbanding  of 
time,  concentration  of  attention,  and  every  other  quality 
which  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  self-command  or 
self-denial.  In  learning  these  virtues,  he  learns  what  is 
more  precious  than  any  knowledge,  and  will  go  farther 
to  render  him  a  useful  and  even  influential  member  of 
society,  than  if  he  were  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
the  learning  that  ever  was  stored  up  in  libraries. 


A  GLOSSARY 


OF  THE  LATIN,  FRENCH,  AND  OTHER  NOT-E ASILY-UNDER- 
STOOD  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

ALSO,  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THOSE  PERSONS  AND  PLACES 
SPOKEN  OF,  WHOSE  HISTORY  CONTAINS  SOMETHING  PECU¬ 
LIAR,  OR  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  WHOM  CANNOT  BE  OBTAINED 
FROM  SOURCES  ORDINARILY  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  THE 
READER. 

Academy,  a  place  of  education  ;  a  school  of  philosophy  ;  an  assembly 
or  society  of  learned  men,  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon 
discoveries  already  made  in  the  sciences,  or  to  try  experiments  for 
their  further  improvement.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  groves  of 
Academus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  city,  where  the  Philosopher,  Plato,  resided,  and  gave  his 
instructions,  from  which  time,  they  became,  in  a  great  measure,  sa¬ 
cred  to  philosophy.  In  this  Volume,  the  name  is  confined  to  the 
various  public  societies  established  in  different  countries,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Academies  of  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  the  Florentine  and 
Venetian  Academies,  are  those  referred  to  in  this  Volume.  There 
is,  in  this  Country,  an  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Accession  of  George  III.,  the  time  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  or 
became  king. 

Accidence,  a  little  book,  containing  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar. 

Acts,  the  exercises  or  ceremonies,  observed  in  the  public  schools  for  a 
degree  in  the  F.nglish  Universities.  The  thesis,  or  argument,  publicly 
maintained  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  to  show  the  capacity  or 
proficiency  of  a  student,  is  also  called  an  act. 

Aesculapius,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  was  so  skilled  in  all  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  plants,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor  of  medi¬ 
cine.  Divine  honors  were  paid  to  him,  after  his  death,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  heathens  placed  him  among  their  deities,  as  the  god  of  medicine. 
His  daughter,  Hygeia,  is  called  the  goddess  of  health. 

Alexandria,  School  of.  When  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek 
poetry  was  past,  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was  made  the  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  King  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  founded,  there,  a  famous  libra¬ 
ry, — the  largest  and  most  valuable  one  of  antiquity, — which  attracted 
many  scholars  from  all  countries.  The  philosophers  and  scholars, 
who  thus  congregated  together,  here,  formed  schools  of  philosophy 
and  poetry  ;  whence  the  name,  Alexandrian  School. 

Amazons,  River  of  the,  a  river  of  South  America,  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Its  name  was  given  by  the  first  European  who  visited  it, 
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(Francis  d’Orellana,)  from  his  having  met,  on  its  hanks,  with  armed 
women,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  Amazons,  or  masculine  female 
warriors,  such  as  were  fabled  to  have  anciently  resided  in  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Anglo-Saxon  Language,  the  language  of  England,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  (A.  D.  450  and  after,)  and  which  continues, 
though  much  altered,  to  form  the  basis  of  modern  English.  It  is  so 
called,  from  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  other  German  tribes,  by  whom 
it  was  introduced.  The  name  England  is  derived  from  the  Angles, 
a  tribe  who  settled  there,  about  A.  D.  44.9. 

Anthony,  St.,  the  first  who  instituted  the  practice  of  a  monastic  life, 
or  a  community  of  monks  living  together,  was  born  A.  D.  251,  at 
Heraclea,  in  Egypt.  In  the  year  285,  owing  to  his  fondness  for  de¬ 
votion,  he  went  into  retirement,  having  never  known  the  pleasures 
of  knowledge,  and  probably  having  never  learned  to  read.  In  the 
year  305, 'several  hermits  united  with  him,  and  formed  the  first  com¬ 
munity  of  Monks.  He  died  in  the  year  356,  and  is  numbered 
among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Antiquities,  the  remains  of  ancient  times. 

Appel  a  V Impartiale  Posterity,  Appeal  to  Impartial  Posterity,  the 
title  of  a  work  on  the  French  Revolution,  by  Madame  Roland. 

Archangel,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Russia,  situated  in  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  White  Sea.  It  derives  its  name  from 
a  Monastery  of  St.  Michael,  the  Archangel,  which  was  founded  here 
in  the  year  1584,  though  the  place  was  frequented  by  English  ships, 
as  early  as  A.  D.  1553.  It  contains  about  nineteen  hundred  houses, 
and  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  considera¬ 
ble  trade. 

Archimedes,  the  most  celebrated  among  the  ancient  geometricians, 
was  born  at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  sus¬ 
pecting  that  an  artist  had  added  some  common  metal  to  a  crown, 
which  he  had  directed  to  be  made  of  pure  gold,  requested  Archi¬ 
medes  to  ascertain  the  fact.  He  discovered  the  method  of  solving 
the  question,  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  as  mentioned  in  this  Volume. 
Archimedes  was  the  inventor  of  several  of  the  most  important  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  such  as  the  compound  pulley,  the  endless  screw, 
&c.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  he  would  move  the  world,  if  he 
could  find  a  fulcrum,  or  point,  without  it,  on  which  he  could  stand 
and  place  his  lever. 

Archipelago,  a  sea  interspersed  with  many  islands  ;  the  name  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  the  rEgean  Sea,  situated  between  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
and  sometimes  referring  to  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Armillary,  consisting  of  rings,  or  circles.  The  Armillary  sphere  is 
a  sphere  or  globe,  composed  of  several  circles,  or  rings,  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  horizon,  equator,  meridian,  ecliptic,  and  other  great  circles, 
which  are  usually  drawn  on  an  artificial  globe,  put  together  in  their 
natural  order,  to  aid  the  learner  in  conceiving  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

Arno,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  rivers  of  Italy,  which  divides  Tus¬ 
cany  into  two  parts,  passing  through  Florence,  and  washing  the  city 
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of  Pisa.  It  has  been  often  sung  by  poets,  on  account  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  banks  between  which  it  winds,  and  the  cities  with  which  they 
are  adorned. 

Arthur,  Prince  or  King  of  the  Britons,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  about 
A.  D.  452.  He  was  son  of  the  king  of  Damnonium,  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  father,  (or  became  king,)  when  he  was  only  fif¬ 
teen  years  old.  He  became  monarch  of  Britain,  A.  D.  508,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  542,  from  a  wound  received  in  battle.  He 
was  a  great  general,  and  spent  seventy-six  years  of  his  life  in  warlike 
pursuits.  His  actions  were  worthy  of  being  commemorated  by 
some  able  pen,  but  have  served  for  a  foundation  to  many  fables  and 
romances. 

Astro-theology,  Divinity,  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  celestial 
bodies. 

Augustus,  (Caius  Julius  Csesar  Octavius,)  a  Roman  emperor,  who 
was  born  about  sixty-two  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  died,  A.  D.  14,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  forty-fifth  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius. 

Autobiography ,  biography  or  memoirs  of  a  person’s  life,  written  by 
himself. 

Axle,  see  Wheel  and  Axle, 

Bachelor  of  Music,  a  person  who  has  taken  the  first  degree  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  Music. 

Barbarian,  a  foreigner,  a  term  given,  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  every 
one  who  spoke  their  language  badly,  and  afterwards  applied  to  all 
but  their  own  countrymen.  The  Romans  applied  the  term  to  all 
but  themselves  and  the  Greeks. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  Massacre  of,  the  horrid  assassination  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  (as  the  Protestants  were  called,  in  France,)  by  order  of  King 
Charles  IX.,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  (August 
twenty-fourth,)  A.  D.  1572.  In  this  massacre,  which  extended 
throughout  France,  and  continued  for  thirty  days,  thirty  thousand  per¬ 
sons  are  computed  to  have  perished,  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions. 

Bastile,  a  royal  castle,  built  in  the  year  1369,  by  Charles  V.,  King  of 
France,  for  the  defence  of  Paris  against  the  English.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners,  and  was 
totally  demolished  by  the  people  of  Paris,  during  the  Revolution,  in 
1789.  The  key  of  the  Bastile  was  sent  to  General  Washington,  by 
General  Lafayette. 

Bellharp,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  the  strings  of  which  are 
struck  only  with  the  thumbs,  and  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
being  swung  about,  by  the  players,  like  a  bell  on  its  bias. 

Benedictine,  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by  St.  Benedict.  He  was 
born  at  Norcia,  in  Spoleto,  (which  lies  north  of  Rome,)  in  the  year 
480.  “  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  retired  to  a  cavern, 

situated  in  the  desert  of  Subiaco,  forty  miles  from  Rome,  and,  in 
515,  drew  up  a  rule  for  his  monks,  which  was  first  introduced  into 
the  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples, 
founded  by  him  (in  529)  in  a  grove  of  Apollo,  after  the  temple  had 
been  demolished.  With  the  intention  of  banishing  idleness,  he  pre- 
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scribed,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  God,  (as  he  called  prayer  and 
the  reading  of  religious  writings,)  the  instruction  of  youth  in  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering,  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  manual 
labors,  (including  mechanic  arts,  of  every  kind,)  and  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  monastery.  With  regard  to  dress  and  food,  the  rule 
was  severe,  but  not  extravagant.  He  caused  a  library  to  be  found¬ 
ed,  for  which  the  aged  and  infirm  brethren  were  obliged  to  copy 
manuscripts.  By  this  means,  he  contributed  to  preserve  the  literary 
remains  of  antiquity  from  ruin  ;  for,  though  he  had  in  view  only  the 
copying  of  religious  writings,  yet  the  practice  was  afterwards  extend¬ 
ed  to  classical  works,  of  every  kind.  The  learned  world  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  great  literary  treasures  to  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict.” 

Berlin,  Academy  of,  see  Academy. 

Bibliotheca  Universalis  Selectee.  A  selected  universal  library. 

Biographia  Briiannica ,  British  Biography,  or  Biography  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Great  Britain. 

Blackletter,  old  English  print. 

Bodleian  Library,  a  celebrated  library  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
(England,)  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  (about  A.  D.  1590.)  It  contains  an  immense 
number  of  volumes,  and  is  a  very  choice  and  valuable  collection. 

Boors  of  the  Peak,  clownish  inhabitants  of  a  mountainous,  rocky,  and 
barren  district  in  the  county  of  Derby,  England,  between  the  rivers 
Derwent  and  Dove,  which  last  separates  it  from  Staffordshire.  The 
district  derives  its  name  from  a  mountain,  and  abounds  in  mines  of 
lead,  iron,  coal,  and  antimony,  and  furnishes  millstones  and  grind¬ 
stones. 

Brahmin,  Bramin,  or  Brachman,  a  priest  among  the  Hindoos,  and 
other  nations  of  India. 

Burine,  or  Burin,  an  instrument  for  engraving,  a  graver. 

Bursary,  in  Scotland,  an  exhibition  at  a  college. 

Calcareous,  consisting  of  lime,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  lime. 

Calcareous  spar,  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime. 

Callboy ,  an  attendant  on  the  actors,  at  a  theatre. 

Canon  and  Civil  Law.  Canon  law  is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  serving  as  the  rule  of  church  government.  Civil  law,  in  a 
general  sense,  is  the  law  of  a  state,  city,  or  country  ;  in  a  particular 
sense,  the  Roman  law. 

Cartesian  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  an  eminent  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  died,  A.  D.  1650.  He  extend¬ 
ed  the  limits  of  geometry,  as  far  beyond  where  he  found  them,  as 
Newton  did,  after  him.  Fie  first  taught  the  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry. 

Cassiodorus ,  a  learned  Roman,  who  was  born,  about  A.  D.  480,  filled 
several  public  offices  in  Rome,  became  secretary  to  the  Ostrogoth 
King,  Theodoric,  and,  in  537,  voluntarily  retired  to  a  monastery,  in 
Calabria,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  577.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
promotion  and  preservation  of  learning,  and  made  the  monks  of  his 
convent  copy  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  authors. 

Castilian,  relating  to  Castile  ;  the  language  of  Castile,  a  kingdom  or 
province  of  Spain. 
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Celestial  globe,  a  round  body,  or  sphere,  on  which  the  various  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  are  represented. 

Celtic,  belonging  to  the  Celts,  a  people  who,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  inhabited  a  part  of  what  is  now  France. 

Chapman’s  books,  books  sold  by  a  chapman,  or  pedler. 

Charter  House,  a  famous  public  College  and  Infirmary,  or  Asylum, 
situated  in  Charter  House  square,  a  little  without  the  walls  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  formerly  a  convent  of  Carthusian  monks,  and  called  the 
Chartreuse.  It  was  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  Thomas  Sut¬ 
ton,  who  died  there,  in  the  year  1611.  It  educates  forty-four  schol¬ 
ars,  and  supports  eighty  decayed  gentlemen,  who  have  a  plentiful 
maintenance  of  clothes,  diet,  lodging,  &c. 

Chef  d’ceuvre,  a  masterpiece,  capital  performance,  chief  excellence. 

Christian  era.  The  period,  from  which  Christians  compute  time,  is 
the  birth  of  Christ,  which  began  to  be  used,  as  a  date,  about  the 
year  360.  The  era  commences  about  four  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour.  We  say  such  an  event  happened  in  such  a  year  of 
our  Lord,  or  of  the  Christian  era.  The  abbreviation,  A.  D.,  which 
stands  for  Anno  Domini,  or  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  is  generally 
used.  In  the  calculation  of  dates,  before  the  commencement  of  this 
era,  the  abbreviation  B.  C.,  or  before  Christ,  is  used. 

Chronometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  time,  used  principally  for 
nautical  and  astronomical  purposes,  because  it  measures  time  more 
exactly  and  accurately,  than  a  common  clock  or  watch. 

Cicero,  (Marcus  Tullius,)  the  most  celebrated  Roman  orator,  and  also 
a  statesman,  who  was  bom  at  Arpinum,  (now  called  Arpino,  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,)  about  one  hundred  and  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  killed,  B.  C. 
43.  He  was,  at  one  time,  Consul,  or  Sovereign  of  Rome  ;  but  has 
acquired  more  real  fame  by  his  writings,  than  by  his  exertions  as  a 
senator  and  statesman,  great  though  those  exertions  were. 

Civil  and  Canon  Law,  see  Canon  and  Civil  Law. 

Clever,  fit,  suitable,  skilful,  dexterous,  ingenious,  ready.  In  New 
England,  this  word  is  used  to  signify  good-natured,  obliging,  posses¬ 
sing  an  agreeable  mind  or  disposition. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  city  of  Germany,  once  celebrated  for  its  commerce 
and  for  its  university.  It  is  also  memorable  for  its  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  A.  D.  1485,  and  of  the  Protestants,  A.  D.  1618 ;  since  which 
time,  two  thirds  of  the  city  has  fallen  into  ruins.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French,  in  1794,  and  contains  about  fifty-four  thousand  inhabitants. 

Convolution,  the  act  of  rolling  the  parts  of  a  thing  over  one  another  ; 
the  state  of  a  thing  rolled  up,  so  that  its  parts  close  over  each  other  ; 
the  winding  orturning  motion  seen  in  the  claspers,  or  tendrils,  of  vines. 

Copley  gold  medal,  a  prize  distributed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  individuals  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  sci¬ 
entific  experiments,  or  discoveries. 

Corderius,  a  Latin  school-book,  entitled,  Corderii  Colloquia,  or  Cor- 
dery’s  Colloquies,  written  by  Balthazar  Corderius,  a  Jesuit,  who 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1592. 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of.  The  city  of  Corinth,  in  Greece,  was  situated  on 
the  isthmus  which  connected  the  peninsula  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
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(now  called  the  Morea,)  or  southern  part  of  Greece,  with  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  A  canal,  cut  through  it,  would  connect  the  Ionian  and 
.rEgean  Seas. 

Court  of  Requests,  an  ancient  (English)  inferior  court  of  equity,  of  the 
same  nature  with  a  court  of  chancery.  It  was  abolished,  about 
A.  D.  1641. 

Cow-herd,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  tend  cows. 

Crown,  The,  the  sovereign  power  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  power  of  the 
Ring. 

Cycle,  a  circle  ;  a  round  of  time  ;  an  astronomical  term,  for  a  contin¬ 
ual  revolution,  or  rolling  about,  of  certain  numbers,  which  success¬ 
ively  go  on,  without  any  interruption,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and 
then  return  again  to  the  first,  and  so  circulate,  perpetually,  as  the 
twelve  hours  of  the  day  regularly  go  on,  without  interruption,  from 
one  to  twelve,  and  then  begin  again,  with  one,  and  so  on,  continu¬ 
ally.  There  are  several  different  cycles  mentioned  in  history  ;  and 
in  the  Calendar,  there  are  three  principal  ones, — the  Cycle  of  the 
Sun,  of  the  Moon,  and  of  Indiction. 

Cycle  of  the  Sun,  a  revolution  of  twenty-eight  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  the  Sun  returns  to  the  same  point  of  the  heavens  which 
he  had  occupied  on  the  same  day,  twenty-eight  years  before,  and 
the  days  of  the  week  correspond  to  the  same  days  of  the  month,  as 
at  that  time.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Domin¬ 
ical,  or  Sunday  Letter.  See  Sunday  Letter. 

Cycle  of  the  Moon, — called,  also,  the  Golden  Number,  from  its  num¬ 
bers  being  formerly  written  on  the  Calendar,  in  golden  letters,  on 
account  of  its  great  usefulness, — is  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  at 
the  completion  of  which,  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  return  on 
the  same  days  of  the  month,  though  not  at  the  same  hour,  so  that, 
on  whatever  days  the  new  or  full  moons  fall,  this  year,  they  will 
happen  on  the  same  days  of  the  month,  nineteen  years  hence.  This 
cycle  was  invented,  or  discovered,  by  Meton,  an  Athenian,  and  is 
often  called  the  Metonic  cycle. 

Cycle  of  Indiction,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  use  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  established,  A.  D.  312,  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  in  the  place  of  the  Olympiads.  Learned  men  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  original  object  of  this  cycle  ;  but  the  more  probable  opin¬ 
ion  is,  that  it  denoted  the  return  of  the  period  appointed  for  the 
payment  of  some  public  tribute,  or  tax.  The  Popes  of  Rome  date 
their  Acts  by  the  year  of  the  Indiction. 

Dante,  (properly  Durante  Alighieri,)  a  celebrated  Italian  scholar 
and  poet,  who  was  born  at  Florence,  A.  D.  1265,  and  died  at  Ra¬ 
venna,  (in  Italy,)  A.  D.  1321.  He  is  considered  as  the  father  of 
Italian  poetry  ;  and  his  great  Poem,  called,  ‘  Commedia,’  or  Comedy, 
is  much  celebrated,  and  generally  has  the  epithet,  divina,  (or  rare, 
excellent,)  prefixed  to  it.  By  comedy,  Dante  understood,  a  piece, 
which,  beginning  unpleasantly,  terminated  happily. 

Democritus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Abdera,  a  city  of  Thrace. 
He  was  born  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ, 
and  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in 
quest  of  knowledge,  and  returned  home,  in  great  poverty.  His 
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fellow-citizens  were  so  much  pleased  with  one  of  his  compositions, 
which  he  read  to  them,  that  they  presented  him  with  a  large  sura 
of  money,  and  other  marks  of  their  regard.  He  retired  to  a  garden, 
near  the  city,  where  he  dedicated  his  time  to  study  and  solitude  ; 
and  is  said  even  to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  to  apply  himself  more 
closely  to  philosophical  inquiries.  He  died  in  the  one  hundred  and 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Desideratum,  a  thing  desired,  or  needed,  but  not  possessed. 
Diophantus,  the  mathematician,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  who 
lived  about  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  and  died  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  thirteen  books  of  arithmetical 
questions. 

Dominical  Letter,  see  Sunday  Letter. 

Don  Quixote,  (Adventures  of,)  a  very  celebrated  work,  written  by 
Cervantes,  a  distinguished  Spanish  writer,  who  was  born  in  1547, 
and  died  in  1616,  at  Madrid,  where  he  lies  buried,  without  a  stone 
to  indicate  the  spot.  The  object  had  in  view  by  the  author,  in  this 
work,  was,  “to  reform  the  taste  and  opinions  of  his  countrymen. 
He  wished  to  ridicule  that  adventurous  heroism,  with  all  its  evil 
consequences,  the  source  of  which  was  the  innumerable  novels  on 
knight-errantry.  While  he  struggles  against  the  prevailing  false  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  time,  he  displays  the  most  truly  romantic  spirit.  The 
beginning  of  the  work  was  at  first  coldly  received,  but  soon  met 
with  the  greatest  applause,  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  whole  of 
Europe  joined,”  and  it  has  now  been  translated  into  every  European 
language. 

Dux,  as  used  in  Scotland,  the  head  or  leader  of  his  class. 

East.  The  countries  situated  in  Asia,  being  east  of  Europe,  are  gen¬ 
erally  spoken  of  as  the  East,  or  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  world,  as 
America,  being  west  of  Europe,  is  denominated  the  Western  world. 
The  East  has,  in  all  ages,  been  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  fictitious 
writings  ;  and  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Land  of  Genii  and 
Fairies,  and  other  imaginary  beings. 

Ecliptic,  an  imaginary  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  in  which  is  the  ap¬ 
parent  path  of  the  Sun. 

Elders,  persons  advanced  in  life,  who,  on  account  of  their  experience, 
are  selected  for  office  ;  officers  of  the  Church  ;  teachers  or  ministers. 
Encyclopaedia,  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  a  general  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  or  knowledge  ;  an  extensive  dictionary,  in  which  descriptions 
are  given  of  all  the  different  subjects  of  art,  science,  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  biography,  &c.,  arranged  under  their  proper  titles,  and  in 
alphabetical  order.  There  are  many  such  works,  in  different  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  mentioned  in  this  Volume, 
was  first  published  in  London,  in  the  year  1788,  in  ten  quarto  vol¬ 
umes.  It  has  since  been  much  extended,  and  the  latest  edition  is 
in  twenty-six  volumes. 

English  Money  is  calculated  in  pounds,  (marked  £.,)  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings.  There  are  also  guineas  and  crowns. 

A  pound  contains  20  shillings,  and  is  worth  about  4  dollars  87  cents. 

“  shilling  “  12  pence,  “  “  24J  “ 

“  penny  “  4  farthings  “  “  2  “ 

“  farthing  is  worth  about  .  .  .  .  4  “ 

“  guinea  is  worth  about  5  dollars  7  cents.  A  crown,  about  1  dollar  15  cents. 
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Eternal  city,  a  name  applied  to  Rome,  on  account  of  its  great  age, 
having  been  built  about  twenty-five  hundred  years.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Italy,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  world.  The  Pope, 
or  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  resides  here  ;  and  the  city 
is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  churches, 
thirty  monasteries,  one  hundred  and  twenty  palaces,  about  thirty-six 
thousand  houses,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  thirty-five  bishops 
and  archbishops,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  priests,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  monks,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety  nuns,  and  ten  thousand  Jews.  The  remains  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  other  curiosities,  render  the  city  one  of  great 
interest. 

Euclid,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  who  was  born  in  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  about  two  hundred  eighty  years  before  Christ.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  writings  on  Music  and  Geometry.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  ‘  Elements  of  Geometry,’  which  is  in 
use  at  the  present  day.  He  established  a  school  at  Alexandria, 
which  became  so  famous,  that,  from  his  time  to  the  conquest  of 
Alexandria,  by  the  Saracens,  (A.  D.  646,)  no  mathematician  was 
found,  who  had  not  studied  at  Alexandria.  Ptolemy,  King  of 
Egypt,  was  one  of  his  pupils  ;  and  it  was  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  this  King,  whether  there  was  not  a  shorter  way  of  coming  at  Ge¬ 
ometry,  than  by  his  Elements,  that  Euclid  made  the  celebrated 
answer,  that  “  there  is  no  royal  way,  or  path,  to  Geometry.” 

Eusebius,  (Pamphilus,)  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian,  was 
Bishop  of  Cesarea,  in  Palestine,  and  was  born  about  A.  D.  260. 
He  was  the  greatest  writer  of  his  time,  and  was  much  favored  by 
Constantine,  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  other  Eusebius,  mentioned 
in  this  Volume,  was  an  Asiatic,  eminent  for  his  learning  and  his 
ability  as  a  teacher,  and  who  was  blind  from  the  fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Euxine,  the  Black  Sea,  between  Asia  and  Europe,  south  of  Russia, 
east  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  north  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  west  of 
Circassia.  It  is  a  large  inland  Sea,  or  Lake,  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Straits  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  Hellespont,  or  Dardanelles.  It  was  anciently  called 
Axenus,  or  inhospitable,  from  the  savage  manners  of  the  people  on 
its  shores  ;  but  when  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  set¬ 
tling  of  colonies  in  their  vicinity,  had  softened  their  roughness,  and 
changed  their  manners,  the  Sea  was  called  Euxenus,  or  hospitable. 
The  name  Black  Sea  is  given  it,  in  consequence  of  the  thick,  dark 
fogs  which  cover  it. 

Evolution,  the  act  of  unrolling,  or  unfolding.  In  geometry,  the  open¬ 
ing  or  unfolding  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  or  any  other  curve, 
whereby  the  curve  gradually  approaches  to  a  straight  line.  In  Al¬ 
gebra,  the  extraction  of  roots  from  any  given  power.  In  military 
language,  the  various  figures,  turns,  and  motions,  made  by  a  body 
of  soldiers,  either  in  ranging  themselves  in  form  of  battle,  or  in 
changing  their  form,  whether  by  way  of  exercise,  or  in  an  engage¬ 
ment. 
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Fac  simile,  an  exact  copy. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  see  Royal  Society. 

Fenelon,  (Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte,)  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  venerable  of  the  French  clergy,  “  the  pattern  of  virtue 
in  a  corrupt  court,”  was  born  in  1651,  at  Fenelon,  in  the  province 
of  Perigord,  in  France.  He  made  great  progress  in  his  early  studies, 
and  is  said  to  have  preached,  with  great  applause,  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  He  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
and  in  1694,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  he  was  created  Archbishop 
of  Cambray.  He  died  in  1715.  He  wrote  many  valuable  works, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious.  His  most  celebrated 
work  is  his  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  furnish  a  model  for  the  education  of  a 
young  prince,  he  having  been  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
grandsons  of  the  King.  In  1819,  a  monument  was  erected,  by 
public  subscription,  to  his  memory,  and  in  1826,  a  statue  of  him, 
executed  by  the  celebrated  sculptor,  David,  was  placed  at  Cam¬ 
bray. 

Fesole,  Fasulce,  now  Fiesole,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  about  three  miles 
from  Florence,  anciently  celebrated  for  its  augurs,  or  soothsayers. 

Fingal,  as  represented  in  the  poems  which  bear  the  name  of  Ossian, 
was  the  father  of  that  poet,  and  prince  of  Morven,  a  province  of 
ancient  Caledonia,  (now  called  Scotland.)  He  was  born  about 
A.  D.  280.  One  of  the  poems  bears  the  name  of  Fingal,  and  cele¬ 
brates  his  exploits. 

Florence,  the  chief  city  of  Tuscany,  in  Italy,  on  the  river  Arno,  for¬ 
merly  the  first  city  of  Europe,  for  her  arts,  her  letters,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  character  of  her  citizens.  “  Every  corner  of  this  beautiful 
city  is  full  of  wonders,  in  the  arts  of  painting,  statuary,  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  habitation  that  was  ever  reared  for  the  dead.  It  is 
incrusted  with  precious  stones,  and  adorned  by  the  workmanship  of 
the  best  modem  sculptors.  The  city  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty 
churches,  eighty-nine  convents,  twenty-two  hospitals,  seventeen 
squares,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  public  statues.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  calculated  at  eighty  thousand.”  It  has  a  celebra¬ 
ted  Academy,  or  Association  of  Learned  Men,  called  the  Academia 
Florentina,  or  Florentine  Academy,  established  A.  D.  1542,  a  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  other  literary  institutions.  The  Medicean  Gallery,  or 
Gallery  of  Florence,  is  a  grand  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  Europe.  It  is  more  than  five  hundred  feet  long, 
and  filled  with  busts,  statues,  and  paintings.  Florence  was  the  na¬ 
tive  place  of  Dante,  Americus  Vespucius,  and  other  distinguished 
individuals. 

Fluxions,  that  branch  of  mathematics,  which  treats  of  the  analysis  of 
infinitely  small  quantities,  showing  the  velocity  with  which  they  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease. 

Fresco  painting  is  executed  on  fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall  laid  with 
mortar  not  yet  dry,  so  that  the  colors  will  dry  in  the  mortar,  or 
plaster,  and  become  permanent. 

Fulcrum,  the  point  of  support  on  which  a  lever  rests. 
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Garter  pin,  the  pin  which  confines  the  cheeks  of  a  binder’s  press. 

Gems,  precious  stones,  such  as  the  diamond,  emerald,  ruby,  garnet, 
amethyst,  chrysolite,  &c. 

Geometer,  one  skilled  in  geometry,  a  geometrician. 

Getce,  a  savage  and  warlike  people  of  European  Scythia,  on  the  west¬ 
ern  shore  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  among  whom  Ovid  resided  when  he 
was  banished  from  Rome. 

Golden  JVumber,  see  Cycle  of  the  Moon. 

Gownsman,  a  student  at  a  University,  so  called,  because,  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  universities,  the  students  wear  gowns. 

Grand  Duke,  (of  Tuscany,)  the  Sovereign,  or  ruler. 

Greanoch,  Loch,  a  small  lake  in  Scotland. 

Gutta  serena,  blindness,  occasioned  by  a  diseased  retina. 

Harleian  Library,  a  celebrated  Library,  collected  by  Robert  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  England,  who  was  born  in  London,  in  1661,  and 
died  in  1724.  The  collection  was  augmented  by  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1741,  the  library  of 
printed  books  was  sold  to  a  bookseller,  named  Osborne,  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  catalogue  of  them,  (compiled  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  William 
Oldys,)  in  four  vols.  8vo.  The  MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill ,  a  village  of  England,  situated  on  the  highest  hill 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  of  London,  from  which  it  is  about  ten  miles  distant.  It 
is  famous  for  its  free  school,  founded  by  John  Lyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  still  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  William  Jones,  Sheridan,  Byron,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  other  distinguished  men,  were  educated  there. 

Harry,  Blind,  a  celebrated  Scotch  bard,  or  poet,  who  sung  the  deeds 
of  the  Scottish  hero,  Sir  William  Wallace. 

Heptaglotton,  Lexicon,  a  Lexicon,  or  Dictionary,  in  seven  different 
languages. 

Hercules,  a  celebrated  fabulous  hero,  of  ancient  Greece,  who,  after 
his  death,  was  ranked  among  the  ancient  heathen  gods.  He  was 
early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  became  the  most  valiant  and 
accomplished  hero  of  the  age.  When  he  had  completed  the  years 
of  boyhood,  he  retired  into  a  solitary  district,  and  stood  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  roads,  reflecting  on  his  fate.  Two  lovely  females  ap¬ 
proached,  and  one  (Pleasure)  invited  him  to  follow  her  flowery 
path  ;  the  other  (Virtue)  invited  him  to  choose  a  course  full  of 
labor  and  self-control,  but  crowned  with  honor  and  immortality. 
The  suit  of  Virtue  prevailed,  and  Hercules  resolved  to  pursue  her 
guidance,  without  shrinking.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  strong 
and  powerful  ;  and,  after  performing  many  astonishing  deeds,  he 
became  so  famous,  that  he  was  made  King  of  Thebes.  In  a  fit  of 
insanity,  he  killed  his  own  children  ;  and,  on  his  recovery,  was  so 
shocked  at  what  he  had  done,  that  he  retired  from  the  society  of 
men,  for  some  time.  He  afterwards  performed  many  wonderful 
feats,  such  as  no  other  man  could  perform.  His  exploits  are  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  poets  and  historians  of  antiquity. 

Hero,  (the  elder,)  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  about 
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one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  jet  d’  eau,  or  artificial  fountain,  called,  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  Hero’s  fountain.  There  was  another  mathematician,  of 
the  same  name,  (distinguished  as  Hero,  the  younger,)  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  who  died  A.  D.  641. 

Herodotus,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  historian,  who  flourished  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ.  He  was  born  at  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  in  Asia  Minor.  In  early  life,  he  travelled  over  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  all  Greece,  and  afterward  read,  in  a  public  assembly  of 
his  countrymen,  his  history  of  the  various  countries  which  he  had 
visited.  It  was  received  with  much  applause,  and  the  title  of 
‘  The  Father  of  History,’  was  afterwards  conferred  upon  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  first  who  presented  his  work,  not  merely  as  a 
series  of  events,  strung  together  like  beads,  but  as  a  connected 
whole,  composed  with  taste  and  judgement. 

Hesiod,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Ascra,  in  Boeotia,  a  province  of 
Greece,  about  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ.  He  was  the  first 
who  wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture,  and  is  admired  for  the  elegance 
of  his  diction,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  poetry. 

Hiero,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Archimedes,  who 
died  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  universally  regretted  ;  and 
the  Sicilians  showed,  by  their  lamentations,  that  they  had  lost  a 
common  father  and  friend.  See  Archimedes. 

Holyrood  House,  a  Palace  and  Abbey  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The 
abbey  was  founded  in  1128,  and  was  used  as  the  Royal  Cemetery. 
It  is  now  in  ruins.  The  palace  contains  a  gallery,  in  which  are 
portraits  of  all  the  Scottish  kings.  A  portion  of  it  was  repaired  and 
fitted  up  for  the  family  of  the  King  of  France,  after  the  Revolution 
in  1789,  and  again,  for  the  same  family,  after  the  Revolution  of 
1830. 

Homer,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  years  before  Christ.  But  little 
satisfactory  is  known  respecting  him,  and  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  alike  unknown.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
‘  Iliad,’  a  poem  upon  the  Trojan  War,  or  war  in  which  the  city  of 
Troy  was  destroyed  ;  and  the  ‘  Odyssey,’  in  which  he  describes  the 
return  of  Ulysses,  a  Grecian  prince,  from  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
adventures  which  befell  him  during  his  voyages.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  blind.  See  Troy,  and  Trojan  War. 

Horoscope,  a  foolish  calculation  of  the  fortune  of  a  person,  from  the 
position  of  the  planets  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Hypotenuse,  the  longest  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  triangle  two 
sides  of  which  form  the  two  sides  of  an  exact  square.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  draw  a  line  from  one  corner  to  another,  of  a  square,  dividing  it 
into  two  right-angled  triangles,  and  this  drawn  line  will  designate  the 
hypotenuse  of  each. 

Iliad,  a  celebrated  poem,  by  Homer,  describing  the  war  in  which 
Troy  (also  called  Ilium)  was  destroyed.  See  Troy. 

Imitation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  see  Kempis. 
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Imperial  Canal,  in  China,  a  canal  about  five  hundred  miles  in  length, 
forming  part  of  the  communication  between  the  cities  of  Pekin 
and  Canton.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  is  navigated  only  by  the 
Emperor’s  boats,  of  which  it  is  estimated  there  are  one  thousand, 
each  of  the  burden  of  one  hundred  tons. 

Indiction,  see  Cycle  of  Indiction. 

Institute  of  France,  or  the  National  Institute,  a  learned  body,  which 
was  organized  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  the  other  Academies  of  learning  and  arts,  in  the  kingdom,  had 
perished.  Its  object  was  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
by  continual  researches,  by  the  publication  of  new  discoveries,  and 
by  a  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  all 
countries.  It  received  its  final  organization  in  1803,  though  it  was 
somewhat  modified,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1816. 

Jerom,  St.,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  was  born  about 
A.  D.  340,  at  Stridon,  a  city  of  ancient  Pannonia,  (or  what  is  now 
Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  Croatia,)  in  Europe.  He  was  baptized  at 
Rome,  and  travelled  to  various  countries,  till  he  arrived  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  studying  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  in  order  the  better  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  was 
ordained  a  priest,  by  Paulinas,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  He  went  to 
Constantinople,  in  the  year  381,  to  hear  Gregory  Nazianzen  preach, 
and  spent  the  following  year  at  Rome,  where  he  was  Secretary  to 
the  Pope.  He  wrote  many  works,  but,  being  desirous  of  living  in 
solitude,  retired  to  Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  420, 
aged  about  eighty  or  ninety  years.  His  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  is  the  foundation  of  the  noted 
translation  called  the  Vulgate  ;  and  his  Commentary  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Jet  d'eau,  an  artificial  fountain. 

Julian  period,  an  era  or  epoch,  or  time  of  beginning  the  computation 
of  the  dates  of  events,  formed  by  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  (see  Sca- 
liger,)  and  so  called,  because  it  contains  a  certain  number  of  Julian 
years,  or  years  arranged  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  introduc¬ 
ed  by  Julius  Caesar,  Emperor  of  Rome.  It  is  a  cycle  (See  Cycle) 
of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  years,  produced  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  several  cycles  into  one  another,  so  as  to  carry  us  back  to 
a  period  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  before  the  creation 
of  the  world.  This  era,  standing  out  of  all  history,  like  the  fulcrum, 
for  which  Archimedes  wished,  (see  Archimedes,)  and  independent 
of  variation  or  possibility  of  mistake,  was  a  very  grand  idea  ;  and, 
in  measuring  every  thing  by  itself,  measured  it  by  the  eternal  truth 
of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  it  is  not  greatly  employed, 
the  Christian  era  serving  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Julian  year,  a  portion  of  time,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  and  six  hours  ;  so  named,  from  Julius  Caesar,  Emperor 
of  Rome,  who,  about  forty-five  years  before  Christ,  caused  the  Ro¬ 
man  Calendar  to  be  reformed,  and  this  mode  of  computing  the  years, 
to  be  adopted.  But,  as  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun, 
(which  is  the  true  and  perfect  year,)  occupies  a  few  minutes  less 
than  the  time  allowed  by  Julius  C&'sar,  for  a  year,  it  was  found,  in 
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the  course  of  time,  that  a  whole  day  was  gained  in  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-one  years,  and  in  A.  D.  1582,  ten  days  had  been 
gained,  making  the  vernal  equinox  (or  time  when  the  day  and 
night  are  equal)  happen  on  the  eleventh,  instead  of  the  twenty- 
first,  of  March.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who  flourished  at  that  time, 
caused  ten  days  to  be  taken  out  of  the  year  1582,  so  as  to  make  the 
vernal  equinox  fall  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  as  it  should  fall. 
This  mode  of  reckoning  was  not  adopted  in  England,  till  1752, 
when  another  day  had  been  gained  ;  and,  from  that  year,  eleven 
days  were  taken.  The  new  mode  of  computation  is  called  the  New 
Style  ;  and  that  before  in  use,  the  Old  Style  ;  and  the  years  of  the 
New  Style  are  sometimes  called  Gregorian  years,  from  the  Pope 
who  corrected  the  style.  In  countries  which  still  use  the  Old  Style, 
their  dates  are  eleven  days  ahead  of  ours.  Russia  is  now  the  only 
country  of  Europe,  in  which  the  Old  Style  is  still  in  use. 

Kempis ,  Thomas  a,  a  pious  priest,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
was  born  about  A.  D.  1380,  and  died  in  the  ninety-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  wrote  several  books,  one  of  which,  called  ‘  The  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Christ,’  has  been  much  celebrated. 

Landgravine,  a  German  title  ;  the  governor  of  a  district  in  Germany. 

Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  a  Lexicon,  or  Dictionary,  in  seven  different 
languages. 

Libel-Monger ,  a  dealer  in  libels. 

Lord  Keeper,  or  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  a  high  officer,  under  the  King. 
The  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  is  the  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  highest  judicial  officer  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal  is  that  officer  through  whose  hands  pass  all  charters 
signed  by  the  King,  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Seal. 

Lucasian  Professorship,  a  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  England. 

Lunar  Year,  a  period  of  twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon  round  the 
earth,  or  twelve  lunar  months. 

Mceonides,  a  surname  of  the  poet  Homer. 

Man  of  War,  a  ship  of  war,  an  armed  vessel. 

Mediterranean,  an  inland  sea,  a  sea  in  the  interior  of  a  country  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  to  the  sea  which  separates  Africa  from  Europe,  and 
washes  the  western  coast  of  Asia. 

Mellow ,  excited  by  liquor,  drunk. 

Memoriter,  by  heart,  perfectly. 

Meto,  or  Melon,  a  celebrated  astrologer  and  mathematician  of  Athens, 
who  flourished  about  B.  C.  432,  in  which  year  he  observed  the  Sol¬ 
stice,  at  Athens,  and  published  his  celebrated  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
by  which  he  endeavored  to  adjust  the  calculations  of  the  course  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  make  the  lunar  and  solar  years  begin  at  the 
same  point  of  time.  This  cycle  is  sometimes  called  by  his  name, 
sometimes  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  ( which  see,)  and  sometimes  the 
golden  number,  from  its  great  use  in  the  Calendar.  In  the  year 
B.  C.  412,  Meton  feigned  insanity,  to  avoid  being  sent  to  Sicily, 
with  an  Athenian  fleet,  and  thus  escaped  the  disastrous  fate  which 
befell  that  expedition. 

Metonic  Cycle,  see  Cycle  of  the  Moon. 
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Mezzotinto,  a  kind  of  engraving,  so  named,  because  it  nearly  resem¬ 
bles  paint,  the  word  meaning  half-painted. 

Minus  and  plus,  arithmetical  expressions,  meaning  less  and  more. 

Mohammed,  a  celebrated  impostor,  who  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  569,  and  who,  in  the  year  609,  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  the  apostle,  or  prophet,  of  God.  His  doctrines 
were  widely  disseminated  by  means  of  violence  and  the  sword  ; 
and,  to  this  day,  they  extensively  prevail  in  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
died  at  Medina,  in  Arabia,  A.  D.  632.  He  pretended  that  he  made 
a  journey  to  heaven. 

Moil,  toil,  labor,  drudgery. 

Montauban,  a  well-built,  handsome  city,  situated  on  the  river  Tarn, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Toulouse,  in  France.  In  1562, 
the  inhabitants  became  Protestants,  and  fortified  the  city  in  so  strong 
a  manner,  that  Louis  XIII.  besieged  it,  without  success,  in  1621, 
and  was  unable  to  reduce  it  till  1629,  after  which,  he  caused  its  for¬ 
tifications  to  be  razed. 

Morea,  the  peninsula  forming  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  anciently 
called  the  Peloponnesus. 

Muirland,  (Scotch,)  Moorland,  low,  boggy,  marshy,  fenny,  or  wa¬ 
tery,  ground. 

Muses,  nine  sisters,  who  were  supposed,  by  the  ancients,  to  be  divin¬ 
ities,  and  to  preside  over  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Their  names 
were,  Clio,  the  Muse  of  History  ;  Euterpe,  the  goddess  of  Music  ; 
Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy  ;  Melpomene,  of  Tragedy  ;  Terp¬ 
sichore,  of  Dancing  ;  Erato,  of  Lyric  Poetry  ;  Polyhymnia,  of  Elo¬ 
quence  and  Mimicry  ;  Urania,  of  Astronomy  ;  and  Calliope,  of 
Epic  Poetry. 

Naivete,  candor,  native  simplicity. 

Naturalist,  one  who  studies,  and  is  versed  in,  the  works  of  Nature. 

Nelson,  Lord,  a  celebrated  English  Admiral,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1758,  and  entered  the  navy  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
old.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  in  1779,  and  Admiral, 
in  1797.  He  fought  several  battles,  and  was  successful  in  them. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  1805.  He  was  a  brave 
man,  but  his  private  character  was  very  bad. 

Newgate,  the  chief  prison  for  criminals,  in  London.  The  number  of 
its  inmates  varies  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  nine  hundred. 
Newgate  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  markets  of  London. 

New  Style,  see  Julian  Year. 

Odyssey,  a  celebrated  Greek  poem,  by  Homer,  in  which  is  described 
the  return  of  the  Grecian  prince,  Ulysses,  and  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  him,  during  his  voyages,  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Old  Style,  see  Julian  Year. 

Olympia,  a  town  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Alpheus,  and  opposite  to  the  city  of  Pisa.  The  plain  of  Olympia 
was  consecrated  to  the  celebration  of  certain  games,  which  took  place 
once  in  four  years,  and  which  were  called  the  Olympic  games. 
This  plain  is  now  called  Antilala,  being  opposite  to  the  town  of  Lala. 

Olympiad,  a  period  of  four  years,  by  which  the  Greeks  computed 
time  ;  so  called  from  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
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the  first  year  of  every  Olympiad.  The  first  Olympiad  occurred, 
B.  C.  776. 

Orientalist,  one  skilled  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  Oriental,  or 
Eastern  countries. 

Orrery,  a  machine  to  represent  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
so  named  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  for  whom  one  of  the  first  was 
constructed. 

Ossian,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  about  A.  D.  300.  He  was  the  son  of  Fingal,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  blind,  and  to  have  composed  his  poems  to  soothe 
his  anguish  for  the  loss  of  his  son  Oscar. 

Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  one  of  the  divisions  into  which  the 
Gothic  kingdom  was  separated,  by  internal  wars,  in  A.  D.  369  ; 
the  other  division  being  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Western 
Goths. 

Ovid,  Publius,  surnamed  Naso,  a  celebrated  Roman  writer  and  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Sulmo,  about  ninety  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  year 
43,  B.  C.  He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Asia,  and  afterwards  lived, 
for  some  years,  at  Rome,  frequenting  the  Court  of  Augustus,  where 
he  was  a  welcome  visiter,  till  the  Emperor  suddenly  banished  him, 
about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  to  Tonios,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  among  the  rude  people,  called  the  Getre.  The  cause 
of  this  banishment  was  never  known.  His  works  are  much  cele¬ 
brated,  though  his  poetry  is  mostly  of  a  sensual  character.  Among 
other  works,  he  wrote  a  poetic  picture  of  mythology,  in  fifteen 
books,  which  he  called  the  Metamorphoses,  a  series  of  tales,  each 
of  which  relates  some  Metamorphosis,  or  change  of  form. 

Oxford,  Lord,  (Robert  Harley,)  a  distinguished  statesman,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  of  England.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1702,  and  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  State. 
After  filling  various  other  high  offices,  he  was  committed  to  prison, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  after  lying  in  prison  about  three 
years,  he  was  tried  by  the  House  of  Peers,  in  1717,  and  acquitted 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
adding  to  the  literary  treasures  which  he  had  previously  accumula¬ 
ted  ;  and  he  died  in  1724.  His  library  was  called  the  Harleian  Li¬ 
brary,  which  see. 

Pall  Mall,  (pronounced  Pell  Mel!,)  an  ancient  game  much  played  in 
England,  in  which  a  ball  was  struck  through  a  ring.  The  mall  was 
properly  the  stick,  or  mallet,  with  which  the  bail  was  struck.  The 
site  of  the  street,  in  London,  now  called  by  this  name,  was  origin¬ 
ally  appropriated  to  playing  this  game,  and  derives  its  name  from 
this  circumstance.  Other  places  have  received  the  name  .Mall,  from 
their  having  been  formerly  used  as  play  grounds  for  this  game,  and 
the  name  is  now  frequently  applied  to  public  promenades,  whether 
they  have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  or  not. 

Pater  JVbster,  the  first  two  words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  Latin,  and 
frequently  used  as  the  name  of  the  prayer  itself. 

Pastes,  and  Paste-gems,  artificial  gems. 

Pausanias,  a  Grecian  General,  who  defeated  the  Persians  in  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  battle  of  Platcea,  (B.  C.  479,)  but  afterwards  entered  into 
treaty  with  the  enemies  of  Greece,  which,  being  discovered,  he  was 
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imprisoned,  and  at  last  died  of  hunger  in  a  temple  to  which  he  had 
fled,  and  which  had  been  so  secured  that  he  could  not  escape. 

Pekin,  Imperial  Canal,  see  Imperial  Canal. 

Petersburg,  St.,  Academy  of,  a  society  of  learned  men  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  in  Russia,  similar  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Peloponnesus,  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  now  called  the  Morea.  It 
has  been  much  celebrated,  particularly  for  a  war,  called  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  War,  between  the  Athenians  and  inhabitants  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  which  lasted  twenty-seven  years. 

Phenix,  a  fabled  Arabian  bird,  said  to  live  alone,  to  the  great  age  of 
five  hundred  years,  and  then  to  die,  when  a  young  phenix  arises 
from  its  ashes,  which,  in  its  turn,  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another,  in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  supposed,  that 
the  fable,  respecting  this  bird,  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
palm  tree,  the  Greek  name  of  which  is  phenix,  lives  to  a  great  age, 
and  the  natives  of  the  East  say  it  is  never  known  to  decay,  unless 
it  has  been  injured  by  some  instrument.  When  this  happens,  the 
tree  is  cut  down,  and  burned  on  the  spot,  and  the  root  is  covered 
with  the  ashes.  From  this  root,  a  new  shoot  soon  arises,  which, 
in  a  few  years,  becomes  a  strong  and  vigorous  tree.  This  is,  liter¬ 
ally,  a  phenix  rising  from  the  ashes  of  a  former  one. 

Philological,  critical,  grammatical. 

Philosophies,  Tully’s,  works  on  Philosophy,  by  M.  Tullius  (or  Tul- 
ly)  Cicero. 

Phineus,  a  fabulous  King  of  Thrace,  who  is  said  to  have  deprived  his 
sons  of  their  eyes,  in  consequence  of  being  told  that  they  intended 
to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  He  was  soon  after  punished  for  this 
cruelty,  by  being  made  blind,  himself.  He  afterwards  recovered 
his  sight,  and  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Physico  Theology,  Divinity,  illustrated  and  enforced  by  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  or  a  view  of  the  works  of  Nature,  in  such  a  light,  as  to 
display  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

Pinion  wheels,  small  wheels,  having  teeth  which  set  into  the  teeth  of 
larger  wheels,  so  that  moving  one  will  turn  the  other. 

Platcea,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  in  Greece,  celebrated  for  a  battle  between 
an  invading  Persian  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
much  smaller  number  of  Athenians  and  Spartans.  The  Persians 
lost  all  their  men  but  about  three  thousand,  while  their  opponents 
lost  only  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men. 

Plus  and  minus,  mathematical  terms,  signifying  more  and  less. 

Political  Economy,  the  management  and  regulation  of  the  revenues, 
productive  property,  labor,  and  other  resources,  of  a  nation. 

Polyglot,  many  tongued,  a  book  in  many  tongues  or  languages.  Poly¬ 
glot  Bible,  a  Bible  in  several  different  languages. 

Principia,  first  principles  ;  the  title  of  a  celebrated  work  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Privy  purse,  the  private  purse  of  the  King,  that  is,  the  money  allow¬ 
ed  him  for  his  private  expenditure,  apart  from  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Crown,  and  for  which  he  renders  no  account  to  the 
nation. 

Protege,  a  person  protected  and  patronised  by  another. 

Protestant,  one  who  adheres  to  the  Protestant  or  Reformed  Faith,  so 
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called,  from  those  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  pro¬ 
tested  against  what  they  considered  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Pyrrhus ,  a  celebrated  king  of  Epirus,  in  Greece,  who  flourished 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  He  was  a  great  warrior, 
and  has  been  commended  for  his  talents  as  a  general,  not  only  by 
his  friends,  but  by  his  enemies,  also. 

Quhair,  ( the  King's,)  a  beautiful  allegory,  written  by  King  James  I., 
of  Scotland,  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle,  England. 
It  is  said  to  be  “  the  finest  poem  that  had  then  been  produced  in 
the  English  language,  with  the  exception  of  Chaucer’s.” 

Rechcrches  sur  les  Abeilles,  Inquiries  in  relation  to  Bees,  the  title  of 
a  book. 

Red  Sea,  an  extensive  gulf,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  dividing  Africa  from 
Asia,  or  Arabia  from  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  also  called  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  being  connected  with  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
called  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  was  anciently  called  the  Erythrean  Sea, 
from  a  king  named  Erythros  ;  and  as  this  word,  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  signifies  red,  it  has,  by  some,  been  supposed,  that  the  name. 
Red  Sea,  was  given  to  the  gulf,  from  this  circumstance.  It  is  about 
fourteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
at  the  widest  part.  The  place  where  the  Children  of  Israel  crossed 
it,  (see  Exodus  xiv.)  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  north¬ 
western  arm  of  the  gulf. 

Reformed  Faith,  same  as  Protestant  Faith.  See  Protestant. 

Reformation,  The,  that  event,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
when  Protestants  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Revolution,  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  government  of  a  country. 
American  Revolution,  the  change  by  which  the  United  States  be¬ 
came  independent  of  the  British  government,  of  which  they  had 
before  been  colonies.  French  Revolution,  the  change  which  took 
place  in  the  French  government,  in  1789,  when  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  many  other  eminent  individuals,  were  put  to  death,  and 
a  republican  form  of  government  adopted,  which  lasted,  however, 
but  a  few  years.  This  Revolution  gave  rise  to  many  wars. 

Roman  Wall.  When  Britain  became  a  Roman  province,  the  Piets 
and  Scots  frequently  laid  waste  the  country.  To  repel  their  incur¬ 
sions,  several  walls  were  built  across  the  Island,  the  remains  of 
some  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  last  and  greatest  of  these 
was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Severus,  A.  D.  200.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fortifications  of  antiquity,  being  twelve  feet  wide  and  eight 
feet  high,  built  of  stone  and  cement.  It  was  fortified  by  eighteen 
stations,  or  garrisons,  thirty-one  castles,  and  three  hundred  and 
twentv-four  towers.  Ten  thousand  men  were  employed  to  garri¬ 
son  this  great  fortification,  besides  six  hundred  mariners,  appointed 
to  guard  the  points  where  the  ramparts  communicated  with  the 
shore. 

Royal  Society,  (of  England,)  a  celebrated  Academy  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  April  22,  1663,  by 
King  Charles  II.,  under  the  name  of  ‘  The  President,  Council,  and 
Fellows,  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Natural  Phi- 
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losophy.’  It  had  its  origin  in  the  voluntary  intercourse  of  learn¬ 
ed  men,  who  thought  that  their  pursuits  might  be  improved  and  for¬ 
warded  by  the  communication  of  their  thoughts  and  observations  to 
each  other,  during  their  leisure  hours.  Dr.  Wilkins,  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  weekly  entertained  the  resident  philosophers  of 
that  University,  at  his  lodgings,  for  this  feast  of  reason  ;  and  de¬ 
serves  the  honor  of  being  considered  the  founder  of  the  Society,  the 
meetings  of  which  are  now  held  in  London,  from  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  till  July,  on  Thursday  evenings,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine  o’clock.  At  these  meetings,  such  papers,  relative  to  the 
various  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
generally,  as  are  received  during  the  week,  from  different  individu¬ 
als,  are  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  such  curiosities,  as  may  have 
been  received,  are  also  exhibited.  The  nature  of  the  papers  read 
at  the  meetings,  may  be  known  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
published  declaration  of  the  Society,  which  states  its  object  to  be, 
to  “  make  faithful  records  of  all  the  works  of  Nature  or  art,  which 
come  within  their  reach  ;  so  that  the  present,  as  well  as  after  ages, 
may  be  enabled  to  put  a  mark  on  errors  which  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  long  prescription  ;  to  restore  truths  that  have  been  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  to  put  those  already  known  to  more  various  uses,  and  to 
make  the  way  more  passable  to  what  remains  unrevealed.”  Its 
fellows,  or  members,  are  admitted  by  ballot,  after  sufficient  inquiry- 
being  made,  as  to  their  pretensions  to  the  honor. 

St.  Bartholomew,  see  Bartholomeiv. 

St.  Jerom,  see  Jerom. 

St.  Petersburg,  Academy  of,  see  Petersburg. 

Salmasius,  Claudius,  (the  Latin  name  of  Claude  de  Saumaise,)  a 
distinguished  learned  critic  and  scholar,  who  was  born  in  Burgundy, 
A.  D.  1588.  lie  studied  philosophy  in  Paris,  and  law  in  Heidel¬ 
berg,  (Germany,)  and  was  appointed  Honorary  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Leyden,  as  successor  to  the  celebrated  Scaliger.  He 
visited  Sweden,  in  1650,  and  died  at  Spa,  in  Germany,  in  1653. 
He  wrote  many  works,  which  are  said  to  display  a  wonderful  vari¬ 
ety,  extent,  and  depth,  of  erudition,  but  are  not  remarkable  for 
taste  or  judgement.  His  learning  was  aided  by  a  powerful  mem¬ 
ory.  Besides  the  classical  and  modern  languages,  he  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persian,  Coptic,  &c.  He  is 
said  to  have  labored  with  great  industry,  but  not  to  have  been  very 
particular  in  revising  and  pruning  his  works. 

Sa?nson  Agonistes,  Samson  the  Agonizer,  or  Wrestler.  The  title  of 
a  drama,  by  Milton,  on  the  death  of  Samson. 

Sandy,  a  contraction  of  Alexander. 

Sapienza,  three  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  south  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  formerly  called  Sphagia  or  Sphacteria,  and  celebrated  in  Gre¬ 
cian  history,  from  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  Lacedaemonian  de¬ 
tachment,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Also,  the 
name  of  a  college  in  Rome. 

Saxon,  on  p.  35,  relating  to  Saxony,  a  country  of  Germany.  In 
other  places,  relating  to  the  ancient  Saxon  inhabitants  of  England. 
See  Anglo  Saxon. 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Justus,  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  a  fa- 
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mous  critic,  poet,  physician,  and  philosopher.  He  was  born  at 
Agen,  a  city  of  the  Province  of  Guienne,  in  France,  August  4,  1540. 
He  was  esteemed  so  great  a  scholar,  that  the  University  of  Leyden 
invited  him  to  be  an  Honorary  Professor  in  that  Institution.  He 
lived  there  sixteen  years,  and  died  January  21,  1609.  He  was 
the  author  of  what  is  called  the  Julian  Period,  which  see. 

Seven  Years’  War,  a  war  which  commenced  in  1755,  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  owing  to  a  dispute  respecting  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  the  British  and  French  possessions  in  North  America.  This 
war  being  carried  on  in  Europe,  between  England  and  France,  em¬ 
broiled  many  of  the  European  kingdoms,  and  lasted  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  peace  between  England  and  France  being  concluded  in 
February,  1763.  This  war  is  said  to  have  cost  Europe  a  million  of 
lives,  and  exhausted  all  the  states  which  took  part  in  it,  without 
having  procured  to  any,  but  England,  the  smallest  advantage. 

Smithy,  the  shop  of  a  smith. 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  principal  seat  of  trade  of  the 
Levant,  (or  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,)  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  gulf  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  cities  mentioned  by  St.  John,  in  the 
Book  of  Revelations.  Its  population,  consisting  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Franks,  or  Europeans,  is  usually  reckoned  at  one 
hundred  thousand.  It  has  suffered  much  by  earthquakes,  and  the 
plague,  by  which  latter  calamity,  in  1814,  from  fifty  thousand  to 
sixty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished. 

Solar  Cycle ,  see  Cycle  of  the  Sun. 

Solitaire,  solitary  ;  one  that  loves  solitude,  or  retirement  ;  a  hermit. 

Sorbonne,  originally  a  college  for  the  education  of  secular  clergymen, 
(or  those  clergymen,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  who  do  not  live 
in  monasteries,  and  are  not  bound  by  the  vows  of  the  monks,)  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  It  was. so  called,  from  Robert  of  Sorbon,  who 
founded  it,  about  the  year  1250.  Its  teachers,  being  always  doctors 
and  professors  of  theology,  acquired  so  much  fame,  that  its  name 
was  extended  to  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  the  University, 
which  was  called,  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  Sorbonne.  Its  opin¬ 
ions  and  decrees  once  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  France  ;  but  this  influence  declin¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  French  Revolution  put  an  end  to  its  existence. 

Sprig  awl,  now  called  a  brad  aivl,  an  instrument  used  by  carpenters 
for  making  the  small  holes  for  long  slender  nails  without  heads,  call¬ 
ed  brads,  and  which  were  formerly  called  sprigs. 

Stationers’  Company,  an  incorporated  company  in  London,  composed 
of  Stationers,  Printers,  Booksellers,  Lelterfounders,  and  Bookbind¬ 
ers,  united  together  for  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests,  and 
the  distribution  of  charity.  They  distribute  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  in  pensions  and  other  charities,  and  are  also  trustees 
for  the  disposal  of  various  legacies,  such  as  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  to  the  most  learned  journeyman  that  can  be  met 
with,  and  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  each  of  nine  neces¬ 
sitous  printers,  of  sixty-three  years  of  age  and  upwards,  besides  other 
charities.  This  Company  was  incorporated  A.  D.  1557. 

Sunday  Letter,  called,  also,  Dominical  (or  Lord’s  day)  Letter,  the 
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letter  which,  in  each  year,  distinguishes  Sunday.  In  the  calendar, 
the  days  of  the  week  are  distinguished  by  the  first  seven  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  the  rule  for  applying  them 
is,  invariably,  to  put  A  for  the  first  day  of  the  year,  whatever  it  be, 
B  for  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh,  when  A  returns  again  ; 
and  on  whatever  day  of  the  month  the  first  Sunday  falls,  the  letter 
denoting  that  day  is  the  Sunday  letter  throughout  the  year,  except 
in  every  fourth  year,  (called  Leap  Year,)  when  there  are  twenty-nine 
days  in  February.  In  the  calendar,  only  twenty-eight  days  are  cal¬ 
culated  for  February,  and  consequently,  when  there  are  twenty-nine, 
the  letter  denoting  Sunday  is  removed  one  day  forward,  making  two 
Sunday  letters  in  the  year.  Thus,  if  the  year  begin  on  Monday,  G 
will  be  the  Sunday  letter  throughout  the  year,  unless  it  is  leap  year  ; 
in  which  case,  G  will  be  the  Sunday  letter  for  January  and  February, 
and  F  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  G  F  will  be  called  the 
Sunday  letters  for  that  year.  A  period  of  twenty-eight  years  must 
elapse,  before  a  complete  revolution  can  take  place  in  the  Dominical 
Letter,  and  this  period  is  called  a  Cycle  of  the  Sun,  or  Solar  Cycle, 
because  the  Sun  is  always  at  the  same  point  in  the  heavens  that  he 
was  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  twenty-eight  years  before. 

Telemachus.  The  reference  in  this  Volume  is  to  an  interesting  and 
pleasing  work,  entitled  ‘  The  Adventures  of  Telemachus,’  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Fenelon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  clergy. 
(See  Fenelon.)  In  this  work, — a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  convey¬ 
ing  the  most  excellent  morality  in  pleasing  language, — the  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  the  son  of  Ulys¬ 
ses,  who  was  one  of  the  Grecian  princes  that  fought  in  the  Trojan 
war. 

Terrestrial  Globe,  a  round  body,  or  sphere,  on  which  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  delineated. 

Thamyris ,  a  celebrated  musician  of  Thrace,  who  is  said  to  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  muses  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and,  on  being  defeated,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  eyesight  and  his  melodious  voice. 

Theocritus,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  atSyracuse,  in  Sicily,  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  before  Christ.  He  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  poetical  compositions,  which  are  admired  for  their 
beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  There  was  also  a  Greek  historian, 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Chios. 

Theodolite,  an  instrument  for  taking  the  heights  and  distances  of  ob¬ 
jects,  or  for  measuring  the  angles,  in  surveying  land. 

Thesaurus,  a  treasury,  a  place  where  valuable  things  are  deposited. 

Thrace,  a  large  country  in  the  eastern  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  ft 
is  now  included  in  the  province  of  Romania,  or  Rumelia.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  people.  The  Thracian  horses  and 
riders  were  much  celebrated. 

Thucydides,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  who  was  born  at  Athens, 
about  four  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  war  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  in  procur¬ 
ing  authentic  materials  for  which,  he  spared  neither  time  nor  money. 
This  history  has  been  much  admired. 

Tibulhts,  a  Roman  knight,  celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions, 
who  was  born  about  forty  years  before  Christ.  Four  books  of  ele- 
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gies  are  all  that  remain  of  his  composition.  They  are  uncommonly 
elegant  and  beautiful,  and  possessed  of  so  much  grace,  that  their  au¬ 
thor  has  been  deservedly  ranked  as  the  first  of  elegiac  poets. 

Tiresias,  a  celebrated  fabulous  prophet  of  Thebes,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  into  a  woman,  and  then  again  into  his  own  shape. 
Offending  some  of  the  heathen  deities,  he  was  punished  by  being 
deprived  of  his  eyesight  ;  but  was,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Tower.  The  Tower  of  London  is  an  ancient  edifice,  or  fortress,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  city. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  William  the  First,  on  his 
Conquest  of  England,  in  1066,  but  it  is  probable  the  Romans  had  a 
fort  on  the  same  spot.  The  Tower  was  the  royal  palace  for  five 
hundred  years.  Within  the  walls  are  a  church,  the  old  mint,  the 
ordnance  office,  the  record  office,  the  jewel  office,  where  the  crown- 
jewels  are  kept,  several  armories,  a  menagerie,  or  place  for  wild 
beasts,  and  other  buildings,  some  of  which  were  used  as  prisons  for 
state  criminals,  who  were  executed  on  the  hill,  called  Tower  Hill. 

Trafalgar ,  battle  of,  a  celebrated  battle  fought  by  a  British  fleet, 
under  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets, 
under  Admiral  Viileneuve,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  near  Cadiz.  In  this 
battle,  which  was  fought  October  21,  1805,  the  British  fleet  was 
victorious,  but  Admiral  Nelson  was  killed. 

Trojan  War,  a  war  undertaken  by  all  Greece,  to  recover  Helen,  wife 
of  the  Spartan  King,  Menelaus,  who  had  been  forcibly  carried  away 
by  Paris,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Troy.  See  Troy. 

Troubadours,  singers  and  poets,  or  minstrels,  who  flourished  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  particularly  France,  part  of  Italy,  Catalonia,  and 
Arragon,  from  about  A.  D.  900  to  A.  D.  1200.  They  were  much  cel¬ 
ebrated. 

Troy,  a  celebrated  city,  (called  also  Ilium,)  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  for  ten  years,  and  was  finally  de¬ 
stroyed,  about  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  See  Homer,  and  Trojan  War. 

Tully,  or  Tullius,  a  surname  of  Cicero,  which  see. 

Tuscan  artist,  (alluded  to  by  Milton,  on  page  30,)  Galileo,  the  cele¬ 
brated  natural  philosopher  and  astronomer. 

Vade  mecum,  “  go  with  me,”  a  constant  companion. 

Valdarno ,  or  Val  d’Arno,  the  valley  of  the  river  Arno. 

Vatican,  a  palace  at  Rome,  the  Winter  residence  of  the  Pope.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  vast  collection  of  works  of  art.  It  contains  upwards 
of  four  thousand  rooms,  many  of  which  are  filled  with  rare  and  costly 
paintings,  statues,  an  immense  library,  & c. 

Venetian  Academy,  a  society  of  learned  men  at  Venice. 

Venice,  a  city  of  Italy,  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  a  republic,  and 
now  belonging  to  Austria.  It  is  built  on  a  multitude  of  islands,  and 
seems  to  float  on  the  sea,  presenting  a  very  grand  appearance  at  a 
distance.  It  contains  seventy  parish  churches,  besides  others,  fifty- 
four  convents  of  monks,  twenty-six  nunneries,  seventeen  rich  hos¬ 
pitals,  eighteen  oratories,  or  places  allotted  for  prayer  or  public  wor- 
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ship,  and  fifty-three  squares,  some  of  which  are  very  fine.  The  city 
is  highly  renowned  for  the  paintings  in  its  various  churches.  It  is 
about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  north  of  Rome. 

Verona,  a  city  of  Italy,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Venice.  It  contains 
a  celebrated  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  is  said  to  far  exceed 
all  others,  and  to  have  held  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  spectators. 

Vosges,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  east  of  France,  forming  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Jura  mountains,  which  separate  France  from  Switzerland. 
This  chain  gives  name  to  a  department,  or  territorial  division,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  France. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  a  celebrated  Scottish  patriot  and  hero,  who 
performed  many  valiant  deeds  in  his  efforts  to  liberate  his  country 
from  its  subjugation  to  England,  about  A.  D.  1300.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  gained  several  victories  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  intrigues  of  some  of  the  Scottish  lords,  who  were  jealous  of 
his  power,  he  resigned  the  regency,  and  was  afterwards  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  August  23, 
1305. 

Wheel  and  axle,  a  mechanical  power,  consisting  of  two  wheels,  one  of 
which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  revolving  together  round  the  same 
centre  of  motion.  The  place  of  the  smaller  wheel  is  generally  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  cylinder,  which  is  called  the  axle. 

Wilkes,  John,  a.  political  character  of  England,  much  celebrated  in  the 
period  between  A.  D.  1762,  and  A.  D.  1784.  He  was  editor  of  a 
paper  called  the  ‘  North  Briton,’  and  was  afterwards  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament.  He  died  December  26,  1797,  aged  seventy 
years. 

Wonder  of  the  World .  There  were  seven  celebrated  monuments,  re¬ 
markable  for  their  splendor  or  magnitude,  which  were  called  the 
Seven  AVonders  of  the  World.  They  were,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ; 
the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  ;  the  temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus  ;  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  ;  the  Mausoleum,  or  sep¬ 
ulchre  of  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria  ;  the  Palace  of  Cyrus,  King  of 
Persia  ;  and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Xenophon,  a  celebrated  general,  philosopher,  and  historian,  who  was 
born  at  Athens,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  flourished  in  Athens, 
at  that  time.  He  is  principally  famous  for  his  retreat,  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Greeks  who  were  placed  under  his  command,  from  the  plains 
of  Babylon,  home  to  Greece,  of  which  he  has  himself  given  a  very 
interesting  account.  He  was  also  the  author  of  other  interesting 
works. 

Year,  Solar,  the  period  of  the  earth’s  revolution  round  the  Sun. 

Zoological,  relating  to  Zoology,  or  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  the  forms,  habits,  history,  and  classification  of  animals. 
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A. 

Accident,  influence  of,  in  direc¬ 
ting  pursuits,  181,  193,  198, 
note.  See  Common  Occurren¬ 
ces. 

Adams,  Life  of  Hunter,  by,  55. 

Adrian,  the  Emperor,  38. 

Adrian  VI.,  Pope,  204. 

/Eneid,  Ogilby’s  poetical  transla¬ 
tion  of  the,  71. 

/Esop,  a  slave,  38. 

Affectation  of  high  birth,  43. 

Africanus,  Scipio,  110. 

Ainsworth’s  Dictionary,  studied 
by  Alexander  Murray,  292. 

Air,  early  information  respecting, 

19.  Torricelli’s  discoveries  in, 

20.  Sensibility  to  changes  in 
the,  226. 

Alfred  the  Great,  account  of,  66. 
Translation  of  Boethius’s  Con¬ 
solations  by,  67,  213.  His 
union  of  literary  with  other  la¬ 
bors,  109. 

Almon,  John,  171. 

Alphabet,  Stone  on  the,  98.  An¬ 
glo-Saxon,  294. 

Amazons,  River  of  the,  account  of, 
230. 

Ames,  Joseph,  174. 

Anatomical  museum,  Hunter’s, 
54.  r 

Anatomy,  Hunter’s  rapid  progress 
in,  52. 

Ancestry,  pride  of,  43,  45. 

Angelo  Caravagio,  Michael,  194. 

Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  294. 

Animals,  Hunter’s  familiarity  with, 
54. 


Annual  Register,  facts  from,  res¬ 
pecting  a  blind  lady,  237. 

Appel  a  l’lmpartiale  Posterite, 
written  in  prison,  214. 

Apple,  fall  of  the,  observed  by 
Newton,  14. 

Application,  force  of,  284. 

Aqueducts,  Brindley’s,  256,  259. 

Arabian  tailor.  Wild,  so  named, 
278. 

Aram,  Eugene,  account  of,  279. 

Archimedes,  discoveries  and  joy 
of,  28. 

Argyle,  Duke  of,  patronises  Stone, 
98,  99. 

Ariosto,  Ludovico,  83. 

Arithmetic,  Moyes’s,  232.  Hill’s 
stratagem  in,  274.  Holcroft’s 
study  of,  328. 

Arnigio,  Bartholomew,  an  Italian 
poet,  41. 

Arthur,  a  poem  by  Murray,  295. 

Artists  rising  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  branches,  60 — 63.  The 
great  disadvantage  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by,  63. 

Asser,  author  of  a  life  of  Alfred,  67. 

Astrologer,  Simpson  and  the,  89. 

Astronomy,  Ferguson’s  mode  of 
studying,  183,  188.  Madame  de 
Genlis,  on  Ferguson’s  Dialogues 
on,  191. 

Atmosphere,  See  Air. 

Attention,  habit  of,  26,  note. 

Augustus  the  Emperor,  212. 

Awl,  Gifford's  use  of  the,  318. 

Axle,  Ferguson’s  experiments  with 
the  wheel  and,  182. 

Ayrshire,  canal  in,  262. 
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B. 

Bacon,  Francis,  time  of,  82.  Lit¬ 
erary  and  other  pursuits  united 
in,  115.  Lord  Chancellor,  229. 

Bacon,  Nicholas,  229. 

Badius,  Ascentius,  155. 

Bagford,  John,  collector  of  the 
Harleian  Library,  174. 

Bailey’s  Dictionary,  294. 

Baird,  patron  of  Murray,  297,  299. 

Balloon,  origin  of  the,  23. 

Bandinelli,  the  Italian  sculptor,  44, 
196. 

Barometer,  invented,  21. 

Bassano,  bridge  near,  265. 

Bastile,  Palissy  dies  in  the,  198. 

Batteries,  first  attacked  by  ships, 
64. 

Baudoin,  Benedict,  45. 

Beads,  Ferguson’s  use  of, 183, 188. 

Beaufort,  Lady  Joanna,  216. 

Beaumont,  Elie  de,  217. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  early  death  of, 
77. 

Beckman,  his  interview  with  Des 
Cartes,  119. 

Bees,  Huber’s  observations  on, 
244. 

Bennet,  Brindley  apprenticed  to, 
248. 

Bew,  cited  respecting  John  Met¬ 
calf,  a  blind  man,  239. 

Bible,  Castalio’s  Latin  version  of 
the,  81.  French  Polyglot,  208. 
French,  by  Le  Maistre,  213. 

Birmingham,  Hutton’s  early  inter¬ 
est  in,  162,  164.  History  of, 
166.  Riots  at,  168. 

Birth.  See  Ancestry. 

Bishoprics  refused  by  Valerianus, 
69. 

Blacklock,  Thomas,  229,  233. 
Overcomes  difficulties  occasion¬ 
ed  by  blindness,  241.  Befriend¬ 
ed  by  Stephenson,  242.  At  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  242.  His  acquaintance 
with  Spence,  242.  Poems  by, 
published,  242.  The  literary 
character  of,  243. 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral,  64. 

Bleterie,La,Life  of  Julian  by,  244. 


Blind  Harry,  240. 

Blind  Jack,  case  of,  239. 

Blindness,  difficulties  occasioned 
by,  conquered,  218,  245.  Re¬ 
marks  on,  233.  Poetry  and  mu¬ 
sic,  occupations  in,  235.  Sculp¬ 
ture  in,  237. 

Blisworth,  tunnel  at,  262. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  influence  of, 
on  the  language  of  Italy,  81. 

Bodmer,  John  Jacob,  schoolmaster 
of  Gesner,  144. 

Boethius,  his  Consolations  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  translated  by  Alfred, 
67,  213  ;  written  in  the  tower 
of  Pavia,  213. 

Books,  multiplication  of,  24.  Me¬ 
dici’s  enthusiasm  for  purchasing, 
80.  Considered  as  teachers,  87. 
Sir  William  Jones’s  passion  for, 
105.  Anecdotes  of  the  love  of, 
268,288. 

Booksellers  and  printers,  literary 
pursuits  of,  143. 

Bordoni,  the  real  name  of  Scaliger, 
45. 

Bowyer,  William,  63,  156. 

Braunston,  canals  at,  262. 

Breakfast,  the  stable  boy’s,  325. 

Breitkopf,  J.G.E.,a  German  prin¬ 
ter,  196. 

Brenta,  bridge  over  the,  265. 

Bridge  over  the  Brenta,  265. 

Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  his  canal, 
253.  His  sacrifices,  256.  His 
adherence  to  Brindley,  257. 
Death  of,  257.  Income  of  his 
canal  property,  257.  Effects  of 
his  success,  259. 

Brindley,  James,  birth  and  youth 
of,  247.  His  ignorance  through 
life,  247,  260.  With  Bennet,  a 
millwright,  248.  His  machinery 
for  a  paper-mill,  248.  Drains 
a  coal-mine,  249.  Silk-mill  by, 
250.  Canal  by,  from  Worseley 
to  Manchester,  253.  The  Duke 
of  Bridgewater’s  adherence  to, 
257.  To  join  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  by  a  canal,  258.  Tun¬ 
nels  by,  258.  Citation  respec- 
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ting,  258.  Anecdotes  of,  259. 
His  visit  to  the  theatre,  260.  His 
death,  260.  Remarks  on,  260, 
263. 

Bristol,  church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe  at,  194.  Canal  from,  261. 

Bruce,  James,  Travels  of,  edited 
by  Murray,  299,  300. 

Bruhl,  Count  de,  35. 

Buchanan,  George,  73,  note.  Sol¬ 
dier  and  scholar,  120.  Impris¬ 
onment,  poverty,  and  death  of, 
120,213. 

Buckingham,  Hill,  at,  272,  275. 

I'uffon,  Count  de,  173. 

Bullinger,  Henry,  poverty  of,  201. 

Burns,  Gilbert,  307.  Cited  res¬ 
pecting  his  father,  309  ;  respect¬ 
ing  his  brother  Robert,  309, 
310  ;  respecting  the  poverty 
of  the  family,  310.  Notice  of, 
314. 

Burns,  Robert,  early  death  of,  77. 
Advice  to  Murray  by,  296.  Let¬ 
ter  to  Moore  by,  307.  Early  ac¬ 
quisitions  by,  308.  Books  ob¬ 
tained  by,  309.  Poverty  of, 
310.  Murdoch’s  instruction  of, 
310 — 312.  Remarks  on,  313. 

Burns,  William,  father  of  the  poet, 
307,  309—313. 

Business  and  pursuit  of  knowledge 
united,  103 — 118. 

Byron,  Lord,  early  death  of,  77. 

C. 

Caesar,  Julius,  his  union  of  literary 
with  other  pursuits,  109,  179, 
note. 

Caledonian  canal,  262. 

Calvin,  John,  accuses  Castalio  of 
theft,  203. 

Cambridge,  Saunderson  at,  244. 

Canals,  ancient,  251.  Locks  in, 

252.  Modern,  252.  Introduc¬ 
tion  of,  into  Great  Britain,  252, 

253,  262.  By  Brindley,  254, 
257,  261.  Rivers  to  feed,  259. 

Cantley  instructs  Ferguson,  184. 

Caravagio,  Michael  Angelo,  194. 

Caravagio,  Polidoro  Caldara,  193. 


Card-playing  by  a  blind  lady,  237. 

Carey,  Dr.,  missionary,  73,  note. 

Carlile,  treatment  of  Gifford  by, 
315,316,317. 

Carron,  canal  from  the,  262. 

Carter,  Nicholas,  68. 

Caslon,  William,  type-foundep,  63. 

Casserio,  facts  respecting,  50. 

Cassiodorus  on  Eusebius,  228. 

Castalio,  Sebastian,  parentage  of, 
48.  Latin  version  of  the  Bible 
by,  81.  Poverty  of,  203.  Ac¬ 
cused  of  theft,  by  Calvin,  203. 

Castell,  Edmund,  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton  by,  208. 

Catechism,  given  to  Murray,  285. 

Cato  the  Censor,  65. 

Cavedone,  an  Italian  painter,  194. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  60. 

Cervantes,  121.  Wrote  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  in  a  dungeon,  213. 

Chapman,  George,  translator  of 
Homer,  82.  Cited,  83. 

Charcoal,  poem  written  with,  213. 

Charles  I.,  statue  of,  by  a  blind 
man,  237. 

Charles  V.,  Adrian  VI.  preceptor 
to,  204. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  194. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  81.  Spenser’s 
estimation  of,  82. 

Chevy  Chace,  learned  byHolcroft, 
325. 

China,  canals  in,  251. 

Christianity,  Grotius  on  the  Truth 
of,  116. 

Chronometers,  marine,  266. 

Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  at 
Bristol,  194. 

Cicero,  his  union  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  with  business, 
104. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  literary  and 
other  labors  united  in,  115. 

Classical  studies  of  Eugene  Aram, 
279.  See  Languages. 

Claude  Lorraine,  193,  205. 

Cleanthes,  a  pugilist,  facts  respec¬ 
ting,  39. 

Clement  VII.,  patron  of  Valeria- 
nus,  69. 
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Clifton,  Brindley  drains  a  coal¬ 
mine  in,  249. 

Clock,  by  Ferguson,  185.  In  the 
Place  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
265. 

Clyde  and  Forth,  canal  between, 
252,  262. 

Cocker’s  Arithmetic,  289. 

Coimbra,  Buchanan  imprisoned  at, 
213. 

Colines,  Simon  de,  149,  155. 

Collingwood,  Lord,  128.  Lines 
from  Wordsworth,  applicable 
to,  129.  Remark  on,  179,  note. 

Collins,  William,  early  death  of, 
77. 

Colors,  on  distinguishing,  219,226, 
233. 

Colson,  on  Saunderson’s  mode  of 
teaching,  224. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  124. 

Commentaries,  Caesar’s,  anecdote 
respecting,  109. 

Common  occurrences,  use  made 
of,  by  philosophers,  12,  18, 
23 — 27.  See  Accidents. 

Comparative  anatomy.  Hunter’s 
attainments  in,  52. 

Condel  on  Shakspeare,  305. 

Congleton,  silk-mill  at,  250. 

Constantinople,  Sir  Dudley  North 
at,  135,  136. 

Cook,  James,  early  days  of,  125. 
Visits  Quebec,  125.  Makes  ob¬ 
servations  on  a  solar  eclipse, 
125.  Voyages  by,  126.  Hon¬ 
ors  to,  126.  Fate  of,  126.  Char¬ 
acter  of,  127.  Remarks  on  his 
shipmates,  127. 

Cookesley,  William,  rescues  Gif¬ 
ford  from  obscurity,  320.  Be¬ 
quest  to  the  son  of,  322. 

Cooper,  Robert,  schoolfellow  of 
Murray,  291. 

Corinth,  the  canal  of,  251. 

Cornelisz,  Lucas,  49. 

Correggio,  Antonio  Allegri,  78. 

Cosmo  II.,  marble  statue  of,  by  a 
blind  man,  237. 

Cowper,  William,  the  poet,  76. 

Cramond,  teacher  of  Murray,  291. 


Cromwell,  Oliver,  64. 

Cruden,  Alexander,  171. 

Crystallography,  Hauy’s  discove¬ 
ries  in,  40. 

Currie,  James,  308,  314. 

Cyprus,  captured  by  Turks,  213. 

D. 

Dalmuir,  canal  to,  262. 

Dampier,  William,  the  navigator, 

121. 

Dante,  influence  of,  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Italy,  81. 

Davies,  Miles,  208. 

Davis,  John,  122. 

Davy,  William,  209.  Notice 
of,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
211. 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  case  of  a 
lady,  238.  Two  Americans, 
239,  note. 

De  Beaumont,  Elie,  217. 

Defects,  natural,  overcome,  216. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  176.’  Style  of,  178. 

Democritus,  39,  228. 

Demosthenes  overcame  natural 
defects,  217. 

Des  Cartes,  Rene,  118.  Solves  a 
problem  in  geometry,  at  Breda, 
119.  His  interview  with  Beck¬ 
man,  119. 

De  Siegen,  see  Siegen. 

De  Thou,  James  Augustus,  unites 
literary  and  other  pursuits,  114. 
On  Robert  Stephens,  150. 

De  Voerda,  Nicasius  de,  227,  228, 
229. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  blind, 
227. 

Differential  Calculus,  92. 

Diodotus  the  Stoic,  blind,  227. 

Dipple,  Lady,  188.  Befriends 
Ferguson,  189. 

Discovery  not  the  work  of  acci¬ 
dent,  26,  note.  See  Common 
occurrences. 

D’lsraeli,  293. 

Dodsley,  Robert,  169. 

Donne,  John,  175. 

Don  Quixote,  written  in  a  dun¬ 
geon,  213. 
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Dresden,  Heyne’s  residence  in,  35. 
Bombarded,  36. 

Dresses,  patterns  for  ladies’  drawn 
by  Ferguson,  1S8. 

Drury,  Robert,  122. 

Ducrest,  Madame,  on  Huber  and 
his  wife,  245. 

Dunbar,  Sir  James,  Ferguson’s 
residence  with,  188. 

Dundas,  Port,  canal  from,  262. 

Du  Perron,  Anquetil,  196. 

Durer,  Albert,  effect  of  a  work  of, 
on  Breitkopf,  197. 

Duval,  Valentine  Jameray,  41. 

E. 

Earlom,  Richard,  196. 

Early  age  of  great  men,  73. 

Ecliptic,  Ferguson  on  the,  188. 

Edwards,  George,  195. 

Egerton,  Francis,  257. 

Egyptians,  canal  built  by,  251. 

Enamelled  pottery,  introduced  into 
France  and  improved,  197. 

Encouragement,  remarks  on,  187. 

England,  ignorance  in,  in  the  time 
of  Alfred,  67.  Neglect  of  the 
mother-tongue  in,  81.  See  Great 
Britain. 

English  language,  early  neglect  of 
the,  81. 

Engraving,  mezzotinto,  discovered, 

22. 

Epictetus,  Heyne’s  edition  of,  36. 
Facts  respecting,  38. 

Epitaph  of  Adrian  VI.,  204. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  his  opinion 
of  Froben,155.  Remark  by, 200. 

Eugene  Aram,  279. 

Euier,  Leonard,  Algebra  and  other 
works  by,  after  his  blindness, 
230.  Lacroix  on,  230. 

Europe,  neglect  of  mother-tongues 
in,  80. 

Eusebius,  an  Asiatic,  blind,  227, 
228. 

Euxine  Sea,  Ovid  banished  to  the 
coasts  of  the,  212. 

Exile  and  imprisonment,  successful 
pursuit  of  literary  labors  in,  212. 

Eyes,  uses  of  the,  219. 


F. 

Facts,  modern  philosophy  derived 
from,  14,  22. 

Faculties,  weakened  and  strength¬ 
ened,  218. 

Falconer,  William,  122. 

Farmer,  Richard,  on  Shakspeare, 
302. 

Faust,  John,  invention  of  printing 
ascribed  to,  174. 

Feeling,  Saunderson’s  sense  of, 
226. 

Fenning’s  Introduction  to  Algebra, 
31S. 

Ferdinand  II.,  118. 

Ferguson,  James,  180.  By  stealth 
learns  to  read,  181.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  the  lever,  181  ;  with 
the  wheel  and  axle,  182.  A 
shepherd,  182.  His  mode  of 
studying  the  stars,  183,  188. 
Aided  by  Glashan  and  Gilchrist, 
183  ;  by  Grant,  184.  Instructed 
by  Cantley,  184.  Makes  globes, 

184,  188.  Starved  and  abused, 

185.  His  wooden  watch,  186. 
With  Dunbar,  188.  Draws  dress 
patterns,  188.  Paints  portraits, 
189.  Advice  to,  by  Keith,  189. 
Practises  medicine,  189.  Dis¬ 
covers  the  cause  of  eclipses,  and 
makes  orreries,  190.  Patronised 
by  Maclaurin,  190.  Publishes 
works,  191.  Lectures,  191. 
Pensioned  and  honored,  191. 
Remarks  on,  191. 

Ferracino,  Bartholomew,  265. 

Fielding,  Henry , criticises  Richard¬ 
son’s  ‘Pamela,’  157.  On  the 
character  of  Lillo,  177. 

Flinders,  Lieutenant,  128. 

Florence,  North’s  visit  to,  134. 

Fluxions,  discovery  of,  92.  Works 
on,  93. 

Folcz,  John,  facts  respecting,  49. 

Force  of  application,  284. 

Forster  befriends  Duval,  42. 

Forth  and  Clyde,  canal  between, 
252,  262. 

Fortification,  Count  de  Pagan  on, 
229. 
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Foster,  his  Decision  of  Character, 
97,  note. 

Fothergill,  John,  aids  Purver,  281. 

Foulis,  Robert  and  Andrew,  acad¬ 
emy  for  fine  arts  by,  in  Glasgow, 
194. 

France,  ignorance  of  the  mother- 
tongue  in,  81.  Canals  in,  252. 

Francis  I.,  patron  of  Duval,  43  ; 
of  Robert  Stephens,  149. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  199,  note. 
On  Keimer’s  printing  verses 
without  writing  them,  208. 

Fransham,  John,  124. 

Frederick  II.,  combination  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  literary  pursuits  by, 
lit).  His  mode  of  spending  his 
time,  111,  112.  Ilis  literary 
works,  113. 

Frederick, the  elector  Palatine,  1 18. 

French  Polyglot  Bible,  208. 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures  by 
Saci,  213. 

Froben,  John,  opinion  of  Erasmus 
on,  155. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  on  Ben  Johnson, 
49. 

Furlong,  E.,  assisted  by  Gifford, 
316. 

G. 

Galileo,  his  knowledge  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  14, 18.  Discovers  the  oscil¬ 
lation  of  the  pendulum,  17,  26, 
note.  Conclusion  of,  respecting 
air,  20.  Invents  the  telescope, 
and  surveys  the  heavens,  29. 

Galloway,  literary  history  of,  298. 

Garnock,  canal  at  the,  262. 

Ged,  William,  inventor  of  stereo¬ 
type  printing,  175. 

Gelli,  a  literary  tailor,  46. 

Gems,  paste,  by  Tassie,  194. 

Generalization,  discovery  in  phi¬ 
losophy  dependent  upon,  26, 
note. 

Genius,  remarks  on,  306. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  on  Ferguson’s 
Astronomy,  191. 

Geometry,  discovery  in,  by  Pytha¬ 
goras,  27.  Problem  in,  solved 


by  Des  Cartes,  at  Breda,  119. 
Saunderson’s  mode  of  teaching, 
225. 

George  III.  bestows  a  pension  on 
Ferguson,  191. 

Germany,  neglect  of  the  mother- 
tongue  in,  81. 

Gesner,  John  Mathias,  death  of,  36. 

Gesner,  Solomon,  school-days  of, 
143.  Apprenticed,  144.  A  poet 
and  painter,  144.  Various  em¬ 
ployments  and  honors  of,  145. 
His  death,  145. 

Getse,  Ovid’s  death  among  the, 

212. 

Gifford,  William,  birth  and  paren¬ 
tage  of,  314.  Treatment  of,  by 
Carlile,  315,  316,  317.  In  a 
coasting-vessel,  315.  Befriended 
by  women,  316.  At  school,  316. 
Indented  to  a  shoemaker,  317. 
His  acquaintance  with  algebra, 
318.  His  use  of  the  awl  and  leath¬ 
er,  318.  His  recompense  for 
verse-making,  319.  Disappoint¬ 
ed  and  despondent,  319.  Res¬ 
cued  from  obscurity  by  Cookes- 
ley,  320.  Enters  Exeter  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  321.  Patronised 
Grosvenor,  321.  Works  by, 
322.  Death  of,  322. 

Gilbert,  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  257. 

Gilchrist,  M.,  befriends  Ferguson, 
183. 

Giordani,  a  soldier  and  mathema¬ 
tician,  123.  Death  of,  124. 

Glasgow,  Foulis’s  Academy  in, 
194.  Canals  near,  262. 

Glashan,  James,  aids  Ferguson, 

183. 

Globes  made  by  Ferguson,  184, 
'188. 

Gold  seal,  found  by  Duval,  42. 

Gordon’s  Geographical  Grammar, 

184. 

Gower,  Lord,  Brindley  employed 
by,  257. 

Grand  Junction  Canal,  262. 

Grand  Trunk  Navigation,  261, 264. 

Grangemouth,  canal  from,  262. 
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Gravitation,  discoveries  in,  14. 
Early  promulgation  of  the  law 
of,  18. 

Great  Britain,  importation  of  types 
into,  discontinued,  63.  Roman 
canal  in,  251.  Canal  navigation 
in,  252,  253,  261.  See  England. 

Great  men,  early  age  and  short 
lives  of,  73. 

Greece,  Guys’  Literary  Travels  in, 
131. 

Greeks,  canal  by  the,  251. 

Gregory,  David,  on  Newton’s 
Principia,  223. 

Gregory,  James,  early  death  of,  75. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  215. 

Grosvenor,  Lord,  patron  of  Gif¬ 
ford,  321. 

Grotius,  Hugo, his  union  of  literary , 
professional,  and  other  pursuits, 
115.  Works  by,  116.  Con¬ 
demnation  of,  116.  Escapes  from 
prison,  117. 

Grotius,  Madame,  shares  her  hus¬ 
band’s  imprisonment,  116  ;  en¬ 
ables  him  to  escape,  117. 

Guildford,  Lord  Keeper,  134. 

Guthrie’s  Geographical  Grammar, 
308. 

Guttenbergh,  John,  invention  of 
printing  ascribed  to,  174. 

Guys,  Pierre  Augustin,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  researches  by,  in  Greece 
and  the  Archipelago,  131.  Lit¬ 
erary  Travels  in  Greece  by,  132. 

H. 

Habits  of  mind,  26,  note. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  his  union  of 
literary  and  other  labors,  115. 

Hamilton,  Professor,  cited  on 
Murray,  299. 

Hands',  on  using  the,  219. 

Happiness,  in  humble  employ¬ 
ments,  140. 

Harecastle  Hill,  tunnel  through, 
258. 

Harleian  Library,  purchased  of 
John  Bagford,  174. 

Harrison,  John,  193.  Timepiece 
by,  for  ascertaining  longitude, 
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265.  Marine  chronometers  by, 

266.  Remarks  on,  266. 

Harry,  Blind,  240. 

Harvest  Moon,  191. 

Hairy,  Abbe,  39.  Discoveries  in 
crystallography  by,  40. 
Hautefeuille,  Abbe,  48. 

Haydn,  Joseph,  parentage  of,  46. 
Hayes  on  Fluxions,  93. 

Hearing,  Saunderson’s,  227.  Moy- 
es’s,  232. 

Heavens,  Galileo’s  joy  on  seeing 
the,  through  a  telescope,  30. 
Heminge  on  Shakspeare,  305. 
Ilemsterhuys,  Francis,  36. 

Henry,  the  Scotch  minstrel,  240. 
Henshall,  Brindley’s  brother-in- 
law,  248.  Finishes  a  canal,  258. 
Heptaglotton  Lexicon,  Castell’s, 
208. 

Herbert,  William,  174. 

Hercules,  207. 

Hero,  fountain  by,  19. 

Heron,  Robert,  293. 

Heyne,  Christian  Gottlob,  32,  39. 
Patronised,  33.  At  Leipsic,  34. 
Copyist  in  a  library,  35.  First 
literary  works  of,  35.  Poverty 
and  marriage  of,  36.  Appoint¬ 
ed  professor,  36.  Death  of,  37. 
Hiero,  problem  proposed  to  Ar¬ 
chimedes  by,  28. 

High  birth,  affectation  of,  43. 

Hill,  Robert,  work  on,  by  Spence, 
272.  Early  days  and  habits 
of,  272.  Classical  studies  by, 
272,  273.  Teaches  school,  273. 
His  stratagem  in  arithmetic, 
274.  Studies  Hebrew,  274,  276. 
Clerical  friend  of,  275.  Works 
by,  275.  Poverty  of,  275.  Re¬ 
marks  on,  276. 

Hoche,  Lazarus,  206. 

Hogarth,  William,  62. 

Holcroft,  Thomas,  autobiography 
of,  322.  Birth  and  parentage  of, 

322.  His  father’s  apprentice, 

323,  324.  His  mode  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  read,  323.  A  beggar 
boy,  324.  Sufferings  and  sor¬ 
rows  of,  324,  326.  Learns 

P.  K. 
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Chevy  Chase,  325.  A  stable 
boy,  325.  Voluptuous  diet  of, 
325.  Books  loaned  to,  327. 
Learns  music,  327  ;  arithmetic 
and  French,  328.  Removal  from 
Newmarket  to  London,  328. 
A  schoolmaster,  shoemaker,  and 
actor,  329.  Death  of,  330. 

Holland,  types  imported  from,  into 
England,  63.  Canals  in,  252. 

Home,  Sir  Everard,  52.  On  Hun¬ 
ter’s  collection  and  familiarity 
with  animals,  53  ;  on  his  muse¬ 
um,  54. 

Homer,  Ogilby’s,  71.  Cowper’s, 
76.  Chapman’s,  82.  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of,  235. 

Hooker,  Richard,  time  of,  82. 

Hdpital,  Marquis  de  1’,  93. 

Horsemanship,  Caesar’s,  110. 

Howell’s  State  Trials,  280. 

Huber,  Francis,  blind,  244. 

Humble  station,  no  obstacle  to  at¬ 
tainment  of  knowledge,  37.  See 
Ancestry. 

Hume,  David,  156. 

Hunter,  John,  facts  respecting,  50. 

Hunter,  William,  facts  respecting, 
51. 

Hutton,  William,  early  days  of, 
159.  Treatment  of,  at  school, 
and  as  an  apprentice,  160.  His 
adventures,  on  running  away, 
161.  His  reconciliation,  162. 
Makes  a  dulcimer,  163.  Buys 
books  and  becomes  book-bind¬ 
er,  163.  As  a  bookseller,  164. 
Various  occupations  of,  165. 
History  of  Birmingham  by,  166. 
Other  works  by,  167.  Death 
of  his  wife,  168  ;  of  himself, 
169.  Remarks  on,  169. 

Hydrostatics,  discoveries  in,  28. 

I. 

Ibbetson,  Julius  Csesar,  62. 

Iliad,  Homer’s,  235. 

Imperial  canal  in  China,  251. 

Imprisonment  and  exile,  successful 
pursuit  of  literary  labors  in,  212. 

Industry  of  Cicero,  104  ;  of  Sir 


William  Jones,  105  ;  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  113. 

Inscription  over  the  tomb  of  Adrian 
VI.,  204. 

Inspiration,  discoveries  ascribed 
to,  13. 

Instructers,  not  indispensable,  87. 

Inventions,  ascribed  to  inspiration, 
13. 

Irwell,  canal  carried  across  the, 
255. 

Italy,  influence  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio,  on  the  language 
of,  81. 

J. 

James  I.,  of  Scotland,  imprison¬ 
ment  of,  215.  The  King’s 
Q,uhair  by,  216. 

Jay,  Guy  Michel  le,  208. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  206. 

Joly,  the  French  dramatist,  195. 

Jones,  Inigo,  facts  respecting,  48. 

Jones,  Richard  Robert,  283,  note. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  literary  attain¬ 
ments  of,  65.  His  union  of  the 
pursuits  of  knowledge  with  busi¬ 
ness,  104,  179,  note.  His  in¬ 
dustry,  105.  Maxims  by,  105, 
108.  Society  in  Calcutta  es¬ 
tablished  by,  106.  His  mode 
of  spending  his  day,  106.  His 
mode  of  life  at  Calcutta  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  107.  Last  work  and  last 
days  of,  108.  Allusion  to,  298. 

Jonson,  Ben,  a  mason  and  soldier, 
49,  119.  On  Shakspeare,  304, 
305. 

Joseph  II.,  Duval  preceptor  of,  41. 

Joseph  Ribera,  207. 

Jourdain,  the  French  Orientalist, 
196. 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  Translation 
of  La  Bleterie’s  Life  of,  244. 

Juvenal,  Gilford’s,  322. 

K. 

Keimer  printed  verses  without 
writing  them,  208. 

Keith,  Rev.  Dr.,  advice  to  Fergu¬ 
son  by,  189. 
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Kepler,  John,  poverty  of,  201. 

Kerr,  class-fellow  of  Murray,  290. 

King’s  Quhair,  by  James  I.,  of 
Scotland,  216. 

Kinnear,  James,  befriends  Murray, 
297. 

Kirby,  John  Joshua,  62. 

Knowledge,  pleasure  of,  and 
strength  of  the  passion  for,  17, 
27.  Humble  station  no  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of,  37.  At¬ 
tainment  of,  by  persons  affecting 
to  be  of  high  birth,  43  ;  by  per¬ 
sons  proud  of  their  low  origin, 
45  ;  by  persons  of  obscure  ori¬ 
gin,  46;  application  of  examples, 
55  ;  by  artists,  60;  by  late  learn¬ 
ers,  64  ;  by  men  early  in  life, 
and  short-lived,  75  ;  self-edu¬ 
cated  men,  75,  97.  Pursuits 
of,  and  of  business  united,  97. 
Attainment  of,  by  soldiers  and 
sailors,  118, 121;  by  merchants, 
130  ;  by  booksellers  and  prin¬ 
ters,  and  persons  of  other  trades, 
143.  Devotion  to,  in  extreme 
poverty,  199  ;  in  exile  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  212  ;  by  persons 
o  verco  ming  natural  d  efects ,  2 1 6 ; 
by  the  blind,  217  ;  by  practical 
mechanicians,  247,  264.  Of 
languages,  267.  Force  of  ap¬ 
plication  in  obtaining,  284.  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  pursuit  of,  under 
difficulties,  330.  A  support  of 
morality,  332.  See  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge. 

L. 

La  Bleterie’s  Life  of  Julian,  244. 

Lacroix,  cited  on  Euler,  230. 

Lagrange,  Joseph  Louis,  206. 

Lalande,  Joseph  Jerome  le  Fran- 
$ais  de,  182,  193. 

Langham,  music  master  of  Hol- 
croft,  327,  328  ;  teaches  him 
arithmetic,  328. 

Languages,  three  purposes  for  stu¬ 
dying,  267.  Cases  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  267.  See  Classical  stu¬ 
dies. 


Late  learners,  63. 

Latin  language,  popularity  of  the, 
81. 

Laudanum,  taken  by  Hunter,  55. 

Leather,  Gifford’s  use  of,  318. 

Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  plan 
conceived  by,  29.  Language 
of  his  works,  81.  Discovery  of 
fluxions  by,  92. 

Leipsic,  Heyne’s  residence  at,  34. 

Le  Jay,  Guy  Michel,  208. 

Le  Maistre,  Isaac,  or  Saci,  French 
Bible  by,  213. 

Leoben,  M.  de,  36. 

Levers,  Ferguson’s  early  experi¬ 
ments  with,  181. 

Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  by  Castell, 
208. 

Light,  properties  of,  taught  by 
Saunderson,  223. 

Lillo,  George,  177.  Style  of,  178. 

Liunreus,  Charles,  facts  respect¬ 
ing,  48,  193. 

Literary  pursuits  of  soldiers,  118 — 
128.  Of  sailors,  121.  Of  mer¬ 
chants,  130 — 142.  Of  booksel¬ 
lers  and  printers,  143 — 174  ;  of 
other  trades,  177.  See  Knowl¬ 
edge. 

Literature,  the  misfortunes  attend¬ 
ing  a  devotion  to,  153.  See 
Knowledge. 

Lithography,  invention  of,  175. 

Liverpool,  canal  from,  to  Man¬ 
chester,  256  ;  expense  of  trans¬ 
portation,  256  ;  income  from  it, 
257. 

Lives  of  great  men,  short  term  of, 
75. 

Locks  in  canals,  252. 

Lomonosoff,  Michael,  facts  respec¬ 
ting,  48. 

Longitude,  Williams  on,  243,  244. 
Timepiece  for  ascertaining,  265. 

Longomontanus,  49. 

Lope  de  Vega,  44. 

Lorenzini,  Lorenzo,  214. 

Lorraine,  Claude,  193,  205. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of.  See  Francis  I. 

Lo  Spagnoletto,  Joseph  Ribera, 
207. 
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Louvaine,  Pope  Adrian  VI.  at  the 
university  of,  204. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  cited,  216. 

Low  origin,  men  proud  of,  45. 

Lowry,  Wilson,  a  scientific  en¬ 
graver,  196. 

Lowth,  Robert, Pendrell’s  acquain¬ 
tance  with,  282. 

Lucretius,  Lagrange’s,  206. 

Lustleigh,  school  at,  founded  by 
Davy,  212. 

Luxuries,  abandoned,  207. 

M. 

Macculloch,  on  North’s  Discourses 
upon  Trade,  138. 

M’Harg  befriends  Murray,  297. 

Maclaurin,  Colin,  friend  of  Fergu¬ 
son,  190. 

Madagascar,  Drury  on,  122. 

Maddox,  Isaac,  49. 

Maggi,  Jerome,  works  by,  in  his 
captivity,  213. 

Magliabecchi,  Antonio,  anagram 
of,  268.  Birth  and  early  days 
of,  268,  269.  His  extensive 
reading  and  memory,  268,  269, 
271.  Reverence  for,  270.  Re¬ 
ply  by,  to  the  Grand  Duke,  271. 
Remarks  on,  271. 

Maistre,  Le,  Isaac,  or  Saci,  213. 

Maitland,  Rev.  Mr.,  letter  to,  284. 
Aids  Murray,  293. 

Major,  John,  on  Henry,  the  Scotch 
minstrel,  240. 

Manchester,  canal  from,  to  Worse- 
ley,  253  ;  to  Liverpool,  256  ; 
income  from  it,  257. 

Manuscripts,  80. 

Manutius,  Aldus,  father  of  the  ty¬ 
pographical  art,  146.  Value  of 
his  labors,  147.  Works  by,  148. 

Manutius,  Aldus,  the  younger,  148. 

Manutius,  Paul,  148. 

Marine  chronometers,  266. 

Marli,  the  machine  of,  264. 

Marmi,  his  account  of  the  early 
years  of  Magliabecchi,  269. 

Marmontel,  John  Francis,  206. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  215. 

Mathematics,  233. 


Matsys,Quintin,  60.  The  Misers, 
by,  61. 

Maximilian,  the  Emperor,  118. 

Mead,  Richard,  278. 

Meat,  Thomas,  Hutton’s  school¬ 
master,  160. 

Mechanicians,  practical,  247,  264. 
See  Artists. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de,  his  enthusiasm 
for  purchasing  books,  80. 

Memory,  Saunderson’s,  218,  225. 
Remarks  on,  221.  Magliabec- 
chi’s,  269.  Murray’s,  288. 

Merchants,  literary  pursuits  of, 
130—142. 

Metastasio,  facts  respecting,  46. 

Metcalf,  John,  overcomes  difficul¬ 
ties  caused  by  blindness,  239, 
245,  note. 

Mersey,  aqueduct  over  the,  256. 
Canal  joining  the  Trent  and  the, 
258,  261. 

Meuross,  James,  309. 

Mezzotinto  engraving  discovered, 

22. 

Michael  Angelo  Caravagio,  194. 

Middleton’s  biography  of  Cicero, 
104. 

Milner,  Isaac,  facts  respecting,  50. 

Milner,  Joseph,  facts  respecting, 
50. 

Milton,  John,  time  of,  82.  Writes 
in  his  mother-tongue,  83.  His 
blindness,  234,  236.  Paradise 
Lost,  and  other  works  by,  236, 
292. 

Mind,  habits  of,  leading  to  discov¬ 
ery  in  philosophy,  26,  note. 

Minnigaff,  Murray  at  school  at, 
289. 

Mirandola,  Giovanni  Pico,  Prince 
of,  79.  His  love  of  literature, 
S4.  His  letters,  85.  His  works, 
86. 

Misers,  The,  a  painting  by  Matsys, 
61. 

Mithridates,  languages  spoken  bv, 
84. 

Moliere,  J.  B.  P.  de,  68. 

Montauban,  Count  de  Pagan’s  loss 
at  the  siege  of,  229. 
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Montgolfier,  invention  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  by,  23. 

Moon,  Newton’s  calculations  re¬ 
specting  the,  15,  17,  26,  note. 
Moore,  Thomas,  Burns’s  letter  to, 
307. 

Morality,  knowledge  a  support  of, 
332. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  literary  and 
other  labors  united  in,  115. 
Mother,  Hutton’s,  159. 
Mother-tongue,  neglect  of,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  80  ;  in  Italy,  80  ;  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England, 
81. 

Moyes,  Henry,  blind,  231.  The 
delicacy  of  his  senses,  232.  In 
America,  233. 

Mozart,  early  death  of,  77.  His 
devotion  to  his  art,  77.  His 
care  as  a  composer,  78. 

Murat,  Madame  de,  tale  of,  195. 
Murdoch,  teacher  of  Burns,  310. 
Cited,  311,  312. 

Murray,  Alexander,  autobiography 
of,  284.  Birth  and  childhood 
of,  285.  Catechism  for,  285. 
His  loose-leaved  bible,  286. 
Shepherd  boy,  286,  287.  At  a 
boarding-school,  287.  Influence 
of  Salmon’s  Geographical  Gram¬ 
mar  on,  288.  Teacher  among 
farmers,  289.  Attends  school  at 
Minnigaff,  289.  French  studies 
of,  290.  His  Latin  studies,  291. 
Studies  Ainsworth’s  Dictiona¬ 
ry,  292.  Reads  Paradise  Lost, 
292.  Aided  by  Maitland,  293. 
Studies  Hebrew,  and  other  lan¬ 
guages,  293.  The  poem  of  Ar¬ 
thur  by,  295.  His  desire  of 
a  university  education,  296. 
Translation  by,  296.  Burns’s 
advice  to,  296.  Aided  by 
M’Harg,  Kinnear,  and  Baird, 

297.  299.  At  the  university,  297. 
At  Urr  in  Dumfriesshire,  298. 
Candidate  for  a  professorship, 

298.  Testimonials  respecting, 

299.  Editor  of  Bruce’s  Travels, 
299,  300.  Translation  by,  for 

31* 


I  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  299. 

I  Elected  Professor,  300.  Enters 

upon  the  duties  of  his  profes¬ 
sorship,  300.  Death  of,  301. 
Remarks  on,  301.  Pension  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  widow,  300,  note. 

Murray,  T.,  298. 

Musculus,  Wolfgang,  poverty  of, 

202. 

Museum,  Hunter’s,  54. 

Music,  Mozart’s  devotion  to,  and 
habits  in  composing,  77.  Breit- 
kopf,  inventor  of  movable  types 
for,  196.  An  occupation  for  the 
blind,  227,  235. 

N. 

Nails,  Holcroft’s  use  of,  in  arith¬ 
metic,  328. 

Natural  defects  overcome,  216. 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  19,  20. 

Navarete,  Fernandez,  217. 

Necessity,  invention  from,  318. 

Netherlands,  canals  in,  252. 

New  Galloway,  Murray  at,  287. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  11.  His  pa¬ 
tience  in  investigation,  12.  Prof¬ 
its  by  common  occurrences, 
12,  14,  18.  His  discoveries  in 
gravitation,  14,  17,  27.  His  cal¬ 
culations  respecting  the  moon, 
15, 17, 26, note.  His  emotion, 17, 
27.  Optical  discoveries  by,  23. 
His  wideness  of  generalization, 
26,  note.  Made  his  discoveries 
early  in  life,  75.  Discovery  of 
the  Differential  Calculus  by,  92. 
Anecdote  connected  with  his 
Principia,  98.  His  assessment 
for  the  Royal  Society,  remitted, 
99.  Philosophy  of,  begins  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  222.  Whiston 
and  Gregory  cited  respecting, 
223.  Exerts  himself  for  Saun- 
derson,  225. 

Nicaise,  of  Vourde,  or  Nicasius 
de  Voerda,  227,  228,  229. 

Nichols,  John,  156. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  school-days  of, 
132.  Goes  to  Archangel,  133. 
On  the  ignorance  of  seamen,!  34. 
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Visits  Florence,  134.  A  tra¬ 
der  at  Smyrna  and  Constantino¬ 
ple,  135.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Turkish  and  Italian 
languages,  135,  136.  Plans  a 
map  of  Constantinople,  136. 
Journeys  in  Spain,  137.  Offices 
held  by, 137,  138.  Discourses  on 
Trade  by,  137.  His  fondness  for 
mechanics  and  architecture, 138. 
Continues  a  business  man,  139. 
Various  employments  and  a- 
musements  of,  140.  His  hap¬ 
piness  in  humble  employments, 
141.  Union  of  business  and 
philosophy  in,  141. 

North,  Francis,  134. 

North,  Roger,  facts  from  a  memoir 
of  his  brother  by,  132. 

North  Pole,  voyage  to  the,  68. 

O. 

Obscure  origin,  men  of,  46. 

Observation,  dependence  of  phi¬ 
losophy  upon  accuracy  of,  26, 
note. 

Odyssey,  Homer’s,  235. 

Ogilby,  John,  70. 

Opie,  John,  the  painter,  46. 

Oporinus,  155. 

Optics,  soap-bubbles  suggest  dis¬ 
coveries  in,  23.  Saunderson’s 
prelections  with  Newton’s,  222, 
223. 

Orosius,  Alfred’s  version  of  his 
Ancient  History  and  Geogra¬ 
phy,  68. 

Orreries,  by  Ferguson,  190. 

Oscillation,  Galileo’s  discovery  of, 
17,  26,  note. 

Oswald,  John,  124. 

Otway,  Thomas,  early  death  of, 
77. 

Ovid,  his  banishment  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  letters,  212. 

P. 

Paddington  and  Regent  canals, 
262. 

Pagan,  Count  de,  blindness  of, 
229.  Works  by,  229. 


Palaye,  Sainte,  68. 

Palissy,  Bernard,  discoveries  in 
enamelled  pottery  by,  197.  Re¬ 
marks  on,  198.  Died  in  the 
Bastile,  198. 

Palladius  on  the  blindness  of  Di- 
dymus,  228. 

Palmer,  Samuel,  174. 

Panckouckes,  father  and  son,  173. 

Paradise  Lost,  read  by  Murray, 
292.  See  Milton. 

Pareus,  David,  49. 

Parini,  Giuseppe,  facts  respecting, 
48. 

Parismus  and  Parismenes,  Histo¬ 
ry  of,  317,  323,  324. 

Parr,  Samuel,  207.  Jones’s  in¬ 
terview  with,  283,  note. 

Pascal  Blaise,  on  Torricelli’s  dis¬ 
coveries  in  air,  21.  Early  death 
of,  75.  His  ‘Provincial  Letters,’ 
76. 

Passion  for  knowledge,  strength  of 
the,  27. 

Paste  gems  by  Tassie,  194. 

Paterson,  Samuel,  174,  282. 

Patterns  for  ladies’  dresses,  drawn 
by  Ferguson,  188. 

Paucton,  a  French  mathematician, 
70. 

Pavia,  Boethius’s  Consolations 
written  in  the  tower  of,  213. 

Pedlar,  Simpson  and  the,  89. 

Pekin,  canal  near,  251. 

Pemberton,  Dr.,  on  Newton’s  phi¬ 
losophy,  23. 

Pendrell,  Joseph,  281.  Acquaint¬ 
ed  with  South,  282. 

Pendulum,  oscillation  of  the,  dis¬ 
covered,  17,  26. 

Perrier,  Francis,  204. 

Perron,  Anquetil  Du,  196. 

Petrarch,  influence  of,  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Italy,  81. 

Philosophy,  modern,  glory  of,  13, 
22.  Discovery  in,  depends  on 
accuracy  of  observation  and 
wideness  of  generalization,  26, 
note. 

Pico,  Giovanni,  Prince  of  Miran- 
dola,  79,  84. 
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Piles,  Roger  de,  237. 

Pindar,  Peter,  Dr.  Walcot,  46. 

Pins,  as  used  by  Saunderson,  224. 

Pitot,  Henry,  69. 

Places,  Saunderson’s  recollection 
of,  227. 

Plutarch,  cited  respecting  Caesar, 

110. 

Poetry,  an  occupation  for  the  blind, 
235. 

Politian,  Angelo,  short  life  and  ex¬ 
tensive  literary  labors  of,  79. 
A  recoverer  of  lost  works  of  the 
ancients,  80.  His  literary  at¬ 
tainments,  80.  Remark  on  Mi- 
randola  by,  86. 

Polybius,  110. 

Polyglot  Bibles,  208. 

Pope,  Alexander,  on  Chapman’s 
Homer,  82. 

Porter,  the  duties  of,  performed  by 
Protagoras,  38. 

Portraits  by  Ferguson,  189. 

Postellus,  William,  robbery  and 
poverty  of,  202.  His  studies  at 
St.  Barbe,  203. 

Pottery,  enamelled,  197. 

Poverty,  as  an  obstacle  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge,  overcome, 
32,  56.  Devotion  to  knowledge 
in  extreme,  199. 

Prague,  Des  Cartes  at  the  battle 
of,  118. 

Prescott,  William  H.,  his  tempora¬ 
ry  blindness  mentioned,  246, 
note. 

Prideaux,  Humphrey,  Wild’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  277.  Aids 
Wild,  278. 

Prideaux,  John,  poverty  and  per¬ 
severance  of,  48. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  23. 

Printers  and  booksellers,  literary 
pursuits  of,  143. 

Printing,  inventors  of,  174. 

Prisons,  see  Exile. 

Protagoras,  facts  respecting,  3S. 

Protogenes,  a  painter,  45. 

Provincial  Letters,  Pascal’s,  76. 

Prynne,  William,  214. 

Publius  Syrus,  a  slave,  38. 


Pursuit  of  Knowledge,  instances 
of  the  availment  of  common  oc¬ 
currences  in,  12.  Influences 
unfavorable  to,  24.  Humble 
station  no  obstacle  to,  37,  55. 
Love  of  the,  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess  in,  57.  Facilities  for,  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe, 
compared,  58,  note.  Remarks 
on  the,  330.  See  Knowledge. 

Purver,  Anthony,  281.  Aided  by 
Fothergill,  281,  note. 

Pythagoras,  geometrical  truth  dis¬ 
covered  by,  27.  His  joy,  28. 

Q. 

Quarterly  Review,  notice  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Davy  in  the,  211,  note.  First 
edited  by  Gifford,  321. 

Quhair,  The  King’s,  216. 

R. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  214.  Histo¬ 
ry  of  the  World  written  by,  in 
the  Tower,  215. 

Ramsay,  Chevalier,  facts  from,  re¬ 
specting  Edmund  Stone,  98. 

Ramus,  Peter,  49. 

Rank,  pride  of,  43,  45. 

Rannequin,  Swalm,  264. 

Raphael,  early  death  of,  78. 

Ras  Willida  Selase,  299. 

Rauch,  Father,  patron  of  Winck- 
elman,  201. 

Raymond,  M.,  gives  Holcroft 
French  lessons,  328. 

Reading,  Magliabecchi’s,  269.  His 
short-hand  method  of,  270. 

Reaumur,  Rene  Antoine  Ferchault 
de,  70. 

Redcliffe,  church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Bristol,  194. 

Red  Sea  connected  with  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  by  a  canal,  251. 

Reflection,  habit  of,  26,  note. 

Regent  and  Paddington  canals, 
262. 

Renfrewshire,  canal  in,  262. 

Renkin,  Swalm,  264. 

Rennie,  John,  193. 

Ribera,  Joseph,  207. 
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Ricardo,  David,  142.  Works  of, 
143. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  early  years 
of,  156.  Literary  works  by,  157. 
Character  of  his  writings,  158. 
Death  of,  159. 

Richelieu,  A.  J.  du  Plessis,  Car¬ 
dinal,  offer  to  Le  Jay  by,  208. 

Riches,  Shakspeare  on,  200. 

Riding,  Csesar’s  mode  of,  110. 

Rivers,  to  feed  canals,  259. 

Robertson’s  Hebrew  Grammar, 
295. 

Roland,  Jean  Marie  Baptiste  de  la 
Platiere,  Madame,  214. 

Romans,  canals  by  the,  251. 

Rosa,  Salvator,  205. 

Roscoe,  William,  179,  note.  Be¬ 
friends  Jones,  283,  note. 

Rothman,  befriends  Linnteus,  48. 

Rothscholtz,  Frederick,  173. 

Ruddiman,  Thomas,  editions  and 
works  by,  156. 

Rugendas,  George  Philip,  a  battle 
painter,  219. 

Ruhnken,  David,  befriends  Heyne, 
36. 

Rupert,  Prince,  discovery  of  mez- 
zotinto  by,  22. 

S. 

Sachs,  Hans,  facts  respecting,  49. 

Saci,  French  Bible  by,  213. 

Sailors,  literary  pursuits  of,  121. 
North  on  the  ignorance  of,  134. 

St.  Anthony,  question  put  to  Didy- 
mus  by,  228. 

St.  Barbe  College,  Postellus  at, 
203. 

St.  Helen’s,  Sankey  canal  at,  253. 

St.  Palaye,  68. 

St.  Peter’s,  Zabaglia,  one  of  the 
builders  of,  265. 

Salinas,  Francis,  blind  musician, 
236. 

Salmon’s  Geographical  Grammar, 
288,  290,  308. 

Salt,  Henry,  on  Murray,  299. 

Saltcoats  canal,  262. 

Salvator  Rosa,  205. 

Samson  Agonistes,  236. 


Sankey  canal,  the  first  in  England, 
253,  263. 

Saunders,  Sir  Edmund,  48. 

Saunderson,  Nicholas,  birth  and 
blindness  of,  217.  His  profic¬ 
iency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  218  ; 
in  arithmetic,  221,  224  ;  in  ge¬ 
ometry,  222.  Teaches  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  222.  Prelections  by,  on 
Newton’s  Optics,  222,  223.  His 
mode  of  teaching,  223,  225. 
His  use  of  a  board  and  pins, 

224.  His  success  as  a  teacher, 

225.  Newton’s  exertions  for, 
225.  Appointed  professor,  226, 
245,  note.  Subsequent  history 
of,  226.  Papers  left  by,  226. 
His  delicate  sense  of  touch  and 
feeling,  226  ;  of  hearing,  227. 
Musical,  227.  His  recollection 
of  places,  227. 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Justus,  45. 

Scaliger,  Julius  Csesar,  44,  45. 

Scapinelli,  a  blind  scholar,  240. 

Scapula,  John,  Dictionary  by,  151. 
Accused  of  plagiarism,  151. 

Schaeffer,  poverty  of,  201. 

Schiavone,  Andrew,  the  Italian 
painter,  62. 

Scipios,  their  combination  of  liter¬ 
ary  and  military  pursuits,  110. 

Scott,  Thomas,  73,  note. 

Sculpture,  an  occupation  for  the 
blind,  237. 

Seal,  found  by  Duval,  42. 

Seamen,  see  Sailors. 

Seine,  machine  for  raising  water 
from  the,  264. 

Selase,  Ras  Willida,  299. 

Selden,  John,  distinguished  in  law 
and  literature,  115. 

Self-denial,  instance  of  Newton’s, 
16. 

Self-educated  men,  87,  98,  180, 
247. 

Self-education,  remarks  on,  24,  87. 

Self-tuition,  302,  314. 

Senefelder,  Aloys,  inventor  of  li¬ 
thography,  175. 

Senses,  observations  on  the,  218, 
220,  232. 
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Severn,  canal  from  the,  261. 

Shakspeare,  William,  death  of, 
78,  121.  Time  of,  82.  On 
riches,  200.  His  knowledge  of 
languages,  303.  Early  life  of, 
304.  Studies  at  London,  304. 
Remarks  on  his  studies,  304. 
Retirement  of,  304.  His  care  as 
a  writer,  305.  Remarks  on,  313. 

Sharp,  William,  the  engraver,  63. 

Sherman,  Roger,  73,  note. 

Ships,  battery  first  attacked  by,  64. 

Short-hand  reading,  270. 

Siegen,  Lieutenant-colonel  de,  in¬ 
vention  of  mezzotinto  by,  22. 

Sight,  remarks  on,  219. 

Silk-mill,  built  by  Brindley,  250. 

Simpson,  Thomas,  early  days  of, 
88.  His  acquaintance  with  a 
pedler,  89.  Books  left  with,  90. 
Fortuneteller  and  schoolmaster, 
90.  Marriage  of,  91.  His  resi¬ 
dence  at  Derby,  92.  Studies  the 
Differential  Calculus,  93.  Moves 
to  London,  93.  Works  by,  94. 
Honors  conferred  on,  94.  Death 
of,  94.  Chief  talent  of,  95.  Prac¬ 
tical  application  of  his  case,  95. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  on  Jerome  Stone, 

101. 

Slaves,  ^Esop,  Publius  Syrus,  and 
Terence,  38. 

Sleep,  Hunter’s  hours  of,  53. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  examines  a  lady, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  238. 

Smart,  Christopher,  A  Song  of  Da¬ 
vid  by,  written  in  a  madhouse, 
213. 

Smeaton,  made  the  oldest  canal  in 
the  northern  part  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  262. 

Smerdon,  Hugh,  316,  317. 

Smerdon,  Thomas,  teacher  of  Gif¬ 
ford,  321. 

Soap-bubbles,  23. 

Soldiers,  literary  pursuits  of,  118. 

Solon,  a  merchant,  poet,  and  phi¬ 
losopher,  130,  131. 

Spagnoletto,  Lo,  207. 

Spence,  Joseph,  befriends  Black- 
lock,  242.  On  Magliabecchi, 


269,271.  His  Parallel  between 
Magliabecchi  and  Robert  Hill, 
272.  Friend  of  Hill,  275. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  time  of,  82. 

His  estimation  of  Chaucer,  82. 
Stackhouse’s  history  of  the  Bible, 
309. 

Staffordshire,  canal  in,  257,  261. 
Stanley,  John,  a  blind  musician, 
237. 

Stars,  Ferguson’s  mode  of  observ 
ing  the,  183,  188. 

Stennit’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  274. 
Stephens,  Henry,  149.  Learning 
and  accuracy  of,  150.  His  The¬ 
saurus,  150.  Last  years  and 
death  of,  152.  Remarks  on  the 
fortunes  of,  152,  154. 

Stephens,  Robert,  facts  respecting, 
149.  Accuracy  of  the  editions 
of,  149.  His  residence  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  150.  His  wife,  155. 
Stephenson  befriends  Blacklock. 
242. 

Stereotype  Printing,  174. 

Stone,  Edmund,  93.  Self-educa¬ 
ted,  98.  Conversation  of,  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  98.  On 
knowing  the  twenty-four  letters, 

98.  Works  by,  99.  His  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Royal  Society, 

99.  His  character  and  love  of 
science,  99.  Mental  qualities  of, 

100.  Cited  in  illustration  of  his 
style,  101. 

Stone,  Jerome,  early  years  of, 

101.  His  acquisition  of  lan¬ 
guages,  102.  Befriended  by 
Tuliedelph,  102.  Last  days  and 
unfinished  works  of,  103. 

Stone  globes,  by  Ferguson,  188. 
Strasburg,  threatened,  70. 
Stratford-upon-Avon,Shakspeare’s 
father  alderman  at,  302. 
Strength  of  the  passion  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  27. 

String  and  beads,  Ferguson’s  use 
of,  183,  188. 

Study,  Sir  William  Jones’s  daily 
system  of,  106  ;  his  maxims,  108. 
Suction-pump,  invented,  19. 
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Suez,  canal  through  the  isthmus  of, 
251. 

Sully,  Maximilian  de  Bethune, 
Duke  of,  union  of  literary  with 
other  labors  by,  114.  His  ap¬ 
propriation  of  his  time,  114. 

Surrey,  Lord,  77,  81. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  early  death  of, 
77. 

Syrus,  Publius,  a  slave,  38. 

T. 

Tassie,  James,  194. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  writes  in  prison, 
213. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  time  of,  82. 

Teachableness  of  Newton,  12. 

Teachers,  not  indispensable,  87. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  on  Sir  Wm. 
Jones’s  habits  at  Calcutta,  107. 

Telescopes  invented,  29. 

Telford,  Caledonian  canal  by,  263. 

Terence,  a  slave,  38. 

Thackeray,  Dr.  remarks  of,  re¬ 
specting  Sir  William  Jones, 
105. 

Theatre,  Brindley’s  visit  to  the, 
260. 

Theden,  John  Christian,  50. 

Theft,  committed  on  Hutton,  161. 
Castalio  accused  of,  by  Calvin, 
203. 

Thew,  Robert,  63. 

Thou,  see  De  Thou. 

Time,  Sir  William  Jones’s  method 
of  employing,  106,  108  ;  Fred¬ 
erick’s,  111,  112  ;  The  Duke 
of  Sully’s,  1 14. 

Timepiece  for  ascertaining  longi¬ 
tude,  265. 

Titian,  the  painter,  saved  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  Correggio  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  79.  Navarete  studies 
under,  217. 

Torricelli,  Evangelista,  discoveries 
in  air  by,  20.  Inventor  of  the 
barometer,  21.  Early  death  of, 
75. 

Touch,  Saunderson’s  use  of  the 
sense  of,  223,  226.  Moyes’s, 
233. 


Tower,  Raleigh’s  work  written  in 
the,  215. 

Towers,  Dr.,  on  Frederick’s  mode 
of  appropriating  his  time,  112. 

Towne,  Francis,  62. 

Translations,  the  reading  of,  in 
Shakspeare’s  day,  303. 

Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  258,261. 

Tring  Grove,  Robert  Hill  at,  272. 

Tuliedelph,  Rev.  Dr.,  befriends 
Stone,  102. 

Tunnels  by  Brindley,  258. 

Turkish  language,  remarks  on  the, 
135. 

Turks,  Cyprus  taken  by,  213. 

Turner,  Sharon,  on  Henry  Wild, 
278. 

Types,  importation  of,  into  Eng¬ 
land,  discontinued,  63.  Musical, 
196. 

Typographical  errors,  reward  for 
the  discovery  of,  149. 

Tytler,  James,  work  by,  without 
being  written,  208. 

U. 

United  States  and  Europe  com¬ 
pared,  as  to  facilities  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  ofknowledge,  58,  note. 

Urban  VIII.,  statue  of,  by  a  blind 
man,  237. 

V. 

Vacuum,  abhorred  by  Nature,  19, 

20. 

Valerianus,  Joannes  Pierius,  68. 
Refuses  bishoprics,  69. 

Vancouver,  George,  128. 

Vatican,  Caravagio,  mortar-carrier 
at  the,  193.  Zabaglia  at  the, 
265. 

Vega,  Lope  de,  affectation  of  high 
birth  by,  44. 

Venice,  clock  at,  265. 

Vernet,  193. 

Versailles,  machine  for  raising 
water  to  the  gardens  of,  264. 

Vertue,  on  the  discoverer  of  mez- 
zotinto,  22,  note. 

Villars,  the  French  botanist,  195. 

Virgil,  Ogilby’s,  71. 
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Voerda,  Nicasius  de,  227,  228. 

Voltaire,  Francis  Marie  Arouet  de, 
14,  note. 

Vondel,  Joost  Van  den,  69. 

W. 

Walcot  (Peter  Pindar)  befriends 
Opie,  46. 

Wallace,  William,  poem  on,  by 
blind  Harry,  240. 

Waller,  Edmund,  cited,  82. 

Walton,  Brian,  Polyglot  Bible  of, 
208. 

Walton,  Isaac,  175. 

Watch,  wooden,  by  Ferguson,  186. 

Weidler  on  Renkin,  264. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  translation 
for,  by  Murray,  299. 

Wheel  and  axle,  Ferguson’s  ex¬ 
periments  with  the,  182. 

Whiston, William,  befriends  Saun- 
derson,  222.  Expelled  from  his 
chair,  225. 

White,  Joseph,  50. 

Wild,  Henry,  a  learned  tailor, 
276.  His  attainments,  277. 
Acquaintance  of,  with  Prideaux, 
277  ;  aided  by  him,  278.  At 
Oxford,  278.  Turner  on,  278. 

Williams,  Anna,  overcomes  diffi¬ 
culties  occasioned  by  blindness, 
243. 

Willida  Selase,  Ras,  299. 

Winckelman,  John  Joachim,  pov¬ 


erty  of,  201.  Rauch  the  patron 
of,  201. 

Winckleigh,  Rev.  William  Davy 
presented  with  the  vicarage  of, 
212,  note. 

Women,  befriend  Gifford,  316. 

Wooden  clock  and  watch,  by  Fer¬ 
guson,  185,  186. 

Woollet,  William,  influence  of, 
on  Lowry,  196. 

Worcestershire  canal,  261. 

Words, on  early  learning  the  mean¬ 
ing  of,  311. 

Wordsworth,  William,  lines  by, 
applicable  to  Collingwood,  129. 

Works  printed  without  being  writ¬ 
ten,  208. 

Worseley,  canal  from,  to  Man¬ 
chester,  253,  255. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  175. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  139. 

Writing,  value  of,  to  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  238. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  77,  81. 

Y. 

Young,  Dr.,  treatment  of  Fergu¬ 
son  by,  185. 

Z. 

Zabaglia,  Nicholas,  265. 

Zeno,  succeeded  by  Cleanthes,  39. 

Zutphen,  Sidney  fell  at  the  battle 
of,  77. 
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